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PKEFACE. 


TjlROM time immemorial the mind of man has felt a strong 
desire to fathom the laws which govern the various 
phenomena of Nature, and to understand her in her most 
secret work — in short, to make itself master of her forces, in 
order to render them as useful to material as to intellectual 
and moral life ; such is the noble undertaking to which the 
greatest minds have devoted themselves. For too long did 
man wander in this eager and often dang(^rous pursuit of 
truth : beginning with fanciful interpretations in his infancy, 
he by degrees substituted hypothesis for fable ; and then, at 
length, understanding the true method, that of experimental 
observation, he has been able, after innumerable efforts, to 
give in imperishable formulae, the most general idea of the 
principal phenomena of the physical world. 

In order thus to place itself in communion with Nature, 
our intelligence draws from two springs, both bright and 
pure, and equally fruitful — Art and Science : but it is by 
different, we may say even by opposite, methods that these 
springs at which man may satisfy his thirst for the ideals, 
which constitute his nobleness and greatness, the love of the 
beautiful, truth and justice, have been reached. The artist 
abstains from dulling the brilliancy of his impressions by a 
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cold analysis ; the man of science, on ilie contrary, in pre- 
sence of Nature, endeavours only to strip olf the magnificent 
and poetical surroundings, to dissect it, so to speak, in order 
to dive into all the hidden secrets ; hut his enjoyment is not 
less than that of the artist, when he has succeeded in recon- 
structing, in its intelligible wdiole, this world of pheno- 
mena of which his power of abstraction has enabled him tQ 
investigate the laws. 

AVc must not seek then in the study of physical pheno- 
mena, from a purely scientific point of view, the fascination 
of poetical or picturesque description ; on the other hand, 
8U(di a study is eminently fit to satisfy that invincible 
tcndcucy of our minds, which urges us on to understand 
the reason of things — that fatality which dominates us, but 
which it is possible for us to make use of to the free and 
legitimate satisfaction of our faculties. 

Gravity, Sound, Heat, Elcetricit}’’, and Light are the 
divisions under >vhich are arranged the phenomena the 
description of which forms the object of this work. The 
programme has not been confined to a simple explanation of 
the facts ; but an attempt has been made to grsisp their 
relative bearings, or, in other words, their laws ; a slightly 
difficult task, perhaps, when we cannot use the clear and 
simple language of raathematica It may be added that the 
present work has been carried out in the same spirit as the 
astronomical one, “The Heavens;” which is sufficient to 
show that there has been neither the thought nor the 
intention to compile a Treatise on Physics ; I have been 
content to smooth the way for those who desire to extend 
their studies, and likewise to present to general readers a 
sufficiently exact and just idea of this branch of scienca 
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In this attempt at a description of physical phenomena I 
have drawn from numerous sources, too long to enumerate, 
science having developed so much during the last two cen- 
turies ; but I should fail in a simple act of justice, if I 
did not express my gratitude to one of our most learned 
physicists, M. le Eoux, who was kind enough to read over 
most of the proofs of the work, and whose judicious advice 
has been of so much use to me. 

I must acknowledge the valuable aid of the artists, 
especially of MM. Bonnafoux and Lajjlante, Digeon and 
Rapine, who have designed or engraved the coloured plates 
and woodcuts. 

Am^diiIE Guillemin. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC UNITS. 

I N the varied examinations into the qualities and propeities of 
matter with which Physical Science is especially concerned, 
certain units of measurement are essential. And it is unfortunate 
that in different countries these units are not the same. The Metric 
or French system, however, is now so universally acknowledged to 
be the best for scientific purposes, that the Editor by the advice of 
eminent scientific friends has retained it in this work. Its retention 
renders necessar}*^ a few words by way of introduction. 

One great advantage of the Metric System over our own is that it 
is a decimal system : thus/ by the simplest decimal system of multi- 
plication and division, we are enabled to perform with speed and 
ease any calculations connected with it which may be necessary; 
another is that the same prefixes are used for measures of length, 
surface, capacity, and weight ; and, finally, these various measures are 
related to each other in the simplest manner. 

Unit of Length , — The English unit of length is the yard, the length 
of which has been determined by means of a pendulum, vibrating 
seconds in the latitude of London, in a vacuum, and at the level of 
the sea. The length of such a pendulum is to be divided into 
3,913,929 parts, and 3,600,000 of these parts are to constitute a yard- 
The yard is divided into 36 inches, so that the length of the seconds 
pendulum in London is 39*13929 inches. 

The French unit of length, caDed the mUre (from fierpiw, I measure), 
has been taken as being the ten-millionth part of the quadrant of a 
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meridian ^assiitg through Paris ; that is to say, the ten-millioiith pari 
of the distance between the equator and the pole, measured through 
Paris. It is equal to 39 3707898 inches. The mfetre is divided 
into one thousand mUUmUres, one hundred centimMreSf and 
ten didmktres ; while a dicanUtre is ten mfetres, a hedomUre one 
hundred inures, a Tcilotfidre one thousand mitres, and a mynonUtre^ 
ten thousand mitres. The following table gives the value of these 
measurements in English inches and yards : — 


• 

In Eftgliah InoJiws. 

111 Kii^^lnh ynnU. 

Millimetre ....... 

0*039.37 

0*0010936 

Centimetre 

0*39371 

0-0109363 

Decimetre . 

3*93708 

0-1093633 

MftTRK 

39*37070 

1*0936.331 

Decametre i 

393*70790 

10*9363310 

Hectometre 

3087*07900 

109-3633100 

Kilometre 

39370*79000 

1093-6331000 

Myriometre 

393707*90000 

10936-3310 00 


One English yard is equal to 0*91438 mfetre ; wliile one mile is equal 
to 1*00931 kilometre. 

In the annexed woodcut a decimetre, with its divisions into 
centimetres and millimlitres, is shown, and compared with four inches 
divided into eighths and tenths. 



Unit oj S'urface. — For the unit of surface, the square inch, foot, 
and yard adopted in this country are replaced in the metric system 
by the square mi]lira^‘tre, centimHre, ddcim^tre, and m^tre. 


1 square m^tie 
1 square inch 
1 square foot 
1 square j^ard 


1 *1 960333 square yards. 

0 '4513669 square centimetres, 
9*2899683 square d^ciiuetres. 
0*83609716 square metre. 
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la the aoaexed woodcut a square inch and a square centimetre 
are diown, in order to give an idea 
of measures of surface which will spoA^e inch 


often he referred to in the following 


■QUARC 
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Unit of Capacity , — The cubic inch, 
foot, and yard furnish measures of 
capacity ; but irregular measures, such 

as the pint and gallon, are also used in this country. The gallon 
contains ten pounds avoirdupois weight of distilled water at G2® F. ; 
the pint is one-eighth part of a gallon. The French unit of capacity 
is the cubic dAcimUre or litre (XtVpa, the name of a Greek standard 
of quantity), equal to 1*7607 English pints, or 0*2200 English gallon ; 
and we have cubic inches, d^cim^tres, centimetres, and millimfetrea 


1 litre 

1 cubic foot 
1 cubic inch 
1 gallon 


61*027052 cubic inches. 
28-316311 litres. 

16*386175 cubic centimetres. 
4*543457 litres. 


Unit of Mass or Wciylit , — The English unit of M*eight—the 
pound — is derived from the standaid gallon, which contains 277*274 
cubic inches ; the weight of one-tenth of this is the pound avoirdu- 
pois, which is divided into 7,000 grains. The French measures of 
weight are derived at once from the measures of capacity, by taking 
the weight of cubic millimetres, centimetres, decimetres, or mfetres of 
water at its maximum density, that is at 4° C. A cubic metre of 
water is a tonne, a cubic decimetre a kHogramme, a cubic centimetre 
a gramme, and a cubic millimetre a milligramme. 



In EngliHk grain*. 

In lb. AvoirOujKBa > 
1 lb. =700 grammes. 

Milligramme (^^nytli part of a gramme) 

0*015432 

0*0000022 

Centigramme ( yJiytli 

>» ) 1 

0*154323 

0-0000220 

Decigramme ( ^th 

It ) 1 

1*543235 

0-0002206 

Graumk 


15*432349 1 

0-0022046 

Decagramme ( 10 grammes) . , . 

154*323488 

0-0220462 

Hectogramme ( 100 

» ) . . . 

1543*234880 

0-2204621 

Kilogramme ( 1000 

,, ) . . . 

15432*348800 

2-2046213 

Myriogramme (10000 

„ ) •. . . 

154323*488000 

22-0462126 




Having now units of space and time, we are in a position to fix 
upon a Unit of Velocity . — The units of velocity adopted by diflferent 
scientific writers vary somewhat; the most usual, perhaps, in regard 
to sound, falling bodies, projectiles, &c., is the velocity of feet or 
metres per second. In the case of light and electricity, miles or kilo- 
metres per second are employed. 

We have next the Unit of Mechanical Work . — In this country the 
unit of mechanical work is usually the foot-pound^ viz. the force 
necessary to raise one pound weight one foot above the earth in 
opposition to the force of gravity. A horse-poiver is equal to 33,000 lb. 
raised to a height of one foot in one minute of time. In France the 
hilogrammHre is the unit of work, and is the force necessary to 
raise one kilogramme to a height of one m^tre against the force of 
gravity. One kilogramra^tre=:7’233 foot-pounds. The cheval vapeur 
is nearly equal to the Knglish horse-power, and is equivalent to 
32,500 lb. raised to a height of one foot in one minute of time. 
The force competent to produce a velocity of one mfetre in one 
second, in a mass of one gramme, is sometimes adopted as a unit 
of force. 

UnU of Heat . — These units vary : the French unit of heat, called 
a caloriCy is the amount of heat necessary to raise one kilogramme 
(2’2046216 lb.) of water one degree Centigrade in temperature ; 
strictly from 0® C. to 1® C. In this country we sometimes take one 
pound of water and 1® Fahrenheit as the units ; sometimes one pound 
of water and 1® C. 


Thertiwmetrie degrees . — The value of different thermometric 
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dtogjpaeg » fa l i j i t i flt x i ii w! the woik itaalf (wfo Heat, Book IV. 
foUo»% facts my be found nseM:— 



V B'atoenhdit 

» 

O-SS'C. - 

0 -44" E. 



. 1* Centigrade 

m 

O-fiVH. = 

1-80 F. 



1® Hdaiimur 

sat 

lUS* c = 

2-26'> P, 


Centigrade degrees -4- 5 

X 

9 

+ 32 

* Fahrenheit degrees. 

B^aumur 

„ - 4 

X 

9 

+ 32 

S=3 


Fahrenheit 

„ — 32 

-r- 

9 

X 6 

=« Centigrade 


)) 

- 32 

4- 

9 

X 4 

=- Rf^aumur 

»» 

Centigrade 

)t -7-5 

X 

4 


~ »» 

9f 

E^aunmr 

„ ^ 4 

X 

6 


= Centiffrade 

*• 
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GRA VI TV. 

CHAPTER T. 

PHKNOMENA OF GRAVITY ON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 

Manifestation of weight by motion : fall of bodies, Rowing of liquids, ascent of 
gas— Pressure of bodies in equilibriiim ; stability of the varions solid, liquid, 
and gaseous strata which constitute the terrestrial globe — Crumbling away of 
mountains ; fall of avalanches and of blocks of ice in the polar regions — Air 
and sea currents. 

A STOKE left to itself in the air falls, and its movement is 
arrested only on touching the ground ; a round body, or 
a solid ball, rolls along a plane inclined to the horizon ; a liquid 
mass, such as a brook or large river, flows on the sloping sur- 
face which forms its bed; smoke and steam rise into the air. All 
these phenomena, and many others that we shall review, are the 
varied manifestations of one cver-active force, universally distributed 
throughout all nature, which is called Weight 

All bodies, without exception, which are found on the surface 
of our planet — in the depths of its crust, or in the gaseous strata 
of which its atmosphere is formed — ^have weight. This is a fact so 
obvious that in the case of solid and liquid bodies it hardly requires 
to be stated. We shall soon have occasion to show that it holds 
good also whh regard to gases and vapours. 

B 2 
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Nor is it only moving phenomena which familiarize us with 
the action of weight: it exercises itself also incessantly on bodies 
which appear to us to be at rest, and which in reality are only in 
equilibrium. The stone which has touched the 
ground, the fall of which our eyes have followed, 
continues thenceforth to weigh on the surface 
wliich upholds it, and this pressui’e, which is 
rendered evident by the constant tension of a 
spring (Fig. 1), is rendered sensitive to our 
organs by the effort which the hand is obliged 
to use to support the stone. 

A book placed on the table remains at rest 
but presses on its support, which itself rests on 
the ground. A mass of metal suspended at 
the lower end of the thread or flexible cord 
stretches the thread or cord ; this tension, which 
continues as long as the suspending thread is 
not cut, proves the continuous action of the 
force on the suspended body. 

We must therefore clearly imderstand that 
rest is not synonymous with inaction, and we 
may be assured that, on the earth, no material 
particle, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, is 
ever for one moment free from the action of this force. 

Let us now endeavour to give a general picture of the terrestrial 
phenomena — phenomena of equilibrium and of motion — which are 
produced by this force. 

Astronomy teaches us that the earth is of the form of a nearly 
spherical ball, and has two movements — movements in which all 
the parts of its mass participate at the same time : one of uniform 
rotation round one of its diameters, the other of translation, which 
draws it with varying velocity along an elliptic orbit, the sun 
being in a focus of that orbit But neither the one nor the 
other of these movements directly affects the equilibrium of its 
various parts. The solid masses which form its crust ; the nucleus, 
probably in a state of incandescent fusion, which forms the interior ; 
the liquid part of its surface, the oceans; and lastly, the gaseous 
envelope which surrounds every portion of the spheroid, are in a 
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state of rektive stability, resulting from mutual pressure, due to 
the force which is now in question. 

It appears certain that the entire earth was once fluid, and that 
the different strata of which its interior is formed have ranged 
themselves in the order of their densities — that is to say, the 
heaviest at the centre, the lightest at the surface, according to the 
same conditions which experience has proved to be necessary to 
the stability of liquids and to their equilibrium under the action of 
weight. And — to speak only of the parts accessible to observation 
— it is seen that such is precisely the order of their succession. 
Below we have the solid crust — the solid surface of the earth : 
afterwards comes, spread over three quarters of this surface, the 
liquid part or sea ; then above both, the gaseous strata which form 
the atmosphere. Of these different constituents, the air presses on 
the water, and both press on the solid ground. 

Let us examine the surface of the continents and islands. We 
find everywhere that the relief of the ground is such that all its 
parts mutually support each other. In the mountains, os in the 
plains, weight acting on each particle has arranged the masses in 
such a way that equilibrium is never or very rarely destroyed. 
Suppose the action of weight suppressed ; the other physical forces, 
no longer finding resistance, would overturn the fields, rocks, and 
mountains, and would everywhere substitute disorder and confusion 
in place of the order which results from their present stability. 
It is again the pressure due to weight which man utilizes when 
he builds his most durable constructions in imitation of nature. 
The mass of the materials, their vertical disposition, or, better still, 
their slope, as in the case of the Pyramids of Egypt, have enabled 
some of the monuments constructed by man to defy the action of 
the elements and of centuries. We shall have occasion to notice 
in the second part of this work other applications of the action of 
weight to the arts and various industries. Let us here only remark, 
as an instance of this, that we look to it to produce adherence of 
the smooth wheels of locomotives to the rails : it is the enormous 
we%ht of the engines which prevents their driving-wheels from 
continually revolving without mak ing any progress; and it is not 
a little curious that, in the infancy of the locomotive, the result of 
the pressure on the rail due to the weight of the engine was so 
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little that it was thaught tjmt cogged whedb instead &t 

sqiocOl on^ would be necessary. 

It is their weight also which keeps the waters of rivers in their 
nataral beds, and lakes and seas in their basins, where these masses 
would remain at rest if exterior forces did not perpetually arise 
to agitate them. It happens sometimes that, under the influence 
of causes of irregular and terrestrial origin, — such as earthquakes 
and winds, to which may be added the periodical oscillations of the 
tides, — the sea is upheaved to great heights, and breaks beyond 
its usual limits. But it is soon drawn back to its more common 
state of equilibrium, either by its own weight or by friction — 
another cause of stability, the origin of which is also weight. 
Laplace, as the result of an inquiry into what were the conditions 
necessary to the absolute stability of the equilibrium of seas, proved 
that it is sufficient that the density of the ocean be less than that 
of the earth — a condition which is precisely realized in nature. 
Thus, if they were lighter, the waters of the sea would be in a 
perpetual state of mobility; if they were heavier, the variations 
from a state of equilibrium owing to accidental causes would be 
considerable, and would occasion frightful catastrophes botli on 
continents and islands. 

But the persistence of the action of weight is not observable 
only in the land and water masses : the air is also sul^ect to it. 
Without this pressure, which keeps them to the earth's surface, 
the elasticity, or the force of expansion, which is, as we shall soon 
see, a distinctive property of gases, joined to the centrifugal force 
due to the rotation of the earth, would soon dissipate the atmo- 
sphere into space. 

Such are, as a whole, the phenomena due to the continuous and 
latent action, so to speak, of weight on our globe. It is this action 
which everywhere maintains equilibrium, and which re-establishes 
it when it is disturbed by the action of physical forces. 

The phenomena of motion, due to the same force, form an 
equally interesting and magnificent picture. The infiltration of the 
waters throng the earth's surface to different depths is due to this 
irresistible tendency of all bodies towards the centre of the earth. 
It is this tendency which by degrees undermines the land and rocks, 
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and, distiuribing their equilibrium, gives rise to the falling away of 
the sides of mountains and hills, and in time fills up the valleys. 
These movements have not the action of weight only for their origin, 
and we shall see further on how this action combines itself with 
those of other physical or chemical forces, and particularly with that 
of heat, to cause most of the motion of which the surface of our 
globe and its atmosphere are the constant scene. 

Often the work of disorganization remains unperceived until the 
instant when the catastrophe occurs. Masses of high rocks being 
undermined, all at once lose their equilibrium, and slide or are 
dashed down, destroying everything in their path. Entire mountains 
have thus covered towns and villages with their and history 

has recorded numerous examples of these terrible events. In the 
thirteenth century, Mount Grenier, the summit of which still towers 
above the mountains which border the Valley of Ohamh^*ry on the 
south, partly crumbled away, and buried tlie little town of Saint- 
Andr6 and many villages: the ** ahtmes de Myans'^ are still shown, 
where lie the dShris and the victims. In 1806 a no less terrible 
landslip took place, and precipitated from the sides of Mount 
Euffi, into the Valley of Goldan, an eiionnous mass of rock, which 
completely buried many villages, and partly filled up a little 
neighbouring lake. 

It would be superfluous to calculate what is the destructive 
energy of similar masses precipitated by the action of weight from 
a height often prodigious, and the velocity of which increases with 
the height of the fall. Avalanches are phenomena of the same 
order, and are more frequent than the fall of mountain-sides and 
rocks. Masses of snow, collected on the inclined side of a mountain, 
or on the edge of a precipice, slide by their own weight, then detach 
themselves, and fall, crushing everything in their path. Often a slight 
shock — a pistol-shot, or a shout even — ^is sufficient to destroy the 
equilibrium, and occasion the phenomenon. In the icebergs, or 
mountains of ice in the polar regions, the pressure of the blocks 
one upon the other gives rise to similar eflTects, in which the irre- 
sistible action of weight again shows its power. Glaciers, too — those 
rivers of hardened snow pressed into compact ice — descend the slopes 
of the mountains under the pressure of the weight of the upper 
sti'ata. This movement of slow progression is so irresistible, that 
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the lateral and underlying rocks are striated and polished by the 
crystalline mass, and by the debris of boulders and pebbles which 
it draws along. 

In volcanic eruptions, the explosive force of the interior gases 
often sends forth into the air cinders, fragments of stone, and rocks. 
But if these masses thus seem to escape for a moment from the 
action of gravity, the strife of the two forces is not of long duration, 
and the projectiles obey the invincible law of all terrestrial bodies. 
It is the same law which determines the fall of hail, rain, snow — 
that is to say, the particles of aqueous vapour which have been 
condensed, and thus rendered heavier than the stratum of the air 
to which they rose, under the combined influence of heat and even 
— paradoxical as it may seem — of weight itself. 

Thus much, then, concerning the fall, properly so called, of 
bodies of which the equilibrium, from some cause or other, has 
been disturbed. But there is, on the surface of our planet, quite 
another series of movements, in which weight plays the most im- 
portant part, and the continuity of which produces an admirable 
circulation on our planet, without which life itself would soon be 
extinct. 

The incessant evaporation of liquid masses gives rise to the 
formation of clouds, and it is the difference between the weight 
of the air, and of the particles of vapour of which clouds are 
formed, which causes their ascending movement. Rain, due to the 
fall of these same particles when liquefied, falls through the action of 
terrestrial gravity, to the lowest levels — forms brooks and rivers, and 
these fluvial masses following the natural slope of the ground, reach 
the sea, sometimes flowing with majestic slowness, at other times 
rushing noisily over a rugged bed. Sometimes stopped by natural 
obstacles, the w’atei*s spread themselves in the form of lakes : or 
else, arriving at the edge of a wall of rocks, flow over in cascades. 
Such are the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, of Niagara* and 
the Zambesi cataracts in Central Africa. 

Currents are not peculiar to the solid portion of the surface of 
the earth. The ocean is furrowed with real rivers, the regular 
movements of which are determined by the action of weight, 
although their origin is due to another physical agent — ^heat. It is 
also weight which regulates all the movements of the atmospheric 
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gaseous ma&Si 'which unites its restless power to the action of the 
other natural forces. 

In conclusion, there is no action on our planet in which weight 
does not intervene sometimes to establish equilibrium, at others to 
give rise to motion. Even when it appears to be destroyed or 
counterbalanced, it is still at work, and is ever present wherever 
particle is found, apparently invariable, and, according to the ideas 
experiment has given us of matter, as indestructible and eternal as 
matter itself. 
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WEIGHT AND UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION. 

Common tendency of heavy bodies to fall towards the centre of the earth — Weight 
is a particular case of the force of universal gravitation — ^All the particles 
of the globe act on a falling stone as if they were all situated in the 
centre of the earth— The force of gravity acts beyond the atmosphere even 
in the celestial spaces : the sun^ planets, stars —all bodies, gravitate towards 
each other. 

A ll the varied and numerous phenomena to which we referred in 
the previous chapter have the same origin — a fact wliich will 
become more evident as experimental proofs are given. All are due 
to the action of a similar cause, or force, since this term is now 
given to every cause capable of producing or of modifying motion 
in a body as of bringing it back to a state of rest. 

What the essence or primordial cause of this force is, is a problem 
which science does not seek to solve : it confines itself to studying 
the efiects of the force by means of observation, and thence to 
discover the law which regulates them ; and in this we shall soon 
see it has completely succeeded. The direction of the action of 
weight, that is to say, the line in which the heavy body tends to 
move or is moved when it meets with no resistance ; the point at 
which the force is applied ; and, lastly, its intensity or the energy 
with which it attracts or pulls each material particle, are facts 
exactly determined. We shall recur in detail to them in the 
fdlowiiig chapters. 

We know by experiment that a force resides somewhere, that it 
has its centre of action in a given place. We may say more : we 
cannot conceive it acting without a material body to act upon. 
Where, then, is the centre of action of terrestrial gravity? It is 
not in the heavy body itself. Indeed, according to a principle of 
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faiijKXKtiMBtee ib^ lh» m0b^ of or 

yfind^ of inerfior-^ bcni^ ci^ot pot itself io m^m ^htux it is 
«t rest, nor of itself modify its movemeat when in motion. 

It is, then, ootside a falling body that we must look for the cause 
of its &11. We are so accustomed, from our infancy, to see all 
bodies which surround us falling under the action of weight, or in 
other words to see the force of gravity at work, that the question 
seems to be an idle one. But, as D’Alembert has said, “It is not 
without reason that philosophers ctfe astonished to see a stone fall, 
and those who laugh at their astonishment would soon share it 
themselves, if they would reflect on the question.” 

It is from above downwards, in the vertical of any place — that 
is to say, in a line upright or perpendicular with regard to the surface 
—that all bodies fall, and it is in the same direction that they press 
on their supports. Weight, then, we see, acts as it were from the 
interior of the earth ; and since for points at short distances apart, 
the verticals, or upright lines, at these points seem pai’allel, it may 
be supposed that, instead of a single force, there exists an infinity 
of forces, all acting in the same manner and in the same direction. 
But it is easily seen that this last conclusion is not exact. 

Weight, or gravity, everywhere acts in the same manner. In 
all places, in all latitudes, at 
the equator, at the poles, in the 
temperate regions of the world, 
its influence is felt always 
in a dimction perpendicular to 
the horizon. To know at what 
point of our globe this multiple 
action is concentrated, we must 
find out if all the verticals have 
a single common meeting-place. 

Let us take any one of the 
meridians of our planet. Each 
part of the circle wliich forms 
the meridian indicates an horizon, fjo. 2 ,->conveiBenc« of tj»e verticain towani# tuo 

' centre of tbe eertn, 

and the line perpendicular to this, 

or the vertical of the place, is no other than one of tbe radii of 
the circumference ; that is to say, a line running to the centre of the 
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sphere. Thus all verticals, such as A z, Fig. 2, though apparently 
parallel when adjacent ones only are considered, are in reality con- 
veigent ; they are directed towards the centre, o, of the earth. This 
is only a first approxinsation : the earth not being exactly spherical, 
but flattened at the poles and swelled out all round its equatorial 
circumference, the verticals of the different latitudes do not pre- 
cisely tend to the same point We shall observe also that besides 
this cause of deviation there exist local irregularities which render 
the determination of the real centre of the action of gravity very 
complex. But from our present point of view these different 
deviations have no importance. I-et us now raster this first 
fundamental result : 

All bodies have a tendency to fall towards the centre of the earth. 
(Gravity acts on them, as a single force concentrated in this point. 

This law has no exception. It applies to bodies placed on the 
surface or at any height whatever in the atmosphere ; on the earth's 
crust, or in the deepest mines, observation always confirms its truth. 

This convergence of all falling bodies which tend towards one 
point, is in contradiction with a popular prejudice still prevalent. 
Many persons when they are told that the earth is round, and that 
it is inhabited on every part of its surface, cannot conceive how at 
their antipodes the inhabitants of the planet can walk, as it were, 
feet uppermost, and how material bodies, solid or liquid, can remain 
in equilibrium. By reflecting a little they would soon see that the 
idea of above and below is quite relative ; that on a sphere in space 
each part of the surface is equally horizontal, and the tendency of all 
bodies towards the centre of the sphere well explains the state of equi^ 
librium which exists on whatever part of the surface they are placed. 

But whence comes this central force? Is it a secret property 
independent of matter ? Does earth alone enjoy this mysterious 
power? 

These important questions remained unanswered two centuries 
ago, smoe which time Galileo’s experiments on falling bodies, 
and the profound speculations of Huyghens on the principles of 
mechanics, enalded the genius of Newton to reach the general 
cause which produces all the phenomena of gravity on the surface 
of the earth as well as throughout the entire nniveme. Weight is, 
in fact, a particular case of a force at work in all parts of the 
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imiverse — the force of universal gravitation. In virtue of this force 
any two particles of matter gravitate or fall towards each other, that 
is to say, they have a mutual tendency to re-unite, which depends 
on their respective masses and on their distance apart. Here is the 
law of this dependence: — 

If we take for unity the force which draws two equal masses, 
situated at a unit of distance apart, towards each other, if qne of 
the masses be doubled, the force itself will be doubled : if the other 
mass be replaced by one three times gi*eater, the force will bo 
now tripled, and, in consequence, will be six times greater than 
at the beginning. 

If now, the masses remaining the same, we make the distance 
twice, three times, four times Zess, the force of gravitation will be 
four, nine, sixteen times greater. 

Thus, attraction, or gravitation — we shall use this latter term in 
preference (discarding altogether in future the term weight, which 
by this time should have served its purpose), because it supposes 
nothing as to the unknown essence of the force itself — is propor- 
tional to the product of the masses, and varies inversely as the square ^ 
of their distances. 

Such is the fuudamendal principle of which the phenomena of 
weight are so many particular manifestations. It was not an easy 
thing to deduce from it all the consequences, to calculate the re- 
ciprocal actions of all the small masses composing the entire bulk 
of the earth, and the effect resulting from all these combined actions. 
Newton, and after him the great geometers who have developed his 
discovery, D’Alembert, Euler, Maclaurin, Lagrange and Laplace, have 
devoted themselves to this task. They have shown that a spherical 
mass of homogeneous matter acts on an exterior point in the same 
way as if all the matter were concentrated at its centre. The same 
thing is true of a homogeneous spherical layer, and consequently of 
a series of strata of this same form, the density of which continues 
to increase according to a definite law. 

Such is precisely the case with the earth: and Newton thus 
explains how the direction of gravity is eveiywbere vertical to the 

^ The aqoare of a number is the product of the multiplication of the number by 
itself : thus 0 is the square of 3 ; 100, the square of 10 ; 1,000,000 the square 
of 1,000, and so on. 
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surface, or the .straight line between the heavy body and the centre 
of the globe. 

A body situated in the interior of the earth is attracted by the 
mass which lies beneath .it, but the action of the particles of the 
exterior layer destroy each other, so that the intensity of gravita- 
tion goes on diminishing fix)in the surface to the centre*^ In like 
manner, this intensity diminishes in the case of bodies exterior to 
the earth, in proportion as their distance from the earth increases. 

Thus, then, the source of gravity at the surface of our globe lies 
in the entire mass of which it is composed. There is not a single 
particle, however small it may be, which does not take part in the 
general action. Nay, more : when a stone falls, at the same time 
that it feels the influence of the mass of the globe it reacts on this 
globe by its own bulk : the two bodies come together by gravitating 
one towards the other. The motion of the stone, however, is alone 
perceptible, fis its mass is almost nothing compared to that of the 
earth. But more of this presently. 

It has been stated tliat gravitation is universal. Not only, indeed, 
does it govern all tlie phenomena of terrestrial gravity, but it extends 
its power to tlie most remote parts of the heavens. The moon 
and the earth gi’avitate reciprocally towards each other, and they 
both gravitate towards the sun. All the planets of our solar system 
continually act on one another, and on the immense sphere which 
shines at their common focus. By its enormous mass, the sun 
keeps all of them in their orbits, so that the movements of all the 
celestial bodies which compose the system are mutually balanced 
and varied under the influence of the same force perpetually acting 
in each of them. 

We have endeavoured to give elsewhere* an idea of these grand 
problems, the solution of which is the triumph of science. Let us 

^ In fact, tlie intensity of gravity first increases from the surface to a distance 
from the centre which is estimated at nearly seycn-tenths of the radius ; it after- 
wards lessens to the centre. These variations are due to this fact, that the con- 
oenirio layers of which oiir globe is formed are not homogeneous ; their density 
inoreases from the surface to the centre, and the density of the superficial strata is 
less than two-thirds of the mean density. ITiese results have been deduced flom 
pendulum observations. 

• "The Heavens; an Ilbuit rated Handbook of Popular Astronomy.” By 
A. Quillemin. Translated by Mrs. Lookyer. 
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recall only two proofs of the existence of the force of universal 
gravitation in the celestial spaces. The tides — those periodical 
oscillations of the sea — are produced by the action of the masses 
of the moon and sun : and aerolites, celestial bodies in miniature, 
which sometimes fall on our planet, show that the action of terrestrial 
gravity is capable of diverting exterior masses from their orbits. 

The most recent researches in stellar astronomy prove, moreover, 
that the same force regulates the movements of the most distant 
stars. The double stars are systems of suns, situated at immense 
distances from our globe, and revolving round each other: here, 
again, it is certain that their motions are effected according to the 
same laws which regulate those of the planets — laws which are 
a direct consequence of gravitation, that is, of their weight. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAW8 OF ATTRACTION. — FALLING BODIES. 

First experiments of Galileo on falling bodies— Equal velocity of bodies falling 
m iwci/o— Vertical direction of gravity — Deviation from the vertical due 
to the rotation of the earth — Galileo’s inclined plane ; Att wood’s machine i 
Morin’s machine ; laws of failing bodies — Influence of the resistance of the 
air on the velocity of bodies falling through the atmosphere ; experiments of 
D^saguliers. 

TT is recorded of Galileo that in his youth, when he was Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Pisa, making his first 
experiments on the fall of heavy bodies, he wished to see if it were 
true, as had been said and believed from the time of Aristotle, that 
the unequal velocity noticed in different bodies falling from a given 
height was due to their unequal weight, or if it depended on the 
nature of their material. 

It was from the top of the famous Leaning Tower of Pisa that 
he made these experiments : balls of different metals — gold, copper, 
lead — having the same dimensions, but different weights, reached 
the ground at nearly the same instant; a ball of wax, however 
was much more retai-ded. 

But tlie differences in the times of falling were not decided 
enough to be attributed to the inequality of weight, so that it 
did not appear probable that, as held by many, a thing twice as 
heavy as another would fall twice as fast. 

Having let the same thing fall through the air and through water, 
he proved that the differences between the times of their respective 
falls depended upon the density of the medium through which they 
fall, and not on the weights of the falling bodies themselves. 
Galileo hence oonclnded that it is to the resistance of the air we 
must attribute the differences in the time of fall observed. 
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When a body falls thi*ough air, tuc mj other meditim, it must 
constantly displace the molecnl^ o$ which the meditun is composed, 
and this is only possible by communiosting to them a part of its 
own movement. Suppose, then, we let fall at the same instant a 
ball of lead and a ball of cork of equal weight: the latter loses 
more of its own movement than the first does in displacing the 
same quantity of air, because being of a lighter 
substance it is larger, so that its speed is naturally 
more diminished. The difference would be still 
more perceptible if the fall, instead of being 
effected through the air, were to take place in a 
dense gas. 

Galileo’s discovery has since been exactly con- 
firmed by experiment, and the honour of this 
(‘oiifirmation belongs to Newton. 

Take a long glass tube furnished at both ends 
with two frames of copper, one hermetically closed, 
the other terminated by a stopcock, which allows 
the tube to be adjusted on the table of an air-pump, 
an instrument by which we can carry off, or exhaust, 
the air which it contains. We now introduce into 
one end of the tube bodies of different densities, 
such as small pieces of wood, metal, feathers, paper, 
cork, &c. After exhausting the air by means of 
the air-pump, and turning the stopcock to prevent 
its re* entrance, we turn the tube quickly, and place 
it in a vertical position. All the little bodies at 
once quit the top and fall together in the direction 
of the axis of the cylinder (Fig. 4). If the tube be 
inverted before the air is extTacted, the unequal 
rate of fall is clearly shown. If the experiment 
be repeated several times, gradually letting the air 
into the tube, it will be observed that this in- 
equality decreases with the rarefaction of the air „ , . 

in the tube. When the vacuum is as complete as ^i2 

possible, all the bodies, although of different den- ^ 
sities, reach the lower part of the instrument at the same time. 

It is then the resistance of the medium which is the cause of the 

c 2 
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unequal rate of fall of bodies more or less heavy or more or less dense. 
This resistance not only retards the motion, but also produces devia- 
tions in the direction of the fall of the lighter bodies. A sheet of 
paper, for instance, thrown into the air, takes a cuiTed and often 
very irregular flight to the ground. If we take a piece of moneys 
a penny for ijwtance, and a disc of paper of the same size^ and let 
them fall separately from the same height, the mon^ wHl touch 
the ground before the paper. If we afterwards place the disc on 
the penny, and let them fall together, both will touch the ground 
at the same instant. The metal, in the latter case, prevents the 
i-esistance of the air at the lower face of the paper. 

What has just been said of solid bodies applies equally to liquids 
and gases. A mass of water is divided, in its fall, into a number 
of very small drops, the formation of wliich is due to the resistance of 
the air and the mobility of the liquid particles. This division is very 
perceptible in jets and in cascades or natural sheets of water which 
fall from great lieights. If, in order to experiment on the fall of 
liquid bodies, W'e use a tube in which a vacuum has been made, the 
w'ater will be found to ffdl m Uoc to the lower part, keeping the 
cylindrical form of the vessel, and its fall produces a dry noise — 
a click,” as would that of a solid body. Such a tube forms what 
is called a ** w^ater hammer.” Smoko inclosed in a similar vacuous 
tube also falls: it is thus seen that gaseous and vaporous bodies 
have a certain weight. 

We may state, in passing, that th resistance of the air to the 
fall of bodies is a fortunate thing for agriculture, which already 
suifers too much from the ravages produced by hail. Without this 
1‘esistaiice the smallest rain would strike the surface of the ground 
with ever-increasing force, and ivould cause great damage. 

Here, then, is one point gained, and tlie first law of falling 
bodies proved : — All bodies situated on the surface of the earth 
whatever may he their volume arid their moM, fall in vacuo wiih 
equal velocity. 

'An important inference may be at once drawu from this, namely, 
that the force of gravity acts wdth equal energy on each particle 
of matter, absolutely as if each of the particles which compose a 
body were separate and independent. Experiment has proved to 
us that gravity acts in the same way on all bodies, whatever be 
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tbeir volumes and densities, whilst tlie might of the body is the sum 
of the action of gravity on all the particles, and in consequence , 
it varies, either with the volume, for homogeneous bodies of the 
same kind of matter, or, if the volume changes, it varies with the 
density. 

Let us inquire further into the phenqmena of the fall of bodies 
on the earth’s surface. 

The direction of gravit}'-*-and this is a fact that every one oatt 
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prove for himself — is, in every part of the earth, vertical ; that is, 
in a straight line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
This plane may be determined by the surface of still water. A 
very simple practical way to assure oneself of this fact is to observe 
the position that a flexible thread stretched by a lieavy weight takes 
when the thread comes to rest, after many oscillations. Such a 
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thread is called a plumb-lime or plummet, and is used by work- 
men who wish to construct an upright building. Placing the 
plumb-line above a liquid mass at rest, for example a mercury 
bath, it is easily seen that the direction of the string and that of its 
image are in the same straight line (Fig. 5), and consequently, in 
virtue of the laws of the reflection of light, which we shall discuss 
in the sequel, both are perpendicular to the horizontal surface of 
the liquid. 

The different verticals, we have already said, are not parallel ; but 
at very slight distances the angle which they form is so small that 
it is impossible to measure it. This is not the case if we take two 
places on the earth somewhat distant from each other : in this case 
their respective verticals can be measured by means of astronomical 
observations. If the two places are on the same meridian, and 
have the same geographical longitude, the angle of the verticals 
is measured by the difference of latitude. The difference between 
the directions of gravity between Paris and Dunkirk is tlius found 
to be about 2° 12', between London and Edinburgh about 4° 25' ; the 
vertical which passes through the top of the cross of St. Paul’s 
and that which passes through the flagstaff on Victoria Tower 
make but a very small angle with each othcr.^ 

Hence it follows that the w^aters of a lake or of a sea are^i 
bounded by a surface which is not plane, but spherical, or rather 
spheroidal, although at every part or point of the earth’s surface 
it is confounded with the plane of the horizon of the place. 

We must therefore understand that when it is said that heavy 
bodies fall in a constant direction, which is that of the vertical of 
the place, this constancy implies only a parallelism of fall at places 
very near together. 

Lastly, let us add that the rotatory movement of the earth 
produces a deviation in tlie fall of bodies. A body at a (Fig, 6), 

> If the experiment is made in the neighbourhood of a very high mountain, the 
plumb-line is deflected from the vertical, under the influence of the attraction of 
the mass of the moontain. This deviation, always veiy slight, was first measured 
by Bouguer and Laoondamine, on the side of the Chimboraxo. In 1774 Dr. 
Maskelyne measured the attractive influence of Mount Schthallion, which he found 
equal to about 12" ; that is, two plumb-lines, situated on either side of the mountain, 
instead of forming between them the angle indicated by the difierence of latitude of 
the stations, formed one larger by 12 seconds. 
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situated at a certain height in the air, would fall at the foot of the 
vertical at A, if the earth was immovable. But during the time of 
its fall, the rotatory movement makes it describe an axe a larger 
than the arc A a' described by the base of the vertical. Left to 
itself, it retains its velocity of primitive impulsion, and ought to 
fall at ^ to the east of the lower point. Such is the deviation which 
the theory indicates, and which being nothing at the poles, goes on 
increasing towards the equator. Experiment confirms the reasoning : 
in the atmosphere, however, it is difficult to succeed in the experi- 
ment, on account of the disturbances in the air ; but it can be proved 
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that a metallic ball a dropped at the mouth of a very deep mine, 
falls at b', a little to the east of the foot B of the plumb-line which 
marks the vertical. The deviation depends of course on the depth 
of the mine: at the equator it is 33 millimetres for a well 100 
metres deep. For a mine at Freiburg, in Saxony, M. lieich proved an 
eastern deviation of 28 millimetres at a depth of 1 o8’5 metres, theory 
indicating 2G G millimetres. It is evident, then, that we have here an 
experimental proof of the earth’s rotation. 

Galileo, in his experiments on the fall of heavy bodies, did not 
confine liimself to destroying the popular fallacy, which was still 
prevalent in his time, regarding the inequality of the velocity of fall 
being attributable to the difference of weight or to the density of the 
substances. He observed that the velocity acquired increased with 
the heights of the fall ; that the spaces traversed were not simply pro- 
portional to the times employed to traverse them, — in fact, that the 
fall of heavy bodies, instead of being a uniform, is an accelerated 
movement. Such an asseition doubtless had been made before him. 
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The plan invented by Attwood to retard the movement of falling 
bodies is this: a veiy fine silken thread is passed lound a wheel 
(Fig. 8), moving easily on friction rollers, the thread having at 
its two extremities metallic cylinders of exactly the same weight. 
In this state, the pulley, the line, and the weights remain 
at rest, because the two equal weights produce equilibrium. If 
an additional weight is placed on one of them, the system will 
put into motion: the two portions of the line will be moved 
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Fig 8 -PuUoy of AttwooU’s machinu. 


in an opposite direction, each still, however, keeping its vertical 
direction. But it will be at once seen that the speed of the fall 
will be the more retarded as the additional weight is small com- 
pared with the sum of the two equal weights. Let us suppose 
that each of these weighs 12 grammes, and the additional one 
weighs 1 gramme only. The total weight of 25 grammes being 
put into nmtion by a force which is only a twenty-fifth part, it is 
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The other plate is in the form of a ring, and the opening is large 
enough to allow the weight 


suspended to tiie line j>' to 
paesthTongh^lmt on the other 
band stojm the additional 
weight p on account of its 
elongated form. A pendulum 
l)eating seconds is added : 
each movement of the second- 
liancl makes a clear sharp 
noise, by means of which 
the passing seconds can Iw 
counted without looking at 
the dial* A contrivance at- 
tached to the clock enables 
each experiment to begin at 
the precise instant when the 
seconds* hand is at the zero 
of the dial, at the upper part 
of the latter. The additional 
weight, first placed above 
the weight wliicli occupies 
the division 0 of the vei*- 
tical scale, is suddenly let 
go by the action of the 
mechanisTu, and motion 
begins. 

The experiments are per- 
formed in this way : Place the 
lower plate in such a place on 
the column that the cylindri- 
cal weight surmounted with 
the weight p will touch it 



precisely at the commence- ^ io.-Exp«ri.nent.. «u.i> ..r ,.u.ng 
ment of the second second, 


which is determined by the 


coincidence of the second beat of the pendulum with the click of 


the weight on the plate. Suppose this point be at the twelfth 
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division at the scale (Fig. 10). It is then observed, in conducting 
this operation successively during two, three, four seconds, &c., 
that the lower plate must be at the following divisions, in order 
that the click of the weight coincides each time with the successive 
beats of the clock. These divisions are marked by the numbers 
48, 108, 192, 

Thus the spaces described an* : - 


After 1 second 12 cfn timet 


„ 2 secomlh ... 


- 12 X 4 

„ a ,, ... 


- 12 X 0 

♦» 4 M 

102 

■= 12 X 16 

n 

3UO 

=* 12 X 2.5 

The space, then, through which a falling 

body travels, must be 

multiplied by the numbers 4, 

9, 16, 26 . . 

. . to obtain the space 

descrilx^d during 2, 3, 4, 5 . . 

. . seconds of fall. If the additional 


weight be changed, tlio numbers wliich measure the spaces traversed 
in each second would change : their ratio, however, would still 
remain the same. 

Here, then, is the first law, the one discovered by Galileo : — 

The space described hj bodies falling freely under the action of 
(fravity is proportional to the square of the time elapsed from the 
beginning of the fall. 

It remains for us now to determine the law of velocity — ^that is, 
to learn what is the speed acquired after 1, 2, 3 ... . seconds of 
fall. Whilst the body which falls remains subject to the action of 
gravity, this velocity goes on increasing at each instant during the 
fall, and cannot in consequence be directly observed. To render this 
determination possible, the continuous action of gravity must be 
suppressed at the moment the following second begins, so that the 
body may continue to move uniformly, aTid in mrhie of the acquired 
velocity alone. 

It is important to understand what is meant by the velocity of a 
body which falls, or, to speak generally, which is endowed with an 
accelerated motion. This velocity of motion at a given moment 
is measured by the space through which the body would travel 
uniformly in each of the following seconds if the force ceased to 
act, and the motion ceased to be accelerated. The ring of Attwood’s 
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Djachine realises this hypothesis. It is sufficieut to fix it successively 
at the divisions that were shown in the first experiment, then to 


find by trial at which part of the 
scale the lower plate must be in 
order that the weight, relieved of 
its overweight, may strike it at the 
beginning of the following second. 

The experiment, supposing that p 
has the same mass as p\ will give 
the following numbers : 36, 96, 180, 
&c. (see Fig. 11). Hence it follows 
that the uniform velocity of falling 
bodies, acquired after 1, 2, 3 ... . 
seconds of fall, is : 

After 1 second . 24 centhnetrea per second. 

„ 2 seconds. 48 „ „ 

>» 3 „ . 72 „ ,, 

The velocity goes on increasing in 
proportion to the time; the second 
law which governs the fall of heavy 
bodies may then be thus enun- 
ciated : — 

When a heavy body falls freely 
vrider tlie action of gravity, its speed 
is accelerated : Us velocity, at any 
moment of tJie fall, is proportional to 
the time elapsed since tlie commence- 
nient of motion. 

It follows also from the same ex- 
periments that tlie velocity acquired 
after one second of fall carries the 
body through double the space passed 
through during the first second ; and 



it is easily seen that this is indepen- 
dent of the unit of time chosen. 


Fm 11 — Expei’ltnenml Kf udy of lulling 
boilies. Law of velocity 


The same laws are proved experimentally by means of the 
machine invented by M. Morin, of which Fig. 12 gives a general 
view. A weight of a cylindro-conical form descends freely along 
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two vertical rods: it is furnished with a pencil, which marks a 
continuous line on a cylinder covered with a sheet of paper. 

If the cylinder were immovable, the line marked by the weight 
(luring its fall w^ould be a straight vertical line, which would indi* 
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cate nothing as to the spaces traversed during successive seconds. 
But the cylindrical column is made to turn uniformly on its axis, 
by the aid of a system of toothed wheels moved by the descent of a 
weight, and uniformity of rotation is produced by a fan-regulator, 
the spindle of which is connected with the train. Owing to this 
motion of the cylinder ijnder the pencil in its descent, the pencil 
traces a curve, and an examination of this curve shows us the law 
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which governs the spaces described by the body during each second 
at difiPerent part.s of its fall. 

The curve is what is called in geometry a parabola, the funda- 
mental property of which is as follows : — The distances of the 
successive points of the curve from a line dmwn perpendicular 
to the axis of the pambola from its vertex, are proportional to 
the squares of the distances of these points from the axis itself. 
The line perpendicular to the axis being divided into five equal 
parts, the five distances from the vertex to the points of division, 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 , will be in the ratio of 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, but the five vertical lines 
let fall from the divisions will be in the 
ratio of 1, 4, 9, 16, and 25, that is, propor- 
tional to the squares of the first numbers. 

Now the cylinder having turned uni- 
formly on its axis, the equal portions of 
the circumference which separate the 
points of division of the horizontal line 
mark the successive seconds of fall of the 
weight, and the vertical lines are the spaces 
traversed. 

As to tlie law of velocities, it is a 
direct consequence of that of spaces. weight in it» fail 

It must not be imagined that the 
machines described give results of mathematical exactness. There are 
many hindrances, such as the friction of the parts, and the resistance 
of the air, which are opposed to such results ; but the differences 
which arise from them are veiy slight. 

The experiments made by means of Attwood’s machine show 
moreover that gravity acts on the falling body in a continuous and 
constant manner. For the spaces traversed during successive seconds 
may be represented by the odd numbers 1, 3, 5 , 7 , 9, &c. ; and as the 
velocities acquired at the commencement of the second and following 
seconds are 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, &c., so that if no force acted during each 
of these seconds, the spaces described would be represented by 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, &c., there is a constant difference, due to the continued 
action of the force of gravity during each second, precisely equal to 
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the space traversed during the first second. This difference therefore 
marks the continuous action of gravity. 

Again, it is seen that if a body is thrown up vertically, the 
height to which it rises depends on the amount of force exerted,— 
moreover, its velocity decreases, — and when it descends under the 
action of gravity, its increasing speed at eacli point along its path 
is precisely equal to that wliicli it possessed at the same point 
during its ascent. 

The experiments made by the aid of Galileo’s inclined plane 
and Attwood’s machine are founded on an artificial diminution of 
the intensity of gravity, which, without changing the laws which 
govern their fall, retards the motion of falling bodies. But precisely 
on this account they do not enable us to measure the actual space 
traversed during one second of fall ; and, moreover, the experiments 
must be made m vacvo. M. Morin's machine would give this space 
approximately, but the result would require corrections for friction 
and the resistance of tlie air. We shall see further on that the 
exact space has been deteimined by a more precise method. 

The intensity of the force of gi'avity, moreover, as we shall soon 
see, is not rigorously constant : it varies with the place, according to 
latitude, and even \Nitli the local features of the terrestrial crust, 
lastly, in the same place, the intensity varies with the height 
above the ground, or with the depth beneath it. 

It must be borne in mind that the following figures refer to 
the fall of bodies in vacuo, in the latitude of London, and at a 
little distance from the sea-level. 

Under these conditions, a body travels during the first second 
of its fall, 16 feet. The velocity acquired after one second is 
then 32J feet, and it is this latter number which is taken as a 
measure of the force of' ginvity. 


Fall in 1 second — I X ~ 

„ 2 secionds = 4 X 1(>|\ = 

„ 3 „ - 9 X 16, V - 144VV 

„ 4 „ - 16 X 16,^ « 257^ 

„ 6 „ - 26 X 16, V - 402* 


The time that a body takes to fall from a certain height, an<l 
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the velocity acquired at the moment it touches the ground, may 
also be found in like manner. 

In the case of a hilling body the velocity is uniformly in- 
creased by gravity ; in the case of an ascending one it is uniformly 
decreased. 

To throw a body to a vertical height of 400 feet we must give it 
a velocity of 161 feet per second. This body, then, takes 5 seconds 
to ascend, and it would descend in the same time. 

Let us repeat, in order that the reader may not imagine that 
the above numbers are found to be rigorously true in practice, that 
the resistance of the air is an element which much influences the 
movements of rising or falling bodies, and that the ratio of their 
weight to the surfiice which they offer to this resistance makes the 
result vary. The experiment made by a physicist of the eighteenth 
century, D^saguliers, before Newton, Halley, Derham, and many 
others, may here be referred to. Having dropped from the lantern 
above the dome of St. I’auVs different bodies, such as leaden balls 
2 inches in diameter, and bladders filled with air, of 5 inches 
in diameter, he found that the lead took seconds to fall through 
272 feet, the height of the lantern above the ground ; and tliat 
the bladders took 18^ seconds. Now, in vacuo, the space would 
have been passed through by both bodies in seconds. 

As the resistance of the air increases with the velocity of the 
fall, it is clear that bodies which fall from a great height, after 
having acquired a certain speed, finish their descent with a uni- 
Ibrm movement. It has been calculated that a drop of water, the 
volume of which would be about the i.ooo.o^bblooo ^^ ^ cubic inch, 
would fall through perfectly calm air with a constant velocity of 
5 inches a second, so that it would not travel more than 25 feet 
in a minute. This explains the relatively small velocity of rain- 
drops, in spite of the considerable lieight of the clouds from which 
they fall. 
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CIIAriPHl IV. 

LAWS OF aKAVITY.--TnE PKNDOLIJM. 


Tho P<!ndulimi -Galileo’s observalions ~ definition of the simple pendulum — Jso- 
chronisni of oscillations of small amplitude — Relation between the time of 
tho oscillations and the length of the pendulum — Variations of the force of 
gRivity in different latitudes— Borda’s pendulum — Lengths of the ijendulums 
w'hich boat seconds in London, at the equator, and at the poles — Calculation 
of the oblateneas of the earth — Experiments proving that tho density of tho 
earth increases from the surface to the centre. 

N ewton, seated ono day in liis garden at Woolsthorpe, saw an 
apple break off from the brancli of a tree, and fall at his feet. 
It was this simple circumstance which suggested to him his pro- 
found researches on the nature of the force c)f gravity, and whicli 
made him ask whetlier this mysterious action, to which all terres- 
trial bodies are subjected, whatever their height in the atmosphere, 
whether at tlie bottom of valleys or at the top of the highest 
mountains, did not extend even to the moon. Thanks to tho 
meditations of this great genius, we had not long to wait for tlie 
solution of this grand problem : hut it was not till twenty years 
later that the edifice of which Keiffer, Galileo, and Iluyghens had 
prepared the foundation, which the successors of Newton finished, 
and which bears this triumphant superscription — “Universal Gravi- 
tation,** — was at last constructed in its majestic beauty. 

Is this anecdote, repeated by all biographers of the great man, 
really true ? It matters little : the essential point is that it is 
probable. But we should he mistaken if we imagined that it was 
of a nature to diminish the glory of the philosopher. Such things 
had happened millions of times before, to his ancestors and to his 
contemporaries. Such a fact as the fall of an apple could only 
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excite such thoughts in a miud capable of the highest specula- 
tions, and moved by a will powerful enough to be always thinking 
them out. 

It was a similar occurrence which caused Galileo to undertake 
his researches on the motion of the pendulum. He was then ])ro- 
fessor at Pisa, and, as we have before stated, was studying the laws 
of falling bodies. One day,” we read, while present at a religious 
(•eT’..mony in the cathedral — spaying, however, it would seem, very 
little attention to it — he was stiuck by n bronze lamp — a clief^ 
d'mivrc of Benvenuto Cellini — wdiich, suspended by a long cord, 
was slowly swinging before the altar. Perhaps, wdth his eyes 
lixed on this improvised metronome, he joined in the singing. 
The lamp by degrees slackened its vibration, and, being attentive 
to its last movements, he noticed that it always beat in the same 
time.”' 

It was this last observation which struck Galileo. The lamp, 
when the motion had nearly ended, described smaller and smaller 
arcs through the air, the period of swing, however, remaining 
the same. The able Italian philosopher repeated the experiment, 
and discovered the connection which exists between the period of 
oscillation and tlio length of the cord supporting the oscillating 
w'eight. Iluyghens completed this beautiful discovery, and gave the 
mathematical law of the motion of the pendulum. Let us try to 
give an idea of this law, and show how it is connected with the 
theory of gravity. 

Imagine a material and heavy point m' (Fig. 14) suspended to one 
of the extremities of an inextensible line without weight. These 
are conditions which cannot be realised in practice, but they are 
accessible in theory. The line being fixed by its upper end, the 
action of gravity on the material point stretches the line in the 
vertical direction, and the system will remain at rest. 

Let us now suppose that the string is moved out of the vertical, 
still being kept tight and straight, and is then abandoned to itself 
in a vacuum. What will happen ? 

The action of gravity in the new position in M" continues on 
the material point : but as this force always acts in a vertical 


n 2 


^ J Bertrand, ** Galileo and his Worlts.’ 
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diteetiou, and as the string is no longer in that line, the resistance of 
the latter cannot completely annul the force of gravity. 

The material point, being attracted, will then fall, but as the 
string is inextensible, the fall can only be effected along an arc 

of the circle having its centre at the 
point of suspension A, and its radius 
the length of the string A M. It is as 
if the point were on an inclined plane, 
with its summit at M, and with an 
inclination gradually becoming smaller 
and smaller. Calculation shows that 
the movement will be effected with 
increasing velocity, until the time when 
the string will have returned to its 
vertical position ; then, by virtue of its 
acquired speed, it will describe an arc 
equal to the first, but with decreasing velocity. Arrived at m", at the 
same height as the point M, its motion will cease. It will be easily 
understood that the material point will recommence a movement 
similar, and perfectly equal to, the first, as the circumstances are 
the same, but in the contrary direction. This would be perpetual 
motion, if the supposed conditions could be fulfilled. 

The ideal instrument we have just described is called the 
pendulum — the sample pendulum, in contradistinction to the real 
but compound pendulums, which may be actually constructed and 
observed. 

The whole movement from m to m" is called a swing or an 
oscillation, and its duration or period is obviously the time that 
the object takes to make the entire oscillation. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that the perpetuity of the oscillations or of the 
movement of the pendulum is purely theoretical. In reality, many 
causes exist which by degrees destroy the motion, and end by 
stopping it. The suspended body is not only a material point, but 
generally a metallic lens-shaped disc or ball The rod is itself 
often large, and the resistance of the air destroys part of the motion 
of the pendulum at each oscillation. Let us add to these causes 
of retardation the friction of the knife-edge on the plane of 
suspension. Nevertheless, the laws of the simple pendulum have 
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Fia, 14 — OscHlatory movement of <i 
simple pendulum. 
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been successfully applied to the oscillations of compound pendu- 
lums, and the resistances which necessarily proceed from the 
relative imperfection of the pendulums have been taken into 
account with every possible precision. These laws, which it is 
so important to understand, and which have made the pendulum 
the best instrument for the measurement of time, the most precise 
indicator of the irregularities which the terrestrial spheroid presents, 
and a scale by the aid of which the density of our planet and of 
all the bodies of our solar system can be weighed, may now be 
stated. 

The first law is that discovered by Galileo from observation : 
it is as follows : — “ The time of very small oscillattons of one and the 
same pendulum is independent of their amplitude ; the oscillations ai^ 
isochronous — that is to say^ they are all performed in the same time** 

By small oscillations must be understood those the angle of 
which is less than four degrees. Within this limit the oscillations 
of greater amplitude are made in a very little longer time than 
the others, but the ditference is very slight, and it is not until 
after a great number of oscillations that all the little differences 
of which we speak become perceptible. 

It is theory, then, which demonstrates the isochronism of pen- 
dulum oscillations. But the law is easily verified by experiment. 
If we carefully count a considerable number of oscillations, and by 
a good chronometer measure the number of seconds elapsed, these 
two numbers obtained give, by simple division, the time of one 
oscillation, which will be found to be the same either at the 
beginning or at the end of the experiment 

This equality in the time required for passing through unequal 
distances under the influence of a constant force appears singular at 
first sight ; but on reflecting a little it will be understood, without 
further demonstration, that in the case of greater amplitude the 
pendulum commences its swing in a direction more out of the 
vertical; the force of gravity, therefore, gives it greater velocity, 
by the help of which it soou makes up for the lead which a similar 
pendulum would have in describing an arc of less amplitude. 

The second law which governs the motion of the pendulum 
establishes a relation between the time of the oscillations and the 
length of the pendulum. 
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Let US imagine a series of pendulums, the smallest of which 
beats seconds, the others performing their oscillations in 2, 3, 4 . . . 
seconds respectively. The length of these last would be 4, 9, 16 . . . 
times greater than tlie length of the first: the times following the 
series of the simple numbers, the lengths following the series of 
the squares of these numbers. This is expressed in a more general 
manner by saying : The. 'periods of oscillation of pmdvXums arc in the 
direct ratio of the square roots of their lengths. 

Theory and observation agree in demonstrating this important 
law: but since we speak of experimental verifications, and since 
we know that it is impossible to realize a simple pendulum, it is 
time to state how the laws of this ideal pendulum are applied to 
the real or compound pendulums. 

reiululums of this kind are ordinarily formed of a “bob,'^ or 
spheric.al ball of metal, with a rod adjusted 
J m in th(3 direction of the centre of figure of the 
8])hcre or of the bob. This rod is fixed at its 
i upper part into a sharp metal knife-edge, which 
rests on a hard and polished plane (Fig. 15), 
Such are the pendulums the oscillations of 
which control the motion of clocks. 

In such a system, what is understood by 
' ' the length of the pendulum is not the distance 
from the point of suspension to the lower ex- 
, ^ tremity of the heavy body, but the approximate 
distance between this point and the centre 
! of figure of the ball, when the rod of the pen- 

( dulum is thin and the ball is made of very 
dense metal — platinum, for example. This last 
point then takes the name of centre of oscillation. 
AVe will show the reason for this fundamental 
distinction. 

In a simple pendulum there is only con- 

Pio. 15.— Comyouud .it, 

pendulum. sidered to be one material point; in the com- 
pound pendulum their number, whether in the 
rod or in the ball, is infinite. It is as if there were a series 
of simple pendulums of different lengths compelled to execute 
their movements together. Their most distant particles find their 
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laovenieut accelerated; contrariwise, it is retarded in the case of 
those nearest the point of suspensioa Between these extremes 
there is one particle, the duration of whose oscillations is precisely 
equal to those of a simple pendulum of equal length. Calcula- 
tion makes us acquainted with the position of this particle in the 
bar — ^that is to say, the point which we have just termed the 
centre of oscillation. 

^ Let us now try to understand how it is possible, by means 
of pendulum observations, to solve several important questions 
which deal with the form of our planet and its physical 
constitution. 

The periods of the small oscillations of a pendulum depend upon 
its length, according to the law we have just staled. But these two 
elements also depend on the intensity of the force of gravity in 
the locality wliere the oscillations are performed. Hence it follows 
that, if we observe with great precision the number of oscillations 
that a pendulum — the length of which is known with rigorous 
exactness — executes in a sidereal day, we shall be able to calcu- 
late the precise duration of a single oscillation, and thence deduce 
the intensity of the force of gravity — that is to say, twice the 
space in which a heavy body falling in vacuo passes through in a 
second. This intensity is, in fact, connected with the length of 
the pendulum and the period of its oscillation. 

It is by this method that the value was found which has been 
already given for the latitude of Taris — 9*8094 metres. 

This determination once obtained, it is possible to obtain by 
calculation the length of the pendulum which beats seconds. This 
length is at Paris 0*994 metre, at London 3*2616 feet. Now let us 
imagine that an observer travels from the equator to either i)ole. 
As the earth is not spherical, the distance of the observer from the 
centre of the earth will vary. Greatest at the -equator, it will pro- 
gressively diminish, will pass through a mean value, and will be 
the smallest possible at the poles themselves. Now, for this reason 
alone, the energy of the action of gravity in these diflerent places 
must decrease from the poles to the equator. Another influence 
will also contribute to diminish the intensity of this force — that 
is, the rotation of the earth, the velocity of which, being nil at 
the two jx)les, progi’essivcly increases with the latitude, developing 
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at each point a greater centrifugal force, which partly counter- 
balances the action of terrestrial gravity.' 

For these two reasons, the intensity of the force of gravity will 
vary in different latitudes. How wiU our observer perceive it ? By 
observing the oscillations of the pendulum, which furnishes us with 
two different but equally conclusive methods. The first method 
consists in employing a pendulum of invariable length ; the rod 
and the bob, soldered together, are fixed to the knife-edge in a 
permanent manner. Such a pendulum, having a constant length, 
or at least only varying with changes of temperature, will oscillate 
more rapidly as the force of gravity is increased ; so that, in going 
from the poles to the equator, the number of oscillations in a mean 



Fio 16 .— Effect of eeutriftigal ftwe. 


day will be smaller and smaller. Thus, a pendulum a metre in 
length, which at Paris makes in vacvx) 8G,137 oscillations in twenty- 
four hours, if carried to the poles would make 86,242, and at the 
equator would only make in the same time 86,017 vibrations. 

The other method is to set a pendulum in motion, to measure 
with the greatest care the number of its vibrations, and also its 
length at the time of the experiment; then to deduce the length 
of a simple pendulum beating seconds at the same station. The 

* The centrifugal force is rendered manifest in physical lectures by the aid of an 
apparatus shown in Fig. 16. Circles of steel rapidly turning on an axis take the 
forms of ellipses flattened at the extremity of the axis, the flattening being more 
considerable as the velocity of rotation is greater. 
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lengths of the pendulums beating s^onds in different places, 
compared with each other, enable us to calculate the ratios which 
ejcist between the intensity of the force of gravity at those 
places. 

We possess a great number of observations^ made by one or other 
of the two methods in various regions of 
the two hemispheres, fh)m the seven- 
teenth century to the present time. 

The most illustrious men have asso- 
ciated their names with these investi- 
gations, which am of such importance 
to the physics of the globe. 

We give here (Figs. 17 and 18) a 
sketch of the pendulum employed by 
Borda, so well known for the accuracy 
of his researches. This is the pendulum 
which was used in the observations made 
at Paris, Bordeaux, and Dunkiik, by 
Messrs. Biot and Mathieu. 

Borda’s pendulum was formed of a 
ball of platinum, suspended by simple 
adherence, and by the aid of a metal 
cap lightly covered with grease, to a fine 
metallic wire, which was attached at its 
upper extremity to a knife-edge similar 
to that which supports the pendulum-rods 
of clocks. The knife-edge rested on two 
well-polished fixed planes of hard stone, 
the position of which was perfectly hori- 
sontal. These planes were themselves 
fixed to a large bar of iron attached to 
supports fixed in a solid wall, in such a ^ 
manner as to obtain perfect immobility. 

The oscillations were counted by comparing them with those of 
the pendulum of a clock place<l against the wall, the movement of 
the clock being regulated by the stars. By the help of a telesc(^ 
pkoed at a distance of ten metres, the sncoesaive cmncidences 
of the two pendulums were observed, and from the number ^ the 
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jcoiucideoees and the number of seconds elapsed the number of 
oscillations was deduced. 

This number having been thus ascertained, the length of the 
pendulum was measured by operations of the greatest delicacy, the 



Fm. ia>-Sorda’i p«tf<itt)um. Moamuement of the time of m oeclUatlua by 
tUm ttetiiod of comclduuode. 


details of which ouiDot. be given here. They w31, however, be 
found in Voi IL of Biot’s “ Physiod Astronomy.” 
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Uttviug stated the length of the pendulum’s beating seconds at 
PhtIb and London, we shall now give the length which calculation 
and observation have determined for similar pendulums located at 
the poles, equator, and at a mean latitude of forty-live degrees. 
The intensity of tlie force of gravity in these different places — that 
is to say, the number of metres indicating the velocity acquired in 
a second by heavy bodies falling in mcno-^h also shown. 


Lriifith of 111* Intennity of th« 

MCoiiiiit i^uUuIuhl fort:« oi gmvity. 


liiin. 

At the equHtor ...... 091*03 

At the latitude of 45 degree* . 993*52 
At the poles 996*19 


in. 

9*78103 

9*8060() 

9*83109 


It must not be forgotten that the variation of the force of 
gravity in different parts of the earth depends, as we have before 
said, both on the form of the globe — which is not spherical, but 
ellipsoidal — and on the centrifugal tendency engendered by the velocity 
of rotation. The force diminishes therefore from the poles to the 
equator more than it would do w^tliout this rotation. But we know 
what proportion must be attributed to each of these causes in the 
phenomena observed. By the aid of pendulum observations it has 
been found j>ossible to calculate the flattening of the earth, and to 
predict in this nuinner the resulti! of geodetic operations, as well 
as to support Clairaut’s hypothesis oh the increasing densities of 
the interior strain from the surface to the centre. 

By careful comparisons t>f j^endulum oscillaiioiis, executed in 
different legions of tlio globe, it has been found that they sometimes 
indicate a force of attraction much greater than that given by calcu- 
lation ; while in oilier regions the intensity is, on the contrary, more 
feeble than the elliptical form Of the earth would require. As the 
excess of the action of gravity has been observed especially in 
islands situated in the open sea, whilst the opposite is found to be 
the case on the coast, or in the interior^ of continents, it has been 
concluded that the water-level is somewhat depressed in the middle 
of the ocean, and that it rises in the vicinity of large extents of land.^ 
Here, then, w’^e find the pendulum indicating inequalities in the 
curvature oi the teri'estrial spheroid. 


* Saigey, ** Physique du Globe.' 
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By observiog the difference of length of the pendulam which 
beats seconds at the top of a very hi^ mountain and at the lerel 
(ff the sea in the same latitude the density of the globe may be 
Utferred. Another method to arrive at the d.ensity consUts in 
ebservi^ &e oscillations of the pendulum at the sea-level and 
at a great depfth in the isterimr, or at the sea-leV!^ and at the 
top of a hi^ mouatain. The present Sir O. 

Mif, mads scmte sxpeiunents in iV Harton tthee> mi tlm vibca* 
tidns of two pendulums placed, one M &e aai&im, tlm ettor at 
the bottom the mine, at a dej^ of 420 !llte latter 

moved more quickly than the upper pendulum, aUd its advance 
of two seconds and a quarter in twenty-four hours showed that 
the intensity iff the force of gravity was increased from the surface 
of the earth to the hottom of the mine by about fv^th part 
of its .valua 

This result proves ^at the density of the terrestrial strata 
increases from the surface towards the centre; since, if it were 
otherwise, the attraction due to the interior nucleus would 
with depth, and the oscillations of the pendulum would be more 
and menu slow, which is contrary to the fach The density of the 
strata comprised between tlie surface and the bottom of tlio mine 
being known, and the connection between this density and that of 
the nucleus being deduced from the acceleration observed, the mean 
density of the terrestrial globe may be calculated. The same 
reseatoh has been pursued by other methods, and has given slightly 
different results — a fact not at all astonishing in a problem of such 
delicacy. 

To sum up: the terrestrial globe is acknowledged to weigh 
nearly five and a half times more than an equal volume of water. 
It is also proved that the density of the coucenbric strata of which 
the earth is formed contmues to increase from the surface towards 
the centre. Physicists agree in accepting — as an inference from 
considerations which cannot find place here — ^for the density of the 
central strata, a value double of the mean density,^ which in its 
turn is nearly double <ff the superficial strata. 
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wisix»Bt OF or or 

OlUFttY-— THE mXAIfOX. 

DisHnctioii between the we^i of e bedjr end its mass-^tiOM of weight whiob a 
body undeigoQi when it is taken from the poles to the eqiiator--nOentre of 
gravity, (1), in bodies of geometric fonn ; (2), in bodies of kiegnlair form— The 
Balance ; conditimis of accuracy and sendbiHty— Balanoe of predsion--MetHod 
of double weighing-^Specific gravity and density of bodit«. 

** On predtlcm io neMUrei tnd welghti 4«p«ttdt th« nrognm of ehemiatry, Oliyttca, and p1i3rtk»l(>ity. 
.MoMores and vefo^ita are Uie infleximo Jud^ placed above alt opiniopa wldofa are only enpported by 
imperfeet obeervetiona.”— J. Molkschott. la OtrotUaiion de la Fut: Inde$irftctibllitd de la MaMre. 

G EAVITY acts in the same manner on all bodies, whatever their 
form or size, or whatever the nature of their substance. This 
follows from the equal velocity which all bodies acquire in falling 
from tihe same height and in the same 
place. A heavy body, then, may be 
considered as the aggregation of a 
multitude of material particles, each 
of which is acted on individually by 
gravity (Fig. 19)* 

All these equal forces are parcdleh 
and thus produce the same effect as a 
single force equal to their sum applied 
at a certain point. This resultant of all 
the actions of gravity is the weight of 
the body. The point where it is applied, 
and which is called its centre of gromty, 
is that which must be supported, in 

any position of the body, in order that the latter may remain in 
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equilibrium* The centre of gravity is not always situated in the 
interior of the body: in some cases it falls outside it. 

Although for simplicity’s sake we used the word weight in the 
first chapter as a synonym for gravity, the force of gravity must not 
he confounded with weight : and it is also important to distinguish 
weight from mass. Mass, sometimes, is described as the quantity 
of matter which a body contains : but this definition is vague, and 
does not express the difference which exists between the two terms. 
An example will explain the precise sense which is given to this 
word in physical inqtiiries. 

Let us take a heavy body — a piece of iron, for example. To 
determine its weight, let ns suspend it to a spring, or dynamometer 
(see Fig. 1), such riiat its degi^ of tensicm will show the intensity of 
tlte action of fta#ty m .^e Let us notice the tdivided scale— 

the exact pc&t M^Uere tl»e is^per branch of the irntnunwit stops; 
and let us suppose that this first observation is made, for iiwriisnce, 
in the latitude of Paris. 

Now transport the piece of iron and the dynamometer either 
to the ecpiator or towards tlie poles. The intensity of the force of 
gravity is no longer the same : the spring will be less extended in 
one case, and more so in the other. The weight, as we ought to 
expect, after what we know of the variations of the force of gravity, 
has changed. And nevertheless we are dealing with the same 
quantity of matter : it is th»^ same mass which, in the three cases, 
has been used for the experiment. 

, Thus, then, the quantity of matter — ^the mass — ^remaining the 
Came, the weight varies, and in tlie same ratio as the intensity of the 
action of gravity varies ; so that that which remains constant is the 
ratio, which should, for this reason, serve as a definition for the mass. 

Tliis variation in the weight of bodies when they are transported 
fixim one place to another in a different latitude would equally take 
place if the bodies were to change their altitude: that is, if their 
height above or below the sea-level were to be changed, their 
masses remaining always constant But this change we shall not 
be able to prove by the aid of balances, because in these instruments 
equilibrium is produced by bodies of equal weight, and the variation 
in question will take place botlr in the weight to be measured and 
in the weight which is used as a measure. 
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CalciUatioa shows that a mass weighing one kilogramme, or 
1,000 grammes, at Paris, would not, when taken to the equator, pull 
the dynamometer farther than 997*108 gr. The same weight taken 
to either pole would pull it as far as a weight of 1000*221 gr.at Paris. 

Let us now return to the centre of gravity. It may be interest- 
ing, and moreover it is often useful, to know the position of the 
point, which, being fixed or supported, the body remains in equilibrium 
when it is subjected to the action of gravity only. When the matter 
of which the body is composed is perfectly homogeneous, and when 
its form is symmetrical or regular, the determination of the centre 
of gravity is simply a question of geometry. Let us take the most 
ordinary caoes. 



Fio. 20.->Centrei of gravity of paraUelograinN, a triangle, a circle, a circular ring, ami an eSIpM. 


A heavy straight bar has its centre of gravity at its point of 
bisection. In reality, the material bar is prismatic or cylindrical, 
but in the case where the thickness is very small in comparison 
with the length we may neglect it without inconvenience. The same 
remark is applicable to very thin surfaces, and they are considered as 
plane or curved figures without thickness. The square, rectangle, 
and parallelogram have their centres of gravity at the intersections of 
their diagonals (Fig. 20). The triangle has it at the point of inter- 
section of the lines which fall from the summit of each angle on 
to the middle of the opposite side, — that is to say, at one-third the 
distance of the vertex from the base, measured along any of these 
lines. If these surfaces were reduced to their exterior contoufs, the 
position of the centre of gravity would not be changed 
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The centre of figure of a circle, a circular ring, or of an ellipse, 
is also its centre of gravity. Right or oblique cylinders, regular 
prisms, and paraUelopipeds (Fig. 21) have their centres of gravity 




Fro. 21.— Centren of gravity of a prism pyramid, cylinder and oontb 


at the middle points of their axes. That of the sphere, and the 
ellipsoid of revolution, is at its centre of figuie (Fig. 22). To find 
that of a pyramid, or of a right or oblique cone, a line must be drawn 




Fio. 22 —Centres of gnvlty of an ellipsoid and a ephere of revolution. 


from the vertex to the centre of gravity of the polygonal base, and 
the centre lies along this line at one^fourth of the distance of the 
vertex from the base. 

These statements are true for homogeneous bodies of geometiical 
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form. But, in nature, the form is often irregular, or the material of 
the body is not equally dense in all its parts. lu such cases, the 
determination of the centre of gravity is made by experiment, A 
simple way of finding it is by the suspension of the body by a 
string. When it is in equilibrium, the centre of gravity will lie along 
the prolongation of the string, the direction of whidi is then vertical. 
A second determinath>a must be made by suspending the body 
by another of it» points; this furnishes a new lixte, in which the 
emitre of gwvil^ :li«L .. interseetioo., two lines, then, 

gives ^ 
inside, sos 

The defiipitim of 

poixit is 



be 


^lien ibis 


that all the mateiiial points of iwbkh 
the bodjis composed are rigidlj^ united, 
equilibrium is secured* But this condi- 
tion is difficult to fulfil, as very often 
the centre of gravity is an fnietior 
point, by which the body cannot be 
directly fixed or supported. 

If the suspension is made by a string 
or flexible cord, equilibrium will estab- 
lish itself ; the centre of giavity will 
then be on the vertical line passing 
through the point of suspension. If, 
when this position is obtained, the body 
is disturbed, it will form a compound 
pendulum, will execute a certain number of oscillations, and 
will again come to rest. This is what is called stMe equilibrium^ 
and it is an essential condition of this kind of equilibrium that 
the position of the centre of gravity be lower than the point of 
suspension, so that when the body is disturbed the centre of 
gravity rises. 

In general, in order that a heavy body be in equilibrium under 
the action of gravity, it is necessary and sufficient that its centime of 
gravity be in the vertical line passing through the point of support 
when it is suspended from a point above it, or within the area of the 
plane of support if it rests on fixed points. Figs. 24 and 25 give 



lri«. ~Ex|>cnii ion till deinriuUintion of 

the centre of gravity of a body of 
irregular form or non-homogenemu 
structiu’c. 
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examples of the latter. The Leaning Towers of IWogna and Pisa 
(Fig. 3 represents the second* of these structures) are singular cases in 
which the equilibrium is preserved, owing to the circumstance that tlie 
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centre of gravity of tlie edifice is in the vertical line falling witliin 
the base. But it is to he understood that the materials of which 
these towers are built must be cemented together in such a manner, 



, , , 
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that each of th^i ewsot; s^HiralieJy obey the force which would 
cause its &1L 

The w^r-carrier and porter, rejwesented in Fig. 26, take posi- 
tioM indinsd either to the side ot the front, so that the ceatse 
of gravity of their bodies and the load which they sustain, taken 
togethw, is in a vertical line fdling within the base formed by tiieir 
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feei The same condition is fulfilled by the cart (Fig. 27), whicli 
travels transversely along an inclined road ; it remains in equilibrium 
so long as the centre of gravity is vertically above the base com- 
prised between the points where the wheels touch the ground. It 
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would upset if tliis were not so, eitl)er from too gi’oat an inclination 
of the road, or from a too rapid movement impressed on the veliicle 
and its centre of grrvity. Hinging the line outside tlie wheel. 



Pio. iMi an in<H!ne<t piano. 


'Wltea a bodj is suj^rted by a horizontal axis, around which ht 
cab tom fnAy, its eqnilibiiaoi may be either ttaUe, nmtrid, of 
toMiabU. It is stable, if the centre of gravity is below tbe axis; 
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iieutiraly if this centre is on the axis itself; and unstable, if the centre 
of grayitjr is above the axis. Fig. 28 furnishes an example of each 
of these cases. 

the determination of the centre of gravity of one or more heavy 
bodies is a problem which frequently finds numerous applications in 
various industrial arts. But another question, no less interestmg and 
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useful, is to detenuiue that resultant’ of which the centre of gravity 
is the point of application, or, to use the common expression, to 
weigh bodies. 

Tlie instruments destined to this use have received the name of 
Balances, or Scales. The Balances used are very varied in their forms 
and in their mode of constructions, and we shall describe them in 
detail when we treat of the Applications of Physics. Here we shall 
confine ourselves to the description of the delicate hulg neea used 
in scientific researches. 

The principle on which their construction is based is this:— 
A lever, a rigid, inflexible bar, resting at its centre on a fixed 
point, on which it can freely oscillate, is in equilibrium when 
two equal forces are applied to each of its two extremities. 

To make a lever of this kind serve as a balance, it is indis- 
pensaUe that certain conditi<ma be attended to in its construction. 

It is necessary, first, that the two earns of the lever or beam 
AO, OB, be of equal length and of the same density, in (sder to 
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produce -equilibrium by themselves, The two scales, ia one of which 
» placed the standard weight, in the other the Inidy to be weighed, 
ou|^t also to be of exactly the same weight 

Jn the second place, the centre df gravity of the system ought 


to be WIow the point or axis of 
suspmnioa, and very near to this 
aids. It folhnrs from rids second 
eon^OD, that the 
wiri bh stahlo, keii riutt the 
Ihrioos'-of^'ilte 

tend to brit^ it;*b8dt to a lihtlT 
sontal pinion, which is the in- 
dication of the equality of weight 
betsveehrite bodies plaeOd in'the 
two scales, 

These two conditions are necos-' 
saiy, in order that the bahuu^ 
be exact ; but they are not suf- 



ficient to make it sensitive or 


Iflu. sHi.— SeiUed. 


delicate — ^that ia, to cause it to indicate the slightest ineqmUity in 
the wei^ts by an numistakable inclination of the beam. 

In order that a balance be very exact and delicate, it is further 
necessary : Ist. That the point, or axis of suspension, of the beam 
and of the two scales should be in the same right line. In this 
case, the sensibility is independent of the weights on the scales. 
2nd. That the beam be of a great length, and as light as possible ; 
which makes the amplitude of the oscillations greater for a given in- 
equality of the weights. This is the reason which necessitates the 
centre of gravity of the balance being very near the axis of suspension 
of the beam, without, however, absolutely coinciding with it. Let us 
now show how these conditions are realized in the delicate balances 


used by physicists and chemists. 

The beam is made of a lozenge shape, formed out of a metal plate 
of steel or bronze, cut away in such a way as to diminish its weight 
without increasing its flexibility. Through its centre passes a steel 
knife-edge, tho horizontal edge of which forms the fulcrum of the 
t^eam. Thia edge rests on a hard and polished plane — of agate, for 
example. The two extremities of the beam carry two other very 
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small kaife-edges, which, being horizontal ahd parallel to those 
of tbs principal ohe, support movable steel plates, to which are 
attached the rods which hold the cups or scales. 

The three edges which we have described must be placed exactly 
in the same plane, and their distances from each other must be 
l>erfectly equal. In the middle and above the beam, two buttons 
are fixed, one above the other, one of which is made like a nut, 
so that it can be screwed up or down at will. It is used to 
raise or lower the centre of gravity of the balance in such 
a way as to Mng it nearei^ to or further away fieom tiie axis of 
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suspension, and thus give to the balance the degree of sensibility 

required* 

Above and in front of the middle knife-edge, tbe beam carries a 
long metallic rod or needle, which oscillates with it, and its position 
is exactly vertical when the plane, formed by the thiee axes of sus- 
pension, is horizontal. The lower extiemity of this needle moves 
over an ivoiy arc, the zero division of which corresponds to this 
last position, ami determines it. On either side of zero, equal 
divisions indicate the amplitudes of the oscillations of tbe needle^ 
if these amplitudes be equal ou each side, we ai*e assured of tlie 
horizontality of th^ beam and of the equality of the weights in the 
scales. 
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A balance thus constructed should be placed on a firm plane; 
and by the use of the elevating screws placed at the foot of the 
instrument, and by observing the needle, its position must be made 
exactly horizontal before beginning work. To avoid the influence 
of currents of air and the deterioration proceeding from dampness or 
otliev atmospheric agents, the balance is also inclosed in a glass case, 
which is shut during the weighing, and is only oj^oned to insert or 


Fia UalHuce. 

remove the weights and the suDStances to be weighed. Chloride of 
caioinm is also placed in the case to absorb the moisture. Moreover, 
when ttie apparatus is not in use, a metallic fork is made to raise 
the beam by means of rackwork inclosed in the column, so that 
the knife-edges may keep their sharp edges, w'hich, wit^ut this 
precaution, the pressure would in time render dull. 
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We now see with what precision the conditions of exactitude 
of a balance destined to scientific uses, such as the instrument just 
described, are realized. This precision is indispensable in the 
delicate determinations required in physical researches and modem 
chemistiy. But they do not suffice: the operator must also add 
the ability which experience produces, and precautions on which 
we cannot enter. 

It is unnecessary to state that the precision of the balance would 
be completely useless if the weights were not themselves rigorously 
exact. Sometimes, besides the series of mean weights, the operator 
possesses another series of small weights, which he has carefully 
constructed himself, of very fine platinum wire, which he uses for 
weights lower than a gramme, as decigrammes, centigrammes, and 
milligrammes. 

At the present time, balances are made delicate enough to detect 
a milligramme ( 0154 grain) when each scale is charged with five 
kilogrammes (13'39 lb.). In the balances used in chemical analysis, 
tenths of milligrammes (00154 grain) even are weighed; but then 
the total charge must be very small, two grammes for example. 

Physicists frequently employ the method of double to 


remedy any inequality in the arms of the beam. place 

the body to be weighed in one of the scabra, and then eirtl|3a^^;^Qi» 

librium by putting in the other scale an oidinttry (M.JSoniief of 

leaden i^t. In this state, if arms W ;imt 

Itiigth, the apparwi equilibrium does imt 

weights. But if, on removing the body, it ia 

gradttiued, onril equilibrium be again e8tabii8hi^’':%,W^Pi|^|^-?^^ 

stood that these weights exactly reprra^t 

since they pi;oduoe the same effect as the body itself doea wadelr the 

same conditions. 


It will be seen further on, that the weight of a body is modified 
by the medium in which it is weighed, so that it is lessened by ths 
weight of the fluid which it displaces. On the oth^ hand, its volunM 
varies with the temperature, and consequmitly &e ftmn body doei 
not alwaya diqdaoe the same quantity of fluid ZTstnoe the neoea 
Mty of taking account of these elements of nauU^ea, the 

precaution is taken of weighing iu a space void idr-_4h«fc is to 

MV. 
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The unit of weight generally adopted by scientific men of all 
countries is that of the metric system of weights and measures— 
the kilogramme, 

A cubic decimetre of distilled water, weiglicd in vacuo at tlie 
temperature of four degrees centigrade above its freezing-point, 
in the latitude of forty-five degrees, and at tlie level of the son, 
weighs one kilogramme. Such is the exact definition of the unit 
of weight. It must not be forgotten that, if the weiglit varies with 
the latitude and with the height above the level of the seri, lh(‘ 
variation does not manifest itself in a balance, because it affects in 
the same manner the weights placed in both scales. 'Fhese causes 
of ciTor may, thercfoix', be neglected when the balance is employed. 

We may state also, in bringing this chapter to a close, wluil is 
understood by specific gravity and denMty: further on, we shall sci5 
how the values in question are experimentally dotennined. Equal 
volumes of different substances have not the same weight; a block 
of stone weighs more than a piece of wood, and less than a piece 
of iron, of the same dimensions ; this is a fact easily proved, and 
known by every one. Let us suppose that we take, as the unit 
of volume of each, the cubic decimetre, for instance, and weigli 
them all at a constant temperature, the values obtained will be what 
are called the absolute weights of these substances. 

The absdute freights would vary, if the unit of weight were 
changed but their relations wotdd remain invariable. It is th^ 
usual to take one of them for unity: the weight of water is thus 
chosen, because water is a substance spread all over the earth, and 
it is easily procured in a state of purity. The weight of a cubic 
decimetre of any other substance, expressed in units each of which 
is the weight of a cubic decimetre of water {a gramme) is called 
relative or specific weight, or specific gravity. 

In making similar comparisons between the masses of different 
substances taken in unit volumes of each, we detei*mine also what 
is called the relative density of substances. The numbers thus 
obtained are precisely the same as the specific gravities, they 
ought not to be confounded one with the other, under the common 
denomintri^ion of density. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WEIGHT OF LIQUIDS.— PHENOMENA AND LAWS OF EQUIUBUIUM : 

IIYDEOSTATICS. 

Difference' of constitution of solids and liquids ; molecular cohesion — Flowing of 
sand and powders — Mobility of the molecules of liquid bodies — Experiments 
of the Florentine Academicians ; experiments of modern philosophers — Pascal’s 
law of equal pressures— Horizontality of the surface of a liquid in equilibrio— 
Pressure on the bottom of vessels ; pressures normal to the sides ; hydraulic 
screw— Hydrostatic paradox j Pascal’s bursting-cask— Equilibrium of super- 
posed liquids ; communicating vessels. 

P HENOMENA the most curious and the most worthy of attracting 
our attention are daily passing before our eyes without our 
taking any notice of them, much less considering the causes which 
give rise to them. Such are, for example, the different appearances 
under which we see bodies, sometimes solid, sometimes liquid, 
sometimes gaseous, and sometimes passing successively through 
the three states. In what does ice differ from water, and how 
does the latter transform itself into vapour? What difference is 
there between the arrangements of the molecules which constitute 
these three forms of one substance? These are questions very 
difficult of solution, on which science possesses few data, which 
we will review in tlie several chapters of this work. We shall 
confine ourselves here to those which are indispenaable to the 
understanding of the phenomena we are about to describe. 

That which distinguishes a solid body when it is not submitted 
to mechanical or physical forces capable of breakii^ it, or of 
making it pass into a new state, is its constant form. Let us con- 
sider a stone or a piece of metal. Its particles are so solid that they 
keep their mutual distances, separating from each other only under 
an exterior force, more or less strong. It follows that the position of 
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the centre of gravity of the body remains invariable, and that what- 
ever movement a stone receives, whether it is thrown into the air or 
falls under the action of gi’avity, all its particles will participate in 
the motion at the same time and in the same manner. Cohesion is 
the force which thus unites the diffeient molecules of a body one to 
the other. 

It happens, when a solid body is reduced to very fine particles — to 
small dust — that this cohesion appears to be, if not annulled, at least 
considerably diminished. Hence it is that it 
is difficult to maintain a heap of sand in the 
form of a high cone : the grains slip one over 
the other, and their movement along the slope 
of the mass is somewhat analogous to the flow- 
ing of a liquid on an incline. This analogy 
appears stiU more striking when we fill a vessel 
with fine powder, and make a hole in the 
bottom. The flow resembles that of a liquid 
(Fig. 32), but in appearance only, for each 
grain, however small it be, is a mass which 
has all the properties of a solid body, and, 
indeed, does not differ from one. 

What then, from a physical point of view, 
is the special characteristic which distinguishes fiu. » 2 .~nowing«f 
liquids from solids ? 

It is that, whilst in the latter molecular cohesion is strong enough 
to prevent the movement of its different particles, in liquids, on the 
contrary, this force is nothing, or nearly nothing. Hence the extreme 
mobility of their particles, which slide and roll one over the other 
under the action of the slightest force. In consequence of this 
mobility, a liquid mass has in itself no definite form ; it takes, 
when in equilibrium, the form of the vessel or natural basin which 
contains it, the walls of which prevent it from moving under the 
action of gravity. 

It must not be imagined from this that there is no cohesion 
in liquids. When a liquid mass is in motion, its particles do indeed 
change place, but they are not isolated or separated, as happens 
in the case of sandy mattem : the distance between the particles 
does not change, and, if the form is modified, the volume remains 
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invariable. When a solid disc is applied to the surface of a liquid 
Mrhich moistens it (Fig, 83), it requires a certain effort to separate 
I , it from the liquid, and the liquid stratum 
I wliich tlie disc takes with it is a proof that 

this effort was necessitated by the force 
^ which united the liquid molecules to 

^1 each other. It would be the same if a 

j| were dij)i>LMl in a liquid susceptible 

, of moistening the substance of whicli the 

jg formed. On drawing it out, a 
“ drop of liquid would be seen suspended 

at the end. Lastly, the spherical form 
wliich dew-dro])s, wlien deposited on leaves, or small drops of 
mercury lying on a solid surface (Figs. 34 and 35), present, is 
explained by tlie preponderance of the molecular cohesion over 



I 
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the actimi of gravity, whicli other- 
wise would tend to spread out tlie 
small li(piid masses in question 
over the surfaces wliicli sustain 
them. Nevertheless, this cohesion 
is very sliglit, as may be shown by 
the mobility of tlie particles and 
the facility with whicli the cohesion 
is overcome : a mass of water pro- 
jected from a certain height falls to 
tJie ground in a shower of spray, 
due, as we have already seen, to 
the resistance of the air. 


Moreover, there is a great difference in this respect between 
various liquids. Some «are viscous, and their molecules are but slowly 
displaced, requiring time to take the form of the vessels which 
contain them ; such are resins, and sulphur at certain temperatures. 
Soft bodies are in a kind of transition state between solids and 
liquids.^ Other bodies, such as the ethera and alcohols, possess 


^ The cohesion of the particles which form solid bodies can be overcome by 
sufficient pressure. Some experiments of great interest made by M. Tresca have 
proved the fact — in appearance paradoxical — that the hardest solids can, without 
changing their state, flow like liquids under great pressure. 
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H great degree of liquidity, and pass with the greatest facility 
iuto a state of vapour. Lastly, there is a certain number of liquids 
like water, in a degree of liquidity which is a mean between these 
two extremes. We shall see further on that heat and pressure have 
a very important influence on these different states. 

Whatever these differences may be, the phenomena which we are 
about to pass under review are manifested by all licpxid bodies, to 
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degrees wliicb vary only according to tlieir more or less perfect 
liquidity. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated experiments made at 
the end of the eighteentli century by the physicists of the Academy 
del Cimento. of Florence, on the compi-essibility of liquids. Does 
■water, or more generally speaking, does any liquid change its volume, 
■when submitted to a considerable mechanical pressure ? Such was 
the question which these men asked themselves, and which they 
believed they solved negatively. They caused a hollow silver sphere 
to be made, filled it with water, and immediately hermetically 
sealed it. Having then strongly compressed it, they saw the water 
oozing through its walls. They made other experiments with the 
same result, and they concluded that liquids do not diminish in 
volume under the action of the greatest mechanical forces, or, in 
other words, that they are incompressible. 

But more recent experiments have invalidated those of tlie 
Florentine Academicians. The compressibility of water and many 
other liquids has been demonstrated. Canton in 1701, I’erkins in 
1819, Oersted in 1823, and, more recently, Despretz, Colladon and 
Sturm, W^ertheim and Kegnault, have measured with continually 
increasing accuracy the diminution of volume brought about in. 
sundry liquids subjected to a determinate pressure. We shall see 
later that this diminution is extremely slight,— so slight that 
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it need not be taken into account in tlie study of hydrostatic phem 
oniena. We will now give a description of the more important of 
these phenomena. 

Imagine two cylinders of unequal diameter communicating at 
their b£^es by a tube (Fig. 36). Two perfectly fitting pistons move 
freely in the interior of each of them, and the tube and the 
cylinders below the pistons are filled with water. We find by 

this experiment that, in order to obtain 
equilibrium in thh instrument, if the 
charge of Ifae the «QsaU 

cylinder, added to its i^tbr 

exatopie, one mfo p<mnd. 

thife laigei^ 
own wmght Inelud^, 
one kilogramme or one poulid as the sur^ 
face of the large cylinder contains that of 
the small one. 

In the example represented ia Fig. 36 
one kilogramme balances sixteen. It 
seems as if the pressure exercised by the 
surface of the small piston were transmitted, without any modifi- 
cation of its energy, through the liquid to each equal portion of 
the surface of the large one. 

Such is, in fact, the principle on which rests the oonstmotion of 
a machine of the greatest utility, which will be described in the 
Applications of Physics, and which is known under the name of the 
hydraulic press or ram. The discovery of this principle is due to 
Piiscal : it is a consequence of the mobility and elasticity of liquid 
particles. It may be formulated as follows ; — Pressure^ exercised on 
a liquid contained in a closed vessel, is transmitted wUh the same energy 
in all directions. By this it must be understood that if w© take 
on the liquid or on the interior walls of the vessel a surface equal 
to that on which the pressure is exercised, this surface will undeigo 
a pressure exactly equal to the first; if the surtace which receives 
the pressure is double, triple, quadruple, &c., of that which transmits 
it, it will support a double, triple, and quadruple pressure. So that, 
if we open in the sides of the vessel orifices of any ditneasions, 
it is necessary, to maintain equilibrium, to exercise on the pistons 


mi 



Fia. 86.— Principle of the hydraulic 
press. 
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which shut these orifices pressures proportional to their surfaces 
(Fig. 37). In order to prove this by experiment, it is necessary, in 
measuring the pressures exercised or transmitted, to take into account 
the pressures which proceed from the force 
of gravity, or that which the liquid ex- 
ercises on itself or on the walls of the 
vessel by its own weight. The experiment 
shown in Fig. 36, and actually realized 
in, the hydraulic press, is an evident con- 
seqiuence of Pascal's principle. 

We have seen— and it is a fact which 
every one can prove % observation— that Sffte 

thB direction of the plcunh-Knc ia 
4icular to the surface of a liquid at rest. 

It can be easily undersfco^ that it could not be otherwise, tn 
fact, when the surfece of a liquid is not plane and horizontal, a 
particle such as M (Fig. 38) finds itself on an inclined plane, 
and, in virtue of the mobility proper to liquids, it glides along the 
plane under the influence of its own weight. Equilibrium will 
be impossible until the cause of the 
agitation of the liquid having ceased, 
the surface becomes by degrees level, 
and is exactly plane or horizontal. 

The large liquid surfaces of the seas, 




lakes, and even of pools, are rarely in 
repose. The agitations of tlie air, high 
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winds, or light breezes, are sufficient 

to produce the multitudes of moving prominences, which are 
called waves, or simple ripples. But if, instead of taking into con* 
sideration a small poition only, we embrace with the sight or iii 
thought an extent of sufficient radius.— -or if we contemplate this 
extent from a considerable distance, — the inequalities are effaced over 
the whole; the liquid appears to be at rest; and its surface is 


clearly a horizontal plane. 

We must always bear in mind that the eaith is spheroidal ; that 
the v^ioals the different places are not parallel ; that the real 
esrfoeea of the seas and great lakes participate in its cnrvature, as 
is proved by various optical phenomena described in one of our 





/Vi^rks.^ this oi^jr serves to ooa^ the issseiirtial 
qott^i^a «f the e(}^iUt»ium of e liquid cemtuaed in « vfwel mi 
salliBitted to t^e aot^fui of the force of gravity; odjy. 

The exterior surface of a liquid ia equilibrium is ala^ays levd, 
or {dace and horizontal. This is on the exterior. Let ns now see 
what happens in the interior. Each liquid particle possessing 
weight, it ctt’iginates a pressure which is exercised vertically, and 
ought to transmit itself in every direction to the other portions 
of the liquid, and to the walls of the vessel which contains it. 



Wiat k the result produced by the pressure of all the particles ? 
The fsHowing experiment will answer' this question. 

Let us take a cylindrical vessel, without a bottom, supported by 
a tripod of a certain height (Fig. 39). A flat disc, in the form of 
a plate, suspended by a wire attached to one of the arms <rf a 
balance, is applied exactly to the lower edges of the cylinder, so 

^ ’ rSoe “ The Heavenr,'* 




as tO'JSKtt * to' it. In the other scale, a counterpoiiie is 

]:^a4)ed «|08.V to the ^Serence between tiie weight uf the cylinder 
and that of this disc. Ijistly, standard ^'eights are added, which 
canss tbo 'diso to press against the bottom edge of the cylinder. 
^V^ater is then poured into the latter. By degrees the pressure of 
toe li(|Tiid on the movable bottom increases; ■when it has become 
equal to the added ■weights, tlie least exce,ss of liquid detaches the 
disc, and the ■water flow's out. But the pressure diminishes by this 
outflow, and the disc again adlieres clos«dy to the cylinder. A 
pointer which touches the surflicc of the water m.arks its level at 
the moment of equilibrium. 

It is seen from this first experiment, tliat, as we should expect, 
(hti 2 >resstire exet'cisal on the lotfoin of the rcsecl is precisely eqiial to 
the iccifjht of the, liquid. 

If iio^w' 'We repeat the experiment with a ve.ssel with the Siinie 
sized orifice at bottom as the cylinder, but wider at the top, and 
consequently of much greater content, we find identically the same 
result — that is to say, the same weight eounteriwises a column of 
liquid of the same height. The result is the. same if a vessel nar- 
rowed at tlie top is employed, provided that the surface of the base 
remains the same. 

Thus, the pressure exercised by the wdght of a liquul ou the 
bottom of the vessel which contains it is independent of Urn form 
of the vessel, but proportional to the height of the liquid, and lastly, 
equal to the weight of a liquid column of the same height, having 
the bottom of the vessel for a base. 

The experimental demonstration of the first part of this law 
may also be shown by the aid of Haldat’s apparatus; but the 
measure of the pressure is not directly given, as in the first method. 
It is shown by the elevation of a column of mercury in a tube, 
as shown in Fig, 40. 

If, instead of inquiring the degree of pressure on the bottom 
of the vessel, we wished to find that exercised on the surface of 
a liquid stratum, or the sides of the vessel, this pressure would be 
found to he the same, with equal surfaces and tlie same depth ; for 
it is also meatored by the weight of a vertical liquid column, having 
tiie prewed surface for its base, and for its height the distance of 
the stratum from the surface of the liquid. 
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The following experiment demonstrates this law in tlie case of a 
surface taken on an interior horizontal stratum j — 

A cylinder, open at the two ends, and furnished with a disc 
or movable covering, which serves it as a bottom, is plunged ver- 
tically into a vessel full of water (Fig. 41). The hand is obliged to 
exert an efibrt in introducing the cylinder, which proves that the 
liqtiid exercises an upward pressure which holds the disc against 
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the edges of the cylinder and prevents the water from getting in. 
If, now, water is poured into the tube, equilibrium continues as 
hmg as the interior level is bwer than the exterior ona At 
the ssoment when equality is attained in the levels, and even a 
littie before, on account of the weight of the disc, the latter 
fpvee way, tmd equilibrium is destroyed. The same result is 
always produced to whatever depth the cylinder is immersed. 
Hence this law 
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In a liquid in equilibrium under the sole action of the force of 
gravity, the pressure on a definite point of the same hormmial stratum 
is conBtand ; ii, is measured by the of a liquid column having for 
boss the area of tlw surface under pressure, and for height the vertical 
depth of the stratum. 

The lateral pressures on the walls are measured in the same way. 
It must be added that their pressure is always exerted normally, 
that is to say, perpendicularly to the surface of the walls, so that it is 
exerted in a direction contrary to the action of gravity, if the wall is 
horizontal above the liquid. 




Pio. 4l.-»Pte9i}ttre of a liquid on a horizontal 
(ftmtuni. 


Pm. 42. ~ The prrwnree of liquide ere normal 
to the walls of the containing veaset 


We will give some experiments which prove the existence and the 
directions of these pressures. 

A cylinder (Fig. 42) is terminated by a very thin metallic ball 
pierced with holes in all directions. If it be filled with water, it will 
be seen to spout out through all the orifices, and the direction of the 
jet is always normal to the portion of surface whence it escapes. In 
the rose of a watering-can the water escapes in virtue of this property 
of liquids to press laterally against the walls of the vessels which 
contain them. 

The hydraulic tourniquet shows the lateral pressure exerting its^ 
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in two opposite directions at the two extremities ot a doubly 
curved horbzontal tube (Fig. 43). If this lube were not open, the 
lateral pressure on the end would be counterbalanced by an equal and 
contrary pressure at tlie elbow, and the instrument would remain at 



fio. 43.— Tlyilrttiillo totirnlquet. 


rest ; but the orifices at each extremity permit two liquid jets to escape, 
and as the pi'essure on each elbow is no longer counterbalanced, a 
backward movement follows and a rotation of the tube is set up. 

Tlie pressures, lateral or otherwise, exerted normally on the walls 

explain all that is peculiar in the 
\ / equality of pressure on the bottom 

of vessels of different forms. In 
P - a wide-mouthed conical vessel, 

the lateral walls support the ex- 
cess of the total weight of the 
liquid over tliat of the column 

ri(». 44 — UyUnwtatic j[).ir.ulo.\ i i 

which measures the pressure on 
the bottom. In a nari'ow-topped vessel, the walls are subjected to 
pressures in a direction opposed to that of tlie force of gravity, and 
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the amount of this pnissure is precisely equal to (hat which is 
wanting to form the liquid cylinder, the wcifrhtoi whirl) is equivalent 

to the pressure on the horizontal hottom of the ves^^el (Fig. 44). 

Thus is explained the plienoinenon, ivliieli nf first appears so swffuhr, 
of liquid columns 
very different in 
weight when they 
are measured in 
the scale of a ba- 
lance, nevertheless 
exerting the same 
pressure on a unit 
of surface in the 
bottom of a vessel, 
if the weight of the 
liquids be equal. 

Pascal proved tliis 
fact, which ia 
called the hydro- 
static paradox. He 
burst the staves of 
a solidly construc- 
ted barrel, filled 
with water, the 
b u n g - li 0 1 e of 
which was sur- 
mounted by a veiy 
narrow, high tube, 
and he did this 
by simply filling 
this tube with 
water ; that is to 
by adding to 
the whole weight 
an insignificant 

addition (Fig. 45). The walls of the barrel Iiad to supi>orfc the 
same pressure as if they had been surmounted by a mass of water 
having a base equal to the bottom of the i>arrel nnd the same height 



Fia. i5. —Hydrostatic paradox, Pascarn expriment. 
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tbc leDglb of the column of water in the tuba One kilogramme 
of If atet can produce, in .this manner, the same effect as thousands 
ol Jtilogiammes. . . , 

m the wm vessel, we introduce %ui<hi of varioiit nrt 

ifmM^tiible of mijdng-^or example, mercuiy, water^ aad'^<iitHfeate 
'i^Oids will nmge. themsdves in the order of density* iM&miffIt, 

when eqtuilibrium is established ^), 
the separating surfaces are plane hud 
hoiizontaL 

This experimental fact might be fore- 
seen, for the equilibrium of a single 
liquid requiring, as we have before seen, a 
horizontality of surface, this equilibrium 
is not broken, when this surface also 
supports at every point a pressure due 
to a superposed liquid. 

It is possible, with great precautions, 
to obtain equilibrium with two liquids of 
nearly equal densities, by placing the 
liquid* of diiferoDt donsities. heavier One Uppermost, but the equili- 
brium is unstable, and the least agitation 
again establishes the order of densities. 

This is the reason of the existence, in the fiords or gulfs on the 
Norwegian coasts, of the sheets of fresh water brought by the rivers, 
which have been observed ; these maintain themselves on thC surface 
of the salt water without mixing with it, although sea-water is 
heavier than fresh water. Vogt records that in one fiord one of 
these sheets was l*50m, deep. This phenomenon is only possible 
in calm localities, as the agitation caused by winds would soon mix 
the fresh water with the salt The same fact has been noticed in 
the Thames, the tides bringing the sea-water to a great distance in 
the bed of the river. 

The equQibrium of a liquid contained in a vessel and submitted 
to the action of gravity alone is independent of the form of the 
vessel Hence this very natural consequence, that a liquid rises to 
the same height in two or mcne vessels which communicate one with 
the other. Experiment shows that the level is always the same in 
different tubes or vessels connected together by a tube of any foma 
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■wbaim&e, provided always that the diaxoeter of each he not too 

47 ). 

It ia.thiB prktciple which serves as a basis to the theory of arte- 

of the f<mntaias which play in public 
tusd the distnbntion of water in our towua 
to/ istoiptisg iq^^i^iins in another 

yaoitatOi' it le^the- interests us here. The 

yretet which axtivea at the otjice of an ntesian well often proceeds 
£com very distant reservoirs, forming as it were subterranean rivers, 
the level of which, at the source, is higher than at the point of 
outBow. The pressure is thus transmitted to a distance, and the 



Ffo. 47.- lilquality of height of the same liquid in cominunlcatlug vetwele. 


jet which follows would rise precisely to the same height as the 
original source, were it not for the resistance of the air and the 
friction to which the ascending column is subject in its passage. 
The same thing happens with the jets of water fed by a 
reservoir higher than the basin and communicating with it by 
subterranean pipes. 

If two communicating vessels contain liquids of different den- 
sities, the heights are no longer equal (Fig. 48). 

Let us first try mercury. The level will be established in the 
two tubes at the same height. In the left-hand tube, let us now 
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areroBiy -riM in rigUirhftnd t^be^ 

' 0f ttie i»«ssnre of the ;>ew iiqniS. , 

iySdilk «tt(^itf)e<}, it is tasUy proved iJiat the heists of iths - level 
'(it'' Me vwrter and of the nteieury, measured itim thsar 
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plane of separation, are in the inverse ratio of their densities. For 
exani[)le, if the mercury rises three millimetres, the column of water 
will have a length of 40 8 millimetres ; that is to say, a lengtli 
l.'VG times greater. Now, a volume of water weighs 13 6 times less 
than an eqnal volume of mercury. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EQUILlBiillTM OF BODIES IMMERSED IN UQUIDS.— PRINCIPLE OF 
ARCHIMEDES. 

Prettsure or loss of weight of immeraed bodies — Principle of Archimedes — Experi- 
wtental demonstration of this principle —Equilibrium of immersed and floating 
bodies — Densities of solid and liquid bodies ; Areometers. 

E verybody knows that when we immerse in water a sub- 
stance lighter than itself, — a piece of wood, or cork, for 
instance, — it requires a certain effort to keep it there. If left to 
itself, it rises vertically and comes to the surface, where it floats, 
partly in and partly out of the water. 

What is the cause of this well-known phenomenon ? The force 
of gravity. In the air, the same body left in the air fells vertically ; 
in water, the lateral pressures, the downward pressures, and those 
in the contrary direction, are partly destroyed, and are reduced to 
a pressure which is exerted in a direction contrary to the force of 
gravity. We have proved the existence of this pressure in an ex- 
periment before described (Fig. 41), It is stated, and experiment 
confirms the theory, that this pressure is precisely equal to the 
weight of the liquid displaced. The point of application of this 
force, which is called the centre of presame, is the centre of gravify 
of the volume of liquid, the place of which is occupied by 
the body. The loss of weight of which we speak being greater, 
for bodies lighter than water, then the weight of the body itself, 
it is evident that it must cause the body to move in a direction 
opposite to that which gravity would impose on it; hence the 
rifling of the piece of wood or cork to the surface of the liquid. 
But this loss occurs also in the case of bodies heavier than water, 
and in any kind of liquid. Every one knows that it was Archi- 

G 
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«^'‘dF'ibi4 gv^ateieA geosseteca 
^faty k disdorea&g this' 

. J.U i0dit$ vttmemd in a liquid ' »^n > bm 
tpud to the might of ike di^deed liquid. 

The experimental demonstration of tiie piincipie of Atehimedes 
ia made bj means of the hydroatatio balance. 

Take a hollow cylinder, the capacity of which is exactly ^nal to 
the volume of a solid cylinder, so that the latter can exactly fill the 
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former. Both are furnished with hooks, so that the solid cylinder can 
be placed, with the hollow one above it, below one of the pana of the 
hydrostatic balance (Fig. 49). This done, the beam is raised by 
means of rackwork fitted to the column of the balance, high enough 
to permit a vessel filled with water to be placed beneath the two 
cylinders, when the beam is horizontal. 

In this state, eqnilibrinm is established by the aid of a coantmv 
pdse in the other scale. If then the beam Of the balance is lowered. 
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' '''^'' * ' ®d hi^ T b*^ ' 

ill in tike md eqaili- 

|l by pourii^ water slowly into tbe bellow 


TOi^eil. Jt'wlll tliea be aeen that the beam will again 
b^me horizontab as soon as the hollow cylinder is quite filled. 


Thno the loss of weight is exactly equal to the weight of the 


water poured in, that is to 
Say, the water displaced by 
the immersed body. The 
preceding experiment then 
fully proves the principle 
of Archimedes. 

How is it then that equi- 
librium is not disturbed, 
when, after having exactly 
balanced a vessel contain- 
ing liquid and a solid body 
placed side by side on the 
plate of a balance, the solid 
body is immersed in the 
water ? ITie solid body loses 
weight, as has been proved. 
Nevertheless the equilibrium 
remains. It must be that 
the vessel and its contents 
have been increased by an 
equivalent weight, or that, 
to put it another way, the 
'water undergoes from above 



Fiii. 60.-rrlnciple of Archimedes. Reaction of unelromaned 
body on the liquid which contains it. 


downwards a pressure equal 

to that at work upwards. That this explanation is correct is proved 
by the aid of the apparatus above described, 

A vessel partly filled with water is weighed. 1 hen the solid cylinder 
is immersed, supported separately, as is shown in Fig. 60. Equili- 
brium is disturbed i the beam leans to the side of the vesseh By 
how much is the weight of ihe water augmented by the immersion ? 

(; 2 
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3PW*^ V ^ tlie di^ffeoed wmtr tm k 

ord^to again esrtabliafa ei^uiUbtiiLiii, k 
{rom vessel a voltiine of watet exactly sufficient 
cylinder of the same interior capacity as tiie body hnntcrsed, 

The ixrinciple of Arohimed^ is of great impoitfimce. It enables ns 
to detedmine the conditions of eqailibrinm with immersed or ^oaliiig 
bodies, to explain numerous hydrostatic phenomena, and to solve a host 
of problems of great practical interest. For example, it enaUesns to 
determine beforehand what must be the form, Weight, and distribution 
of the cargo of ships, in order that stable equilibrium be properly 
combined with the other qualities of the vessel, such as rapidity, &c. 

At every point we have, in the phenomena which take place in 
liquids, proofs of the existence of pressure. When we take a bath, if 
we compare the effort which is necessary to raise one of our Ihnhs to 
the top of the water with that which it requires in air, we are struck 
with the difference. Very heavy stones, that we should have great 
trouble to lift out of water, are moved and lifted with facility when 
they are immersed in it. Lastly, when we walk into a river which 
imperceptibly gets deeper, we feel the pressure of our feet on the 
bottom diminish by degrees, until at last we no longer have any 
power to walk forward. The weight of our body is nearly counter- 
balanced by the pressure of the liquid, and we teml to take a 
horizontal position in consequence of the unstable equilibrium in 
which we find ourselves. 

This brings us to say a few words on the conditions of equilibrium 
of bodies imm6r8e<l in liquids or capable of floating on their surface. 

It is at ouoe evident that an immersed body cannot be in equili^ 
brium if its weight exceeds that of an equal volume of the liquid. 
In this case it falls, under the action of the excess of weight over 
pressure. Neither will it remain in equilibrium if its weight is less 
than the displaced liquid : in this case it will rise to the eurfhee, 
uiged by the excess of pressure over its weight or ovw the force 
of gravity. It is thus that cork, wood—- at least certain kinds of 
wood — ^wax, and ice, swim on the surface of water, whilst stones, 
moat of rire metals, mi numerous other substances fall to the bottom. 
Sinoe mercury is a liquid of great density, most of the metals float 
on its surface. A leaden baU, a piece of iron, or copper, wfll notrink 
in H; gold axsl |flttinmn wi& 
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of ft bodjr the i^igc gravity of 
ftMb eqi:^ to that the liquid If its substance is 

blMoigo^^ thft body wiU remain in equilibrium, in 
wbftMvmr it is pkeod, the middle of the liquid. In this 

the Kre^hi and the pressure not only ate equal and opposite, 
both ftpfdied ftt the same point ; that is to say, the centre of 
gravity mi the centre of pressure coincide. 

F^aise and fidl, at will, in water. These different movements 
are zeadexed possible by the faculty these creatures teive of com- 
pressing or expanding a sort of elastic bag filled with air, situated in 
the abdomen. According to the volume of the swimming-bladder — 
the name of the organ in question — the body of the fish is sometimes 
lighter and sometimes heavier than the volume of water which 
it displaces : in the first case it rises, in the second it descends. 
M. Delaunay quotes, in his Course of Physics, a very curious phe- 
nomenon which is very easily explained by the principle of Archi- 
medes. “ When,” he says, ‘‘ a grape is introduced into a glass full 
of champagne, it immediately falls to the bottom. But the carbonic 
acid, which continually escapes from the liquid, soon forms many 
little bubbles round it. These bubbles of gas add, so to speak, 
to the bulk of the grape, increase its volume, without its weight 
being sensibly augmented : tlie pressure of the liquid which was 
at first less than the weight of the grape, soon becomes greater 
than this weight, and the grape rises to the surface of the liquid. 
If, then, we give a little jerk to the grape, and detach from it the 
bubbles of carbonic acid which adhere to its surface, it again de- 
scends to the bottom of the glass, after a short time to remount. 
The experiment may thus be continued as long as any carbonic 
ftcid escapes.” 

If the immersed body is not homogeneous, — if, for example, it is 
inade of cork and lead, the substances having been combined in such 
ft manner as to weigh together as much as the displaced water 
(Fig, 61), without having a common centre of gravity, the centre 
of gravity of the whcde and the centre of pressure no longer 
eoinmde. To establish equilibrium these two points must be in 
same vertical plane, as in the positions 1 and 2, or otherwise 
equftlibiium will be unstable, if, as in 2, the centre of gravity ife 
uppermost* In position 3, this condition not being realised, equih^ 





tewa will otAf take plaiee wkea the O8cilli^0na of the bo 4 y: 

It to the SxA ptoitiotL 

'Whm a bo^y displaces a volume of liquid^ tbe weight of which 
k greater thau its ovm, either in consequence of its real volume 
or of its form, it floats on the surface. 

In this case, the weight of the water which the portion immersed 
displaces is precisely that of the body and tlie load which it 
supports : thus a ship with its cargo of men, materials, and mer- 
chandise, weighs altogether just as much as the volume of the 
sea^water displaced. 

Moreover, the second condition of equilibrium is still the same ; that 
is to say, the centre of gravity of the body and the centre of pressure 
must be on the same vertical line. But it is no longer indispensable to 
stability that the first point be below the other. Besides, according 



Fio. 51.-->Equilibriuro of ft body liumoniad in ft liquid of tbe Bftme density aft Its own. 


to the position and the form of the floating body, the form of the 
displaced volume itself changes, and the centre of pressure changes 
wi^ it, BO that at each instant the conditions of equilibrium vary. 

In ships, perfect equilibrium never exactly exists, even when the 
sea is smooth and calm. Oscillations of greater or lesser amplitude 
are always taking place ; the principal point to attain is that, under 
the most unfavourable circumstances* the movements of the vessd 
shall not be decided enough to upset it 

The principle of Archimedes is of the greatest use in science, in 
determining the specific gravity of liquid or solid bodies, let ns 
briefly indicate the methods adopted for this pnrpoee. 
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% thB Bpeeific gravity of a body istbei^la- 

tioti vrtach ^adsts betwoTO its weight and that of an eqnei volume of 
water ^aiteii at a temperatoie of 4 degrees centigrade. How can 
we JimI tihe ntonber which expresses the specific gravity of a body f 
First, we must ohtam its weight : for this the balance is used. Secondly, 
we must know the weight of an equal volume of water: the opera- 
tions neoessazy for this determination will be described in the sequel 
These two numbers obtained, the quotient, the first divided by the 
second, gives the specific gravity. 

The only difficulty is then to find the weight of a volume of water 
equal to that of the body. We 
shjdl explain the three methods 
employed Let us take the case 
of a piece of iron weighing in 
the air 246*5 gr. It is sus- 
pended by a very fine cord to 
one of the plates of the hydro., 
static balance, and to establish 
equilibrium a counterpoise is 
placed in the other plate. Then 
the balance is lowered until the 
piece of iron is immersed in 
the water (Fig. 52). At this 
moment the beam falls on the 
side of the tare, and it is 
necessary to put weights equal 
to 31'65 gr. in the plate which 
holds the body, to re-establish 
equilibrium. These weights re- 
present the displaced water. On 
dividing 246*5 by 31-65, 7*788 
is found to be the specific 
gravity of the iron, which shows 
that for equal volumes the iron weighs 7 and 788 thousandths times 
as much as water. We now come to the second method 

Fig, 63 represents an instrument called an areometer,^ which was 

^ From tlie Oreek ^ior, right, and fUrpoy, measure. Areometm we» tot 
used to determins the densities of liquids. 



Fiq. 52.-~-L>iiu»iiy uf 8uim bodiet. Method of the 
bydroytatic tMtlanue. 
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iit?8Qted by the physicist €harles, although it is generally attributed 
to Kiebolscm ; it is constructed so that when placed in water the 
liquid is precisely level with a standard point on its upper rod, when 
the pan which surmounts this rod is charged with a known weight, 
let us say 100 grammes. We place the body whose specific gravity 
is sought for in the little pan at the top, and standard weights 
are added to obtain the level If, for instance, 36*8 gr. have been 
added, the difference, 64*2 gr., of this last weight and the 100 gratnnoces 
evidently gives the weight of the body in air. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the areometer is a 
true balance. 



The body is next taken out of the upper pan, and is placed in thb 
little vessel suspended under the instrument : it loses some of its 
weight, so that the areometer rises, and more standard weights must 
be added to bring it again to the level : let us suppose 31 grammes 
added— this is the weight of a volume of water equal to that of the 
body. Dividing 64’2 by 31, we find 2*07 the ratio sought (the 
specific grarity of sulphur). 
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In the. case where the body is lighter than water» the small basket 
is reversed over it, and the body, which pressure causes to rise, 
meeting with an obstacle, still remains immersed. 

A third method to determine the specific gravities of bodies is that 
of the ''specific gravity bottle/* Placed in the pan of a balance is 
the fragment of a body the weight of which is known, but of which 
the specific gravity is sought, and, by its side, a flask exactly filled 
with water and well stopped by means of a ground stopper (Fig. 64). 
Equilibrium is obtained by standard weights. The body is then 



Pm. 64.~D«n(i1ty of solid Fm 56.— Derutity uf liquids. Hydrostatic balance, 

bodies, Methixl of thy 
spei'iflc gravity bottle. 


introduced into the flask, which is again stopped, care having been 
taken to push the stopper to the same level. A certain quantity 
of water has come out, the volume of which is precisely equal to 
that of the body which takes its place. After having well dried 
the flask, it is replaced in the pan of the balance, and the weights 
required to restme equilibrium give the weight of the water expelled* 
Having the weights of equal volumes of the substance and of water 

fi 
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its specific gravity is easily determined. This process is not as 
application of the principle of Archimedes, like the first two. 

These three methods require some precautions; the body im- 
mersed in the water retains, adhering to its surface, air-bubbles which 
must be removed. If the body easily absorbs water, or even dis- 
solves in it, another liquid is used — oil, for exaixiq)le— 4n which case' 
we must, determine the density of the body rektively Ao tiie 
the oil bemg known, or determined as below, ■ > 

The specific giraviiy of tiquids is determined . fey ; p awoBiiw 
aoaloftme to those we have just diMoribed. A koQow {^ass hlal, 
ballasted so that it is heavier than tire liquids to bei we^^md^ i» 
hooked under the pan of tiie hydrostatic balance (Fig, fifi); 




Fio 56 —Sjipclfic gravity of liquhl®. Fahrenlieit'H Pio. 67 —Specific granty of liquids. 

Areometer. Mctliod of the Hpecillc gravity 

bottle. 

Weigh it in air and then in water, the difference of the weights 
gives the weight of a volume of water equal to its own. Dry it well, 
aud weigh it in the liquid of which the specific gravity is wanted, 
the difference between this weight and that in air gives the weight of 
an equal volume of the liquid. Dividing the latter weight by the 
former, the quotient is the specific gravity sought. Fahrenheit’s areo- 
meter (Fig. 56), immersed in ^vater, requires a given weight to be 
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jdaoed on it, so tiiat a fixed standard point on its rod is level with the 
surface of the liquid. It is clear that this additional weight, together 
with that of the instrument, marks the weight of the volume of water 
displaced. Immersed in umther liquid, in oil for example, we obtain 
in tiie same way the weight a volume of oil equal to the volume of 
the body. Hie divinmi of the second weight by the first gives the 
^pedfie gravity of the oil Lastly, with a fiadc terminated by a 
dxaigfat tube (1%. 67), w)i«& is sueoessively filled with water and 
■orae other liquMas fin astbi staadsid mark on ihe stefia, the weights 
of the two equal vdluines of water atsd of the liquid mre fiothsd^ and 
thenee the speetfio gravity. 

To terminate ^is chapter, we give a table of the specific gravities 
of some of the most common solids and liqnida As we shall 
soon see, the volumes of the bodies vary according to the degree of 
temperature at which they are determined. These variations do 
not affect their weight, hut precisely on that account the specific 
gravity of the body is variable. It has therefore been necessary to 
reduce them to a constant temperatme. For water only, this tem- 
perature is 4* C. ; for all the other solid and liquid substances, it is 
convenient to take that of melting ice, or 0° C. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF DIFFERENT BODIES AT 0' C. 


S0L.1D8. 


Mfttali. 


1 

1 


VegtUblet, &c. 


Rolled pUtinum . 

22*06 

Diamond . . 

. 363 

Boxwood . . . 

1*32 

Cast gold . . . 

19*26 

Marble . . 2 05 to 2-84 

Heart of oak . . 

1*17 

Oast lead . . . 

11*36 

Granite . . . 

. 2-75 

Black ebony . . 

1*19 

Oast silrer . . . 

10-47 

Sandstone . . 

. 2-00 

Oak 

0-91 

Drawn copper wire 

8*96 

Quartz . . . 

. 2*66 

Beech . , . . . 

0*76 

Oast ditto . . . 

8’86 

Glass . . . 

. 2*60 

Willow . . . . 

0*49 

Iron 

7-79 

Porcelain . . 

. 2*24 

Poplar . . . . 

0*39 

Tin 

7*29 

Sulphur . . 

. 2 08 

Cork 

0*24 

Aluminium . . 

2*67 

Ice at 0®. . . 

. 0*93 

Elder pith . . . 

0*08 



Liquids. 




Mercury . . * 13*1)96 

Water at 0® . . 

0-9998 

Olive oil . . . 

0*915 

Bromine . . , 

2*966 

Sea-watmr . . 

1-026 

Essence of turpen* 


OoBoentratedenl* 


Milk .... 

1-03 

tine .... 

0*866 

l^urio add 

1*841 

Bordeaux. . . 

0-994 

Alcohol .... 

0-792 

Nitik acid v . 

1-820 

Burgundy . . 

0-921 

Sulphuric ether . 

0*736 

Water at 4* . . 

1-000 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WEIGHT OF THE Altt AND OF GABES.— THE BABQIOTBjR, 

The air a heavy body— Elaeticity and oompreBsibili^ of air other 

Pneumatic or fire ayringe— Diaooveiy made by Florentine workmen^->^atqre 
abhors a vacuum — ^Experiments of Torricelli and Pascal— Inveiitio& ^ the 
barometer— Description of the prindpal barometers. 

W E live at the bottom of a fluid ocean, which envelopes all 
portions of the terrestrial spheroid, and of which the mean depth 
is at least a hundred times greater than that of the seas. The 
substance of wliich this ocean is formed is the air, a mixture of 
various other gases, the two principal being oxygen and nitrogen. 
Carbonic acid gas, aqueous vapour, sometimes ammonia, are also 
found, hut in variable proportions, -whilst the two gases first named 
are everywhere found iu the same proportion — a proportion such 
that, by volume in 100 parts, are oxygen and 79 nitrogen. 

Air is, as is well-known, the indispensable aliment to the respira- 
tion of animals. Those even which habitually live in water cannot 
do without it It is not less necessary to the vegetable world, which, 
under the influence of light, decomposes the carbonic acid in the air, 
fixes the carbon and liberates the oxygen, which, in its turn, is 
absorbed in animal respiration. 

The transparency of the air itself is so great that we cannot see it, 
at least when we are dealing with a stratum of small thickness. In 
the case of great distances the effect of the interposition of gaseous 
strata is very perceptible; it gives to distant bodies, such for 
example as mountains bounding the horizon, a bluish tint, and 
this tint, very brilliant and pure, forms the colour of the sky 
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when the atmosphere is cloudless. Were it not for the blue colour 
of the atmosphere, the sky would be colourless, that is, entirely 
black; and the stars would then stand out brightly in broad day. 
During the night, the aerial envelope, being no longer lighted up by 
the rays of the sun, but only by the feeble light of the moon and stars, 
appears of a dark blue ; and, if in the day we observe it from a very 
high mountain, the same appearance is produced — the thinner stratum 
of the air above us, which moreover is less dense in the higher regions, 
absorbing but a slight portion of the blue rays of the solar light. 

The existence of air is revealed to us by other phenomena, 
which act upon us throngh the medium of the oi*^na of hear- 
ing tsmd toudi. When the air is stHl, it is only neoessaa^ lor us to 
nmve in order to feel its presi^oe. The mass of air resists the dis- 
plae^ent which we cause in it, and the resistance is aensiUe to our 
bands or our lace. But the material nature of the air is manifested 
still more perceptibly by the movements with which it is itself 
animated; from the lightest breeze to the most violent winds, 
hurricanes, and tempests, all atmospheric agitations are continual 
proofs of its existence. 

Lastly, it is in consequence of the vibrations communicated to 
the air by sonorous bodies that sound is propagated to our ear, Tlie 
air itself, when it is put in vibration under favourable conditions, 
becomes a producer of sound, as we shall see further on. Most of the 
properties of air have been utilized, and we shall, in the sequel, 
describe numerous and very interesting applications. The object of 
this chapter, meanwhile, is the study of the properties of air con- 
sidered as a body which has weight, and of those phenomena due to 
the weight of air or other gaseous substances. That air has weight 
is easily proved by a very simple experiment. 

We shall shortly describe the instrument which is used to ex- 
haust the air which it contains from a vessel or receiver — ^to make a 
vacuum, as physicists say. This is called an air-pump. If we 
take a hollow glass tube fitted with a metallic neck furnished with a 
stopcock, and w'eigh it after having made a vacuum (Fig. 68), we 
have only to open the cock and allow the air to enter, to see that 
the beam of the balance leans towards the side of the ball. To re- 
establish the interrupted equilibrium, weight must be added — about 
1*29 grammes for each litre that the globe holds. 
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Thus then is the weight of the air directly demonstrated. The 
same experiment, made with other gases, proves in the same manner 

that bodies in a gaseous state, 
like liquids and solids, obey the 
action of gravity. Galileo first sus- 
pected and enunciated the imports 
ant truth that air is heavy; but 
the experiment we have just indi- 
cated is due to Otto de Guericke, 
the inventor of the air-pump. 

If the air contained in a vessel 
is heavy, that is, if its weight is 
susceptible of being valued by 
means of a balance, the immense 
volume of air which rests on the 
surface of the earth must press on 
it in proportion to its mass, and 
this pressure, which is doubtless 
enormous, must be manifested in 
some way. This is indeed what 
happens; but before studying these 

rj(. — •Kxperniiental demonstrnUoTi of the v i « 

weight of air and other gaaes. phenomena, let US say a few words 

on the properties of gases, both 
those -which they possess in common -with liquids, and those Wfhich 
characterize them in a special manner. 

Like liquids, gases are formed of paitioletH-eoMile^es-^Wld^ 
glide one ot« the other with extreme facilify. .Thiu we'aee ipMBe^ 
masses give way to the least force — dividii^ themadve% ai»d. 
ing all t^e movraaents of solid and liquid hodiee to eoktitlM 
in their midst, and not opposing them with eeasi% ^istanoe, 
until the velocity and displacement of tiimr mcdecales heooiBe 
considerable. 

Oases are eminently elastic and expansiblei. Let us take a 
flattened and compressed bladder, only inclosing a small volujoio of 
air in comparison -with the quantity which the wtmA bladder whea 
flUed out would hold (fig, 59). In this state, the interior air does, 
increase in volume, because the elastic force with which ita stofo^lea 
are endowed, and which ym are about to dmnoasttato,.ia halmioed I 7 
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the pressure of the exterior air. Let us place this bladder under the 
receiver of an air-pump. In proportion as the vacuum point is 
approached^ we shall see the bladder increase in volume ; it swells 
out, and may burst under the interior pressure which distends its 
walls. Let the air again into the receiver — it immediately returns 
to its primitive volume; which at once proves that air — and any 
other gas would conduct itself in the same manner— is elastic and 
compressible. 




Fio 59,— Kluttvity and coinprcMlbillty of 


These two properties are also proved by the aid of the fire-syringe. 
In forcing a well-fitted and greased piston into a glass tube filled 
witib w (Fig. fiO), we experience a alight but increasing resistance, 
and the vnltiffie of tiie air diminishes (me-hal^ twoi-iliiads, &e. This 
first ^pvation proves the great compresiahili^ of gAsiM, ’When the 
piritm has arrived at the er^ of its oonise urd is abandbiBed to 
iiitei^ it retaras spontaneoiudy to its original pmition— a proof no 
less evident of the dasticify of the air. 

As compression produces heat, this apparatus may be used to 
light a piece tindmr placed under the pistcm; but in this cose the 
compreStdon must be very rapid. Hence the name ^ven to the in- 
etramenl fleses then, like liquids, ate elastic and compressible; but 
whilst this letter property is very slight in liquids, it is, on the 
oonttsiy, very SnsTked in the case of gasea We may also notice 
that if Bqnid molecules have a cohesion nearly ml, in gases ihe 
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molecules have a tendency to repel each other, which is only counter* 
balwced by pressure from without. Hence it follows that when 
this pressure diminishes, the volume of the gas increases ; in liquids 

the volume remains constant, at least as 
long as the body retains the same state. 

One last property which distinguishes 
liquids from gases, is the very feeble 
comparative density of the latter. 
Whilst the weight of a litre of liquid 
may be as high as 13596 grammes (the 
weight of a litre of mercur}’), and is never 
lower than 715 grammes (ether), the 
weight of a litre of gas or vapour never 
exceeds 20 gi’ammes and may be as low 
as 9 centigrammes. Moreover, in gases 
as in liquids, the principles of equality of 
pressure and of equality of transmission 
of pressure in every direction, are indi- 
cated by theory and verified by experi- 
ment; we shall have occasion soon to 
give some examples of this. Let ns 
Fig 00 -rueuiiirtticsj lingo. DOW retum to the phenomena due to the 

weight of the air. 

We have seen that Galileo was the first who suspected that the air 
has weight. The history of the discovery is well known. It was made 
in 1640. Some Florentine workmen, ordered to construct a pump in 
the palace of the Grand Duke, were greatly astonished that, in spite 
of the good condition into which they bad put the mechanism, the 
water would not rise to Xhe upper extremity of the pipe of the body 
of the pump, that is to say, beyond 32 Koman feet (about 10*3m.). 
The learned men — engineers and Florentine academicians — who were 
consulted on this anomaly, did not know what to answer. They 
addressed themselves to Galileo, then aged seventy-six years, whose 
immense reputation had not been shaken by persecutions. Galileo at 
first gave an evasive answer, hut the question made him reflect. He 
saw at last that the pressure of the air must be the cause which made 
the water rise to this precise height, and that Nature’s ahhonenoe of 
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a vacuum" was an idle explanation, as it required us to suppose 
that this abhorrence would not manifest itself beyond a given height. 
He proved the weight of the air by weighing a bottle, before and after 
the air had been expelled by the vapour caused by the ebullition of 
a certain quantity of water. But he left to his disciple Torricelli the 
care of extending the verification of his conjectures. 

A year after the death of Galileo, it occurred to Torricelli to 
examine how mercury, a liquid denser than water, would act in 
vacuo. 

He took a long tube closed at one end, which he filled with this 
liquid; then, covering the open end of the tube with his finger, in 
such a way as to prevent the liquid from faUing out and the air from 
getting in, he plunged this extremity into a vessel full of mercury. 
Leaving the liquid to itself, he then held the tube in a vertical 
position (Figs. 61 and 62). Torricelli saw the liquid descend from 
the top, and after a few oscillations, settle itself at a level which 
remained nearly invariable at 28 Eomau inches (29 92 English inches 
or 76 centimetres) above the level of the mercury in the vessel. 

If Galileo’s idea was right, if the column of water of 32 feet 
was really maintained by the pressure of the atmosphere, the same 
pressure would raise the mercury, being thirteen times and a half 
heavier than water, to a height thirteen times and a halt less. Now, 
28 inches are thirteen and a half times less than 32 feet 1 

Such, in its simplicity, is this grand discovery* Such is Torricelli s 
tube, or, as it is now called, the harometcr, an instrument used to 
mecusure the pressure of the atmosphere. It was not without oppo- 
sition that the explanation of Torricelli on the elevation of water and 
mercuiy Was accepted by the scientific men of his day. But addi- 
tional experiments suggested by Pascal left no doubt. Pascal 
remarked that if the weight of the air were really the cause of the 
observed phenomena, the pressure ought to be less in proportion as 
the barometer was observed at a greater height in the atmosphere, since 
the gaseous column superposed above the exterior liquid would be 
less. The height of the mercury in Torricelli’s tube ought then to be 
smaller at the top of a mountain than in the plain. Hence the 
famous experiments which he made with Perier, his brother-in-law, 
on the Puy-de-D6me. and those which he executed himself at the 
base and at the top of the tower of Jacques la Bouchene. The 
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were in ev^ point conformable to the. ufoiSDCM .diwtrn ik^m 
^ pew tbeoiy.' 

The height of the mercoty in Toirieelli’s tube is ind^n^t pf 
its diameter, provided always that tffis diameter be not too small: 



Fuj. 01 —TonlcolU'i experiment. Fio. 02.— Torrice 111*8 experiment. Effect of the 

weight of the atmosphere. 


for then other forces which we shall study subsequently have a great 
influence on the level of the liquid. This fact is a very natural 

‘ " I hare thought,** wrote Paecal to P4rier, dT an ezperuaent which wiU 
remove all doubt, if it be executed with exactness. The experiment shonld be made 
%n vacuo several times, in one day, with the same quicksilver, at the bottom and 
at the top of the mountain of Pay, which is near our town of decmonk If, as I 
anticipate, the hei^t of the quicksilver be less at top than at the bat^ jt wHl 
follow that the weight or pressure of the air is the cause of Hds ; there certainly 
is more air to press at the foot of the mountain than at its summit, while one 
cannot say that Nature abhors a vacuum in one place more than in anottwr.** 
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ocmaeqEECw^ of tiie equal trammMsion of pres8:iite in liquids: the 
column of mercuty acts by its weight on all the mereuiy in the 
trough, 80 that each element of surface equal to the section of the 
tube is pressed equally by this weight. And as there is equili- 
brium, it follows that the pressure of air on this same unit of 
surface is precisely equal to the pressure of the mercury. 

What must we conclude from this? That the mass of the 
atmosphere presses on the earth's surface, as if this surface were 
everywhere covered with a stratum of mercury about 70 centimetres 
thick. Let us add, that the pressure in the air being transmitted 
equally and in every direction, the weight of the atmosphere makes 
itself felt wherever the air penetrates and by whatever remains 
in communication with it, as in the interior of houses, in cavities 
and on the surface of bodies. This explains why all bodies situated 
on the earth’s surface are not crushed by this enormous pressure, 
which is not less than 10,333 kilogrammes (about 10 tons) on the 
average on each square metre of surface. The surface of the human 
body being nearly a square metre and a half for a person of average 
height and size, each of us always supports a load which is about 
equal to 15,500 kilogrammes (nearly 1 5 tons). We have just given the 
reason why this load does not crush us : all the pressures exercised 
on every part of our body and from within produce equilibrium. 

At first sight it seems incomprehensible that we should not be 
ground to dust under the effect of these contrar)’’ pressures. The reason 
is very aimpla All the fluids contained in our organism act against 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and it is this constant reactioti which 
explains our insensibility to pressuie, and the absence of the pheno- 
mena which the pressure of the air seems, at first, certain to cause. 
This reaction is not a simple hypothesis, as the process of cupping ’’ 
proves. " Cups ” are small vessels of metal or glass, which are applied 
to the skin : a vacuum being made inside them, the skin swells up, 
the small veins burst, and the blood flows out, because it is no 
longer maintained in the veins by atmospheric pressure. 

In ordinary courses of physics, some interesting experiments 
are introduced to show the energy of atmospheric pressure. These 
we will rapidly describe. 

One of the first known is that of the Magdeburg hemispheres : 
it is attributed to Otto de Guericke. 
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fitiihtg das oblo the in meh e wa,y 
iUiioiotU a hidlprw ^beie, aie fixed by a stopoook to the pipe of the 
edeupemp (Fi^. fiS). WhjJe they are fail of air, the ell^teat effiat is 
e&ffldent to a^urate them.' But whea a vacuum ia made in the 
interior of the Iphere, it requires a considerable effort to effect the 
separation. This is easy to account for, since the pressure on two 
hmnispheres of only 2 decimetres (about 8 inches) in diameter, is 
324 kilogrammes (about 6 cwts.) on each of them. 

In one of Ids experiments, the illustrious burgomaster of Magde- 
burg caused each hemisphere to be pulled by four strong horses 
without being able to separate them ; the diameter of the hemispheres 
being 65 centimetres (26 inches), the pressure was 3,428 kilogrammes 
(about 3^ tons). The total pressure on the hemispheres is even 
greater; but we speak only of what is exerted in the direction of 
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resistance, which equals on either side the pressure on a circle of 
the same diameter as the sphere. 

Another experiment consists in making a vacuum in a vessel, over 
the mouth of which a bladder has been stretched, which prevents 
the air from getting in. As the vacuum point is approached, the 
membrane is depressed under the weight of the exterior air, and 
at last it hursts (Fig. 64), a loud detonation similar to that of a 
pistol-shot accompanying the rupture. This detonation is evidently 
owing to the sudden entrance of the air into tlio cavity of the 
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is. tin >extwii«r <tf. 9 . vseoam is mtuia, bemg piessod by tbe 
of th« it is out by the eil^ of ^ tabs, aad 

a part peoEMstroto ioto. the mtettira. .., 

liutiy, thete k & ■ curioas expezimeat whichs ^cmosstrates the 
pressme of eic<-o& the surface of liquids. A cyHadika], g^ass.bdl 
j«UF,. mounted on a metidlio stand, k furnished with a tube and stop* 
cook, which allows of its being screwed on the air-pnmp, and a 
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vacuum being made in its interior. When the vacuum is made, the 
lower end of the tube is immersed in a basin filled with water, and 
the tap is turned, which opens the communication between the 
interior of the vessel and the liquid. The atmospheric pressure 
which is exerted on the water in the basin causes a jet which 
strikes the top of the bell jar (Fig. 65). 

In what has preceded, we have supposed that the weight of the 
column of air was the only cause of the atmospheric pressure ; that 
this pressure was constant ; and that it was equivjdent, on a given 
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this praasttie is subject to yaxu^va, even w. tito touto IAhnu 
Foitber on. we efaall study these vamticais ia tiaak ■ to 

meteoto^agioal phenomena ; but for this purpose uns least poaseas as 
instnunent which indicates them. This inatnuaieat, whieh to pato*- 
ciple is no other than Torricelli’s tube, and whic^ is natild « 
barometer, deserves a detailed description. It has been diChrently 
arranged according to the use to which it is destined, and with 
the object of rendering its indications precise. 

The most simple and at the same time the most exact barometer 
is nothing more than a tube of glass, which is chosen straight, 
regularly cylindrical and perfectly homogeneous, of a diameter about 
three-quarters of an inch, or 2 or 3 centimetrea It is immersed, 
after having been filled with mercury, in a trough filled with the 
bame liquid. 

The trough and the tube are fixed against a vertical support, and 
remain in the place where the observations are to be made. It 
is nothing moi'e, as is seen, than a Torricelli’s tube. But properly to 
arrange it, various precautions must be taken, the importance of 
which is very obvious, and which are equally necessary for the 
construction of other barometers. 

Thus, it is essential that the mercury used be of great purity. 
This is anived at by acting upon oxide of mercury with nitric acid ; 
and great care must especially be taken that it does not contain 
air-bubbles, as their lightness would cause them to rise along the 
sides of the tube into the vacuum, which is called the Torricellian 
vacuum. Aqueous vapour and air, being elastic gases, would press 
the upper level of the mercury, so that its height would not indicate 
truly the pressure of the atmosphere. To effect this, the tube must 
be dried and perfectly cleaned before filling it. Once the tube is 
filled with mercury, the liquid is boiled in it over burning charcoal, 
until all the air-bubbles it contains are expelled. At this moment the 
aspect of the mercury should resemble a bright minor; the bright 
and metaUio lustre with which it shines indicating the perfect purity 
which is indispensable for our purpose. • 

The large diameter of the tube which tonm the Uandard or 
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li^' lilt ^aai^ ieifidd ^Sybteii^^ Xu l^li ttitrai^^ ^ 
oi^:1ba Hm tf llte bai!«E>it^, it is tuffiisitiit It 

tittsti^ ^ TSilaoal 
vididitspaaiates thB;ii^^}t¥)el 
tmta tibtt of tlie maieaiy in 
thetioi^. l^is is^one with 
a qiecial instrument called a 
catbetmneter, which is com^ 
posed essentially of a divided 
vertical scale on which a glass 
vernier moves. 

There may be seen ou 
Fig. 66, which represents a 
standard barometer, a double 
screw fixed to the trough. 

The lower end should be on a 
level with the mercury, which 
is easily accomplished by 
means of the screw, and it is 
the distance from the upper 
jMjint of this screw — which 
the draughtsman has forgotten 
to figure— to the upper level 
of the mercury in the tube 
which the cathetometer gives. 

By adding to it the constant 
length of the screw, we have 
the height, or the atmospheric 
pressure sought for. 

The cistern barometer is dis- 
tinguished from the preceding 
one by having a glass cistern 
into which the tube is inserted (Fig. 67) ; possessing a large surface, 
the level of the mercuiy in it may be considered as constant. 
The stand on which the instrument is fixed is furnished with a 
graduated scales on which slides a movable index placed in such 
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M «atinly full in its upper port. As all tbe apparatus is inclosed 
^ a brass cylinder, which preserves it from shocks, the level of 
the mercury of the tube is observed through two longitudinal 
apertures on opposite sides, which enables us to view the glass 
tube; on the edges of these apertures the divisions, in inches or 
millimetres, of the- scale, which has its zero the ooos^pt 
level determined by the position of the cistern, are 
engraved. An index, furnished wM «; vernier and a 
milled head, which enables it to he moVed by the tdd of a 
rack and pinion, gives the precise positi^ of the level on 
the scale, and the height in hundredths of millimetres or 
mcbes. The apparatus is supported by a tripod resting 
on the ground, and care must always be taken to place 
(he tube in a vertical position, which is rendered easy by 
its mode of suspension. 

Fortin's barometer is convenient for Mieatihc explo^ 
tions, because the air cannot ent^, m)S;tlw movements 
and joltings inseparable from trai^^lfoigCBBBot break it. 
The readings require to be correct for the effect of 
capillarity. Moreover, as temperetrm causes the density 
of liquids to vary, a co^etdhm musk also be made to 
eliminate this source of emn. 

Fig. 70 shows the arr^gmifont of Clay-lussao’e baro- 
motmr as modifed by Bua^n. Two portions of -tlm same 
tube are united by a very parrow or eapBhp^ oiia, A 
rm-t T Q jj' opening allows 'the air, .to penetrate above the. lower 

liOWMCi barometric height «is meaiq«|ed' oara eeule 


‘ ^ divided in millimetres or inches, the. height of the pi^er 
level being taken, and the height of tbd' lower Ibvri h^pg 
suhhacted from it ; the difference evidently givmg the pcessute. - As 
thaltobes 'h^ve the same diameter; Gay-Lustoc thot^t it wosdd;^ 

iaflueaceof 

tlie barometric vacnnm and in the lower tube, ^is is naicrtunate, 
as the instrument is easy to transport, it is not large, and the air can 
only with difficidty penetrate the barometric chamber, on aocoont 
of the slight dkmeter of tlie intermediate tube. . In travelling it 
is inverted. The mochficstkni designed by Bunten leo^TS the 
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iatroduetion of fttr still more difficult, since if tlie babbles penetrate 
along the ■walls" of the tube, they lodge themselves in the narrow 
space in the widest part of the cajnllaiy tube, and have no action 
on the le'vel of tiie mercury. 

Some of our readers will perhaps be anxious to know by what 
m^ms the ■variations of the atmospheric pressure con be indicated 
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by a itovable needle on a graduated dial. The dial or wheel 
baremetere, to which we allude^ are not of great scientific valuei 
bemuse they are rarely constructed with sufificient precisian ; they 
are used in rooms as ornamental objects. The dial*barometer Is 
composed of a siphon tube, the open branch of whidi (Fig. 71) 
supports an ivory float. This float rises and falls, and by its motion 
turns, by means of a silken thread, a pulley, on the axle of wbieh 
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the needle is fixed. The needle turns in eildihr diiectiwi, aoooiding 
as the surface of the liquid rises or falls ; the dW is divided by 
comparing it with a fixed barometer. We shall see, further on, what 
is signified by the weather indications which We iie aeoestOBMd to 
see written against the different divisMStt uf tJie'^KA i><- 
For many years metallic or aneNfid hUMMUts ’'heea 
substituted with advantage for Umee huMwei^ l3ie ibriOcpIioaB 
of which are only of inferior tnedBieSi. m the 

elasticity and the flexion of metals fonadl'l^ (tetm. A 
flattened brass tube, the section of which is is esdhaitsted 

of air and carefully closed (F%. 72), It is ettrved in the form 



1 lo. 72, ^Bourdoit'fl aiiuroiU baniuidler 


of an arc of a circle, and fixed at its middle point, so that the 
disengaged extrem.’tie6 of the two halves of the tube can oscillate 
ou either side this fixed point When the barometric pressure 
increases, the pressure flattens the tube, which effect causes the 
curvature of the two arcs to augment, and their fiee extreimties 
approach each other; the opposite takes place if the prassnre 
diminkhes. The disengaged extremities of the tube an con- 
nected with levers which move the axis of a cogged aeetor. The 
needle of the dial, which is connected by a pinkm to this aeetor, 
mom either in one direction or the other, and in this manamr 
traverses the divi^ona oax the dial, which are ei^ved by compasken 
with a standard barometer. 
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Ib the tmeroid rapies^tted in Fig. 73, the pressure of the air is 
exerted oa the anrugated top of. a metallie dnun, the interior of 
adaeh has been exhausted of air. When the pressure augments, this 
t^^s^uks doira; ft luies, on the oontrary, if the, pr^uie diminisims, 
and fts moToaeifts are .ttaosmitted to a needle a ^ular meolm- 
latp^ thit vhioh, hm he ■j^iftsous. 
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The mvention of this barometer is due to M. Vidi. It has been 
leomitlj perfected bj an English optician, Mr. Cooke. 

This kind of barometer is preferable to the dial^barometers, 
although from time to time it is necessary to modify the graduation 
m to ^^ly corrections on account of the variations to which the 
mdlemilar state of the tube in the Bourdon barometer, or that (rf the 
metallic box and the aatagoniftic spring in Vidi’s instrument, is 
Bubja^. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

WEIGHT OF THE AIR AKD OF GABES PUMPS — 

MARIOTTE’S law — ^THE AIR-PUMP. 

Principle of the aAcent of Hqtii<l6 in pumps — Suction and force pumps— The 
siphon — ^Air-pump ; principle of its construction— Double and single barrel 
air-pumps — Condensing pumps— Mariotte’s law. 

T he discoveries of the weight of the air and of atmospheric 
pressure only took place a little more than two centuries ago. 
But long before Torricelli and Galileo, the application of the principle 
had taken precedence of the theoiy, as is proved in the account we 
have given, as history has handed it down to us. It is, in fact, 
the pressure of the air which is the cause of the ascending movement 
of water in pumps. Now, the invention of these useful instru- 
ments is generally attributed to Ctesibius, a celebrated geometer and 
mechanician, who lived at Alexandria 130 B.C., or about a century 
after Archimedes. 

We shall now briefly describe the different instruments known 
under the name of pumps, the object of which is the movement of 
liquids and gases, keeping here pwiicularly in view the explanation 
of the action of these instruments. We return, in the volume 
which treats of the applications of physics, to the detailed description 
of those which have a special use in the industrial arts. 

Let us take a hollow cylinder, in which a piston furnished with 
a rod may be mpved up and down, and in the bottom of which an 
orifice is made (Fig. 74). The piston having been lowered to the 
bottom of the cylinder, the instrument is immersed in a vessel or 
reservoir full of water; then the piston is raised by its rod. What 
happens ? The space void of air, which the piston leitv^ under it 
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in Its ascending movemmit, will be filled with water, first nntil the 

level of the water is the same in the cylinder as in the reservoir. 

This takes place in virtue of the principle of the equilibrium of 

liquids in communicating vessels, so that it would happen even if 

there was air under the piston. But the water still rises above Uiis 

level, keeping in contact with the piston 

the lower surface of which it constantly 

touches ; and it is easy to understand that 

its movement is due to the pressure which 

the outer air exerts on the liquid surface J 

of the reservoir. ■ I llf 

Let us suppose that the cylinder has H HI 

an elevation of more than 32 feet: the I 
liquid column will rise until it attains I Im 

about this height. At this moment its I sH 

weight is in equilibrium with the pres- I Ih 

sure of the atmosphere ; if the piston con- I HI 

tinues to rise, the water will not follow I HI 

it This is precisely the obstacle which I 
the Florentine workmen encountered, and PT" 

which caused the physicists belonging to 
the Court of the Grand Duke to believe 
that Nature ceased to abhor a vacuum 7i.-rri*f 
beyond 32 feet. 

Such is the principle of the pump to which is given the name of 
Suction-pump, because the piston appears to suck up the liquid as it 
rises. We shall now show how the instrument is generally arranged 
when it fulfils the object for which it is intended ; that is, to give 
us a supply of water which has been raised to a certain height above 
the level of the reservoir. 

The cylinder, or body of the pump, is furnished with a cylin- 
drical tube of small diameter, the lower extremity of which is placed 
in the reservoir. At the junction of the cylinder and tube a valve is 
fitted, whidb opens upwards. The piston itself has one or more open- 
ings, fttmisbed with valves, the action of which is in the eontraty 
direction to the first (Fig. 76). It is easy to see what will happen when 
we give an altematiiig movement to the piston in the body of the 
pump. At its first ascent a vacuum is made under it The air in 
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liyii tbfl tiIto by it« yrassim, «sd th« iMtar xbmk Hi' 
ft eettau bc^gfat. Wbni ^ pi^n again daaoenda, tiie ui' wbidf b 
nModuead into the body oS tiie pamp ia ooasidnssad: t>n the one band, 
ill pnaaoie ckMes the lower 'ndre, and, on idle othev, the oompraned 
air lifto the valvesof the piaton and eaeapea upwarda. At eadi staoke 
the water rises higher and hi^er, till it comes in contact with the 
lower waU of the piston, and passes through the valves to its upper 
surface. It will be easily seen how the water is fenced to flow out 
by a lateral oriflee at the upper part of the pump. Moreover, onue 

the pump is in action, when the piston 

f rises a vacuum is made beneath it, and the 
water continues to press against its lower 
side. The valve of the suction-tube 
remains constantly open, and the ascent 
. ,> of the water is determined by the move- 
ment of the piston. 

The effort necessary to raise and lower 
the piston, when the pump is in action, is 
easily measured. If the piston descends, 
its own valves are open ; the pressures 
transmitted to its opposite sides by the 
liquid are equal the one to the other, and 
consequently are counterbalanced, and the 
only resistances felt proceed from the 
friction of the liquid and the pistoa But 
if the piston is raised, the atmospheric 
. ■ . pressure is alone annulled, as it is exerted 

on the reservoir on the one band, and on 
- the upper level of the liquid on the other. 
F».T6.-8u«uo»-ru»p. The effort required is measured by the 
weil^t of a column of water, having 
for its base the surface of the piston, and for its height the 
vertical distance between the two levels of the liquid. If, for 
examine, this distance is 2 metres, and the base of Ihe piston is 
1 square decimetre, it will require a force of 20 kilogrammes to 
raise the piston, without taking into account the resistance due 
to friction. 

Experiment shows that it ia not possible to give to the suction- 
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puB^’* tieptli «f nam Otm i^bont ^ iMt^ ibitead «( Sft f««t m 
iadierted tyj^awy. ilie Maam tfau Hm i& ttn aaoape «f •» aad 
fntee wliioh aimij* tek«s place between tiie pump itself and the 
pietoa ; besides, the ureter of the les^uoir nendy dways oodaias air 
m saintiQn, and this frees itself from the liquid whenevor it is brought 
up to a of less {nessure. 

Is the Foioe>pump (Fig. 76) the body of the pump is immeised in 
water, so that the liquid is introduced into it by simple oommuni- 
oation. Moreover, the piston is solid, and the tube used to raise the 
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water, starting from the lower part of the |>ump, is furnished at the 
point of junction with a valve which opens towards the otitside. The 
jnston in its descending course presses the water ; this pressure shuts 
the valve of the pump and opehs that of the conducting pipe> Und 
furoes the liquid out. 

The Suction and Force-pump (Fig. 77) combines the arrangements 
<rf both the pumps we have just described The ascent of the water 
k oansed by enction ; and the piston, which is solid (i.e, is not fhr- 
nkhed with valves), in coming down presses the liquid into the 
lateral tube. 
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We will now describe an instrument known to most people-^the 
siphon— which is of great use in transferring liquids from one vessel 
to anntber : it is the pressure of the air which causes the actiomin 
this case also. A tube formed of two curved branches, of unequal 
length, is filled with part of the liquid which is to be transfmred, 
and its shortest branch is immersed in the vessel which contsiBS 
this liquid (Fig. 78 ). As soon as this is done, the liquid is seen to 
flow from the opening at the end of the longest branch as 
as the shortest remains immersed. 

What is the cause of this continual flowing t Nothing is 
eaqr to explain. At the surface of the liquid in the vessdj aftl attibe 



lower and free extremity of the tube, the atmospheric pressure is 
exerted with almost equal intensity and in contrary directions At 
thepomt where the tube is in the vessel, this pressure serves to sustain 
■ the liquid in the left>band branch, and it would be 
there in equibbrium if the length of the two branches were &e 
and botti the ends were immersed in vessels at the same tevefc AID 
the portion of the liquid contained in the tube above the level of the 
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vessel, reniaiiis in eqnUibrium under the influence of these opposite 
pressures. There remains then in the large branch of the siphon a 
column of water the gravity of whidh disturbs the equflibrium and 
determines the direction of its flow. 

It might be imagined that when once the liquid in the tube 
had escaped, the action would stop ; but it must be remarked tlmt 
for this the two branches of the liquid would need to be separated 
by a vacuum, which the pressure exerted on the liquid in the vessel 
by the atmoq^here tends continually to flU, so that in reality this 
wpixatioR neveptahes place, and the flowis^ eantiettes. 

Ihe lomof siptK»ui difliei^, lUXMidihg^t^ 
destined, and alsoacecodingtotheuatnieof theliqindtd^tntMGnfe^ 
We describe of them iu the volume oa 1^. ai 

Tfkjmim, when we explain fheir ajiidtcetionB in great hydNmlie wOths.* 

It remains for us to terminate the study of the phenonma of 
gravity, hy describing the instruments which are used to exhaust 
the air from a receiver, or any vessel, or, on the other hand, to com- 
press it there; and by stating how the preasoies of gases are 
determined, and according to what laws these pressures vary when 
the volume which they occupy is made to vary. 

Torricelli's experiment on the tube gave a very simple means of 
making a vacnum, and a vacuum as perfect as possible ; for the 
space situated above the column of mercury, which has received the 
name of the baiometrio chamber, is almost a p^ect vacuufn. But if 
the process is simple, it is far from being practical, since it would 
necessitate the use of an enormous quantity of mercury, if the space 
which we wished to rarefy were considerable, aud moreover the pre- 
cautions required to be taken at each operation would be irksome. 
Thus long ago other means were sought. It was in 1654 that the 
firri; air-pump was thought of and constructed. Otto de Guericke 
was the inventor, and we have quoted many curious experiments due 
to this able physicist. It soon received important improvements 
from Boyle, Papin, Mnschenbroek, and Gravesaude. At flrst 
it was only formed of one cylinder; but the necessity of having 
two, to get rid of the great resistance which is felt while working 
the one-cylinder instrument was soon obvious. We cannot ^ve 
the histoiy in detail of the progress of any mechanical instrument^ 
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amd 
liy « 

^Akh opcxis upwards, and with a piston having an orifi^ do^ 
a valve which opens in the same direction. The two onficOft i#/ 
base of the cylinder communicate by a common pipe with a 'well- 
ground glass plate, on which the receiver is placed, and at the centre 
of which is the opening of the pipe Fig. 79 shows in section one 
of the cylinders, its two valves, and the communicating canal. The 
action of this half of the instrument being well understood, it will 
be easy to comprehend the whole. 

Let us begin at the moment when the piston touches the lower pait 
of the cylinder. The receiver is filled with air at the atmospheric 

pressure. At the moment 
when we raise the piston, a 
vacuum is made in the 

lower part of the cylinder. 
The air of the receiver 

which filled the communi- 
cating canal lifts up the 

lower valve by its elastic 
force and spreads itself in 
the vacuum, the valve of 
the piston being kept shut 
by the pressure of the air 
which is exerted externally 

Fio.TV.~Xottonoftheipl.t<milldTtlve.toth^ of the 

pistoa This passage of air from the receiver into the cylinder takes 
place until the piston has reached its highest position. It is clear 
that at this moment the quantity of air contained in the receiver has 
diminished, and that it has diminished one-half, if the volume of 
the cylinder is precisely equal to the volume of the receiver and canal. 

Let us now send the piston in a contrary direction. At the moment 
when it begins to descend, the capacity of the cylinder diminishes, 
the pressure of the air which it contains increases, exceeds that of the 
air of the receiver, and the lower valve is oloeed. Iheiu in propor- 
tion as the descent of the piston lessens the capacity, the confined 



confei^ ourselves vdth describii^ ttas 

m d«a with lh« TThKipJ 

mnA two evlinders. each furnished at the bottom wilh t 




ita fi8{«ei]^ tUi 

id«l% ^ llgi^ Wic^ «<ptB^ &> ^ M 

•09ihin «ltoia« ol Ita comae. Befcmd i^» pomt Ote 

iBtaxior paenera iacraaaear 1 ^ up tha valve of tihe piaton, and the 
aareaoapea eltog^er, until the piaton again xeata on tite lower part 
of tbe cylinder. * 

lliia aii^le up-and-down movement, analysed in ita effocta, explains 
Urn wMe of the operation, aa it has aoflioed to nmfy the air in 
the bell-jar one-half: that which remsina wUl be again rarefied at a 



Fia. tfO.— Detail of the piaton and Fid. 81 .— Air-pamp with two cyllndera. Tranaveraa 

tt* aectton. 


ftecond, then at a third trial, and so On. The pressure will become the 
quarter^ eighth^ and then the sixteenth of the first pressure^ as we 
diaU soon see in explaining Mariotte’s law. This proportion would 
of oonrse change, if the ratio of the capacity of the cylinder to that 
of tbe leceiveT were changed. 

Figs. 80, 81, 82, and 83 will now explain the real arrangement of 
the air-^pump, and show the utility of the second cylinder. The Srst 
skews hew the two valves am placed, that in the piston and that at 
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the bottatn of the cjylinder. The valve of the piston is a smadl 
plate, a, with a light spring pressure on the opening, but which give^ 
way to a very slight pressure in the contrary direction. The valve 
of the cylinder, 6, is conical ; a rod, t, which moves by friction in 
the piston, raises or lowers it, but only for a very short distance. 
Fig. Sl^hows that the rods of the pistons are formed with rackwork 
which works into a pinion, so that, with the help of a handle with two 
arms, it is possible to lower one piston and raise the other. Thanks 
to this arrangement, the work done is doubled; but — and this is 
the end for which it was proposed — the resistance is I’educed to its 
minimum; for, in proportion as the vacuum is made, each piston 

when rising must overcome the atmo- 
spheric pressure which acts on its base ; 
but, on the other hand, this pressure 
helps the other piston to descend. In 
this way, then, there is a compensation 
or equilibrium between these two forces 
which act indeed in the same direc- 
tion, hut all the force is done away with 
by the resistance of the pump, without 
fatiguing the operator. Figs. 82 and 83 
give the plan and the exterior view of 
the air-pump with two cylinders. 

It will be seen how the pipe, which 
unites the two cylinders by a tube, com- 
miuaiGates at the centre with the plate, 
which is of ground glass, perfectly plane, 
on which is fixed the well-greased edge of the receiver in which 
the vacuum is to be made. If the receivers have the form of tubes 
or balls, &c., they are screwed into the aperture in the centre of 
the plate. 

A stopcock in the middle of the tube of communication is pierced 
with holesi which enable us either to establish or close the cammuni* 
cation between the pump and the receiver, or to permit the exterior 
air to penetrate into the cylinders or into the receiver only. 

In the same pipe, a bell glass (h, Fig. 83) is seen, cootamiag a 
baromeUic tube, or manometer, which is used to indicate to what 
degree the exhaustion has proceeded in the receiver; that is to say^ 
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vlMtfc 18 tile ptenute of tiie qoantity of ait whioh this labtet lAill 
eoitiaiiu. 

lisstly, the best air-ptuops are furnished with an arrangement, 
the invention of which is due to M. Babinet. This is a sh^poock by 
the idd of which, md a specitd pipe, the receiver is allowed to com* 
municate witii one cylinder only. The air which it still contains 
is forced through another pipe under the piston of the second cyUnder, 



Fio. 88.— Exterior view of tbo air>i>uiiip. 


and there, thanks to the increase of pressure which follows, it ends 
hy lalsing the valve. The d^ree of vacuum is thus extended to 
a limits such that the pressure of the air which still remains in 
the reoeiver is scarcely appreciated by the manometer. 

Bianchi’a air-pump has only one cylinder. But the piston divides 
it into two compartments, which alternately receive and eip^ 
the air: it is, properiy speaking, a double-action pump. Fig. 
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explains the maimer in which this pump acta A rod supports 
the two movable conical valves, which sh^ and open alternately 
under the action of the piston, thus opening and dosing the , com- 
munication of each compartment with the recdyer. The air of the 
lower compartment, compressed when the piston descends, raises 
a valve held by a spring, over the orifice of the pipe formed in the 
piston-rod ; it escapes to the outside by this pipe. The air of the 
upper compartment escapes by a valve of the same kind fitted to 

the lid of the cylinder. A system of 
toothed wheels is put into motion by a 
handle ; and as the cylinder can oscillate 
in a vertical plane, the alternate move- 
ment of the piston is accomplished by 
a continuous movement of rotation, the 
velocity of which is regulated by a very 
heavy fly-wheel (Fig. 85). With this 
machine a vacuum can be rapidly pro- 
duced in receivers, the capacity of which 
may increase with the dimensions of the 
cylinder,* 

We have had already se\"eral times 
occasion to describe some curious experi- 
ments made by the aid of the air-pump: 
F.U y,e shall in the sequel refer to others 

connected with the phenomena of heat, 
sotind, and electricity. We shall content ourselves here by indicating 
some which ccmcern the phenomena of weight For example, it is 
proved that water ordinarily contains, in solution, air retained in it 
by the atmospheric pressure. In the receiver, we see the bubbles 
of air attached to the sides iucrease as the pressure diminishes, 
and mount to the surface of the water. Smoke, which in the 
atmospheie rises above the lower strata, falls in vacuo like a heavy 

* 11 Deleuil has eoustiucted an air-ptanp specially intended for industrial uses, 
the piston of which does not touch the walls of the cylinder. The thin stiatiun of 
air which remains in the space serves as a fitting to the piston, so that the resist* 
ance due to the fidetimi of the piston in the ordinary t^linder is done away with. 
M. Deleuil dbtaiaa in a receiver of 14 litres in capacity a degree of 
measured by 3 millimetree of pressure only. 
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toass. This phenomenon shows that the principle of Archimedes 
is tnie for fosses as for liquids, as maj be shown by another 
experiment with a little instrument called a baroscope, tlie inventor 
being Otto de Guericke. A balance supports at each end of its 
beam two metallic balls, the one hollow and thin, the other solid 
and of small volume: weighed in air, these two balls exactly 
establish equilibrium (Fig. 86). When the apparatus is brought 
beneath the receiver of the air-pump, we see the equilibrium dis- 
turbed when the air is exhausted, and the beam is inclined towards 
the largest sphere. This sphere lost then in the air a certain 
portion of its weight, which is precisely equal to the weight of 
the displaced air. This proves to us that to determine the exact 
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Fio 87. --Condensing mtebine. 
Interior view of the piston. 


weight of bodies, it is necessary to weigh them t» vaew, or at least 
to correct the error due to the pressure of the air. For delicate 
weighing in chemistry, or for the precise determination of densities, 
this correction is indispensable. 

The application of the principle of Archimedes to balloons or 
aerostats forms the subject of a future description.* 

Instead of making a vacuum in a vessel or receiver, it is possible, 
on the contrary, to accumulate and to compress the air or other 
gases within it This operation is accomplished by means of con- 
densinj» niachinos or pumps. 

* AppHcations of Physic*. 
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maohines aro constructed exactly UIm tu^ttSiklK^ 
with one modifioataon— all the valves open in a oontniy duoettbB. ' 
On «rm«ining fig, 87, wMuh represents a section of Hie eon> 
densing niaf,hiiM>, it will be inunediately seen what is the acHon 




Fw. W.— SU^rmann's condeusmg iiumpi. Pi«. 83. -StlbeniuiRn’s condenalnu 

LxtcnorviBW, pump. Section. 

of the mechanism, and how, instead of rarefying or expelling the 
air, the oscillatory movement of the piston must on the contimy 
accumulate and compress it.^ 

» The condensing pump of this kind, of which we give the section and the 
exterior view, is due to a physicist whose merit equals his modesty, M. J. Silber- 
mann. The stopcock, the position of which is shown below the valves, enables 
ns to condense in the one, air or any other gas contained in the other ; to reverse 
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oood«nsiQg pumps formed with oae cylinder, 
with A solid .{HSton, and with two valves placed at the bottom 
of tilie cyUnd^, one commitnioating with the outer air, the other with 
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the receiver (Figs. 88 ami 89), are used in preference. If a more rapid 
compression is required, a pair of pumps are used. Fig. 90 shows 
the general arrangement of instruments of this kind. M. Eegnault 


the order of commnnicdition of the receivei'S ; or, again, to re>e8tablish between 
them equilibrium of preaaure ; lastly, to make a communication between them and 
the atmosphere. It is both an air-pump and a condensing pump. 
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twcd it to obtain air or vapour, the pressure of which was equivalent 
to thirty times the atmospheric pressure, or capable of supporting a 
column of mercury thirty times 76 centimetres ; that is, 22*80 metres. 

Let us now state on what principle we rely to 
estimate tlie pressures of gases, and what law the 
variations of these pressures, under the influence of 
the change of volume only, follow. 

This law, the discovery of which is due to the 
physicist Mariotte, is given thus : — 

If a gaseous mass is submiited to a series of different 
fressures^ the volumes which it successively occupies 
vai'y inversely as the pressures which it undsrgoes. 
Here is an experimental demonstration of this law: 
We take a long bent tube, the smaller arm of 
which is closed, and the large one open (Fig. 91). If 
it is perfectly cylindrical, the scale, divided into 
equal parts, the divisions of which are seen on the 
stand to which it is Axed, indicates in the tube equal 
capacities. If it is not cylindrical, it is divided into 
unequal portions of equal capacity. 

Let us introduce a certain quantity of mercury, 
and, by shaking, make the liquid extend in two 
columns of the same height, the levels of which 
correspond to the zeros of the two scales. At tliis 
moment, equilibrium exists between the outer air 
which presses the mercury in the large open arm, 
and the interior air confined in the closed arm. 
The pressure of the latter is then equal to that of 
jmiuf of liarioue't the atmospliero. 

Let US pour mercury into tlie large arm. 
Equilibrium will be disturbed, and the mercury will rise in the 
closed arm. Let us stop when the level attains division 12*; 
that is to say, when the volume of gas has been reduced one^half. 
We shall prove that the difference of the levels of the mercury 
is precisely equal to the barometric height at the moment of 
the experiment. Now, it is clear that at this moment it is this 
difference of level which measures the increase of pressure of the 
conflned gas; the total pressure is then two atmospheres. 
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On again pouring mercury into the large arm, we shall see the 
level rise in the smaller branch as far as the divisions 16, 18, 19.2 
for example, which supposes the volume of gas reduced to a third, 
quarter, and fifth of its original volume. Kow, it is found that the 
pressures are successively three, four, five atmospheres. Generally, 
the volume occupied by the air or by any other gas varies precisely 
in inverse ratio to the pressures which this gas supports; which 
proves the law. The law is proved with the same facility when 
we submit the gaseous mass to decreasing pressures : lower t han the 
atmosphere the volume increases as the pressures diminish. 

It is seen by this law, the importance of which is extreme, how 
gases are compressible, and how they differ in this respect from liquids 
the compressibility of which is confined within very narrow limita 

In the preceding experiments, the temperature is supposed 
constant. 

If Mariotte’s law were exactly true, it would follow that all gases 
are endowed with equal compressibility, and that it increases how- 
ever great the pressures to which they are submitted. Dulong and 
Arago have proved the exactitude of the law, for air, to 27 atmo- 
spheres; hut M. Despretz and M. Begnault (later) have arrived 
at the conclusion that this compressibility is not precisely the same 
for all gases, and, moreover, that it is slightly variable for the same 
gas. Air, nitrogen, and carbonic acid are really condensed more than 
Mariotte’s law would allow ; hydrogen acts in a contrary direction. 
As to the gases susceptible of passing into a liquid state, the variation 
has been found much more considerable, according as the experiments 
have been made at a temperature nearer that at which they are 
liquefied. Doubtless, at this temperature the gases undergo mole- 
cular modifications the nature of which is not yet known, but which 
differ from the effects due to the variations of pressure. The 
measure of the pressure of the air which remains under the receiver 
of the air-pump when a vacuum is made, a measure effected with 
the help of a manometer or short barometer, is a direct application 
of Mariotte’s law. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 

T he absence of all sound, of all noise, in a word absolute silence, 
is to us synonymous with immobility and death. We are so 
accustomed to hear, if it is only the noise we ourselves make, that 
we can scarcely conceive the idea of a world completely silent and 
dumb, as the moon appears to be, if we are to believe astronomers. 

Phenomena of sound are perpetually manifested on the earth, 
although of course there is in this respect a vast difference between 
our great cities, the thousand noises of which are perpetually 
deafening us, and the low and confused murmur which is heard in the 
solitude of the fields, on the mountains, or in the plains. We cannot 
fail to be struck by the contrast between the calm of the Alpine and the 
l^olar regions, in which all life disappears, and the resounding shores 
of the ocean ! There the silence is broken only by the dull rolling 
of avalanches, the cracking of ice, or the roaring of violent gusts 
of wind. The rumbling of thunder, so prolonged in the plains or 
in valleys, does not exist on the highest mountains : instead of the 
terrible report which generally characterizes thunderclaps, the reper- 
cussion of which multiplies their duration, we have tliere a harsh 
sound, similar to the discharge of fire-arms. On the sea-sliore, on the 
contraiy, the ear is deafened by the continuous sound of the waves 
which break in foam on the rocks, and by the dull, uniform roaring 

L 2 
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which like a solemn bass accompanies the sharper notes which the 
waves produce when they strike the sand and pebbles. In the 
midst of fields and forests the sensation is quite different. We hear 
a low moaning formed by the union of a thousand varied sounds: 
the grass whicli bends imder the wind, the insects which fly or creep 
about, the birds whose voices are lost in the air, the sound of the 
branches of tlie trees wliich rustle under the impulse of the liglit 
}>reeze, or whicli are bent and broken by violent winds. From all 
this comes a harmony, sometimes gay and sometimes grave, but 
always different from the discordant clatter whicli fills the populous 
streets of great towns. 

Watercourses, rivers, brooks, and torrents join their notes to this 
concert; in mountainous countries there is the noise of cascades 
wliich dash upon the rocks, and sometimes the terrible roaring of 
falling rocks which destroy and bury everything in their passage. 

But of all natural sounds, the most continuous and violent axe 
those which arise and are propagated through the atmosphere; 
masses of air dragged along by an irresistible movement, sometimes 
shrieking, sometimes roaring with fury, strike against all obstacles 
which oppose them, such as the unevenness of the ground, mountains, 
rocks, forests, or solitary trees. When electricity is associated with 
these actions they become more terrible, and the frightful reports of 
thunder drown all other sounds. Volcanic explosions and earthquakes 
alone rival in power this great voice of nature. An immense 
detonation was heard under the towns of Quito and Ibarra, arising 
from the catastrophe which destroyed Eiobamba in Febmary 1797 ; 
but, curiously, it was not heard at the place of the disaster. The 
upheaval of Jorullo, in 3759, according to Humboldt, was preceded 
by subterranean roarings which lasted two entire months. 

To complete this list of sounds naturally produced in the earth 
and the atmosphere, there remains for us to mention the detonations 
which accompany the faU of cosmical meteors, aerolites, and bolides. 
These explosions usually occur at great heights, and persons who have 
heard them compare them either to the discharge of artilleiy or to 
the prolonged rolling of thunder. 

The phenomena of sound which are most interesting to us are 
those which men and animals produce by the aid of special organs : 
the human voice, that indispensable interpreter of our thoughts and 
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sentiments ; and the cries of animals, wliich express in a ruder manner 
their various impressions, their wants, jOys, and their giiefs. The 
most powerful of all arts— music — was created by man to express 
that which articulated language could not express ; and to add still 
more to the gifts of nature, he has discovered how to multiply the 
resources of his voice by the aid of various instruments. 

The necessities of labour and of human industry have caused man 
to produce many other sounds and noises which do not commend 
themselves either for melody or harmony, but most of which are 
inseparable from the works in which they originate, and share, 
BO to speak, in their character of utility. In manufactories, work- 
shops, and forges, the noise of hammers and saws, of all sorts of 
tools, and of steam-engines, often continues uninterruptedly night and 
day. But how can it be helped ? To our thinking, it is a music which 
is infinitely preferable to that of musketry and cannon on the field of 
battle ; just as far as the contest of work and of science is higher than 
the action of brute force. 

However varied the several phenomena we have passed in review 
may appear, they all relate in reality to one mode of movement, of 
which we must study tlie nature and formulate the laws. We will 
commence by enumerating the different ways in which sound can be 
produced and propagated, in solids, liquids, and gases. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


PJiODUCTlON AND PROPAGATION OF SOUND. — REFLECTION OF SOUND. — 
VELOCITY OF SOUND IN DIFFERENT MEDIA. 


Production of sound by a blow or percnsBion, and by friction, in aolids, liquids, and 
gases — ^Production of sound by the contact of two bodies at different teiu- 
peratures ; Trevelyan’s instrument — Chemical harmonicon — The air a vehicle 
of sound ; transmission of sound by other gases, by soliils and liquids — ^Pro- 
pagation of sound at gi’eat distances through the intervention of the ground — 
Velocity of sound through air; influence of temperature; experiments of 
Villejuif and Montlh^iy — Velocity of sound in water ; experiments made 
on the Lake of Geneva, by Colladon and Sturm— -Velocity of sound through 
different solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies. 

P EECUSSION’, or the shock of two bodies against each other, is 
one of the most usual methods by wliich sound is produced. 
The hammer which strikes the anvil, the clapper which causes bells 
to sound, drumsticks, the rattle, and a hundred other instances which 
the reader will easily call to mind, are examples of the production of 
sound by the percussion of solid liodies. The most varied noises 
can thus be obtained, but we shall find that this variety depends both 
on the form and the nature of the sonorous body and on the way in 
which the sound is conveyed to our ears. In the water-hammer 
experiment^ the noise proceeds from the shock of a liquid mass 
against a solid body. 

Fridim is another cause of the production of sound or noise: 
thus it is that by the aid of a bow, the horsehairs of which have 
been rubbed with a resinous substance called colophane, the extended 
cords of certain stringed instruments are made to resound ; so also 
in the case of bells of glass or metal. Sounds are also obtained by 
longitudinal friction applied to cords or metallic rods. When certain 
substances, such as wood, stone^ &c., are drawn along the ground, they 
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produce a noise which is due to friction : can’iage-wheels which roll 
along the roadway also produce a sound which is due in great part to 
friction, but also to some extent to percussion. The act of drawing 
aside a tense cord, as is usual in playing instruments like the guitar, 
harp, or mandoline, produces a sound which is due both to percussion 
and to friction. 

When liquid and solid bodies are brought into contact by means 
of percussion or friction, sounds and noises are produced; but the 
same movements in liquids, without the intervention of solid bodies, 
also produce sound : such is the agitation which is produced by the 
fall of raindrops on the surface of a pond or river. 

In gases, sound, as we shall presently see, is caused by a series 
of condensations alternating with dilatations ; but it may also ie 
induced by percussion or friction. Thus, the air hisses when it re- 
ceives a violent stroke from a cane or whip : and the wind produces 
loud sounds when it strikes against trees, or houses, or other solid 
bodies. The roaring sound which is sometimes heard in chimneys 
is due to a movement of the air whicli we shall study when 
we consider the nature of the sounds produced by the movement 
of gases in tubes. Of the same kind is the sound produced by those 
musical instruments which are known as wind instruments. The 
human voice and the cries of animals belong also to this class. 

Explosions of gases, the noise which accompanies the electric 
spark and the reports of gunpowder, are sounds caused by rapid 
changes of volume, and by successive dilatations and contractions of 
gaseous masses. Among the most remarkable modes of producing 
sound, we may mention the contact of two solid bodies at different 
temperatures. This singular phenomenon was described for the first 
time in 1805, by Schwartz, the inspector of a Saxon foundry. Having 
placed a silver ingot at a high temperature on a cold anvil, he was 
astonished to hear musical sounds during the cooling of the mass. 
In 1829, Arthur Trevelyan accidentally placed a warm soldering 
iron OB a block of lead ; almost immediately a sharp sound was heard. 
He was thus induced to study the phenomenon under different con- 
ditions, and he invented various instruments to illustrate the cause 
of the production of this sound. These will be described when we 
speak of sonorous vibrations. 

The passage of an electric current produces sound in a bar of 
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iron suspended at its centre, and one extremity of which is in the 
centre of an induction coil. 

Lastly, the combustion of gases in tubes gives rise to the production 
of musical sounds. If we light a jet of hydrogen generated by the 
small apparatus called by chemists the philosophical lamp, and intro- 
duce it into the interior of a tube of greater diameter than itself and 
open at both ends, we hear a sharp or dull sound, which varies with 


tlie length, diameter, thickness, 





Fiq. 9S. — Philoiophloal lamp or diemioal haroiumcoo. 


nature of the substance of the 
tube. If several of these tubes 
are arranged together, a series 
of musical sounds may be ob- 
tained, and tunes may be pro- 
duced. Hence the name of 
chemical harmonicon ” by 
Sirhich this musical instillment 
is known. This fact was the 
starting-point of the curious 
experiments of Schaifgotsch 
and Tyndall on singing flames. 

Hitherto we have considered 
the production of sound or 
noise in sonorous bodies which 
may be either solid, liquid, or 
gaseous; let us now inquire 
how sound, tliat of a clock 
which is striking, for instance, 
reaches our ears. We can 
answer this question by means 
of observations and very simple 


experiments, even before we understand the real nature of the 
phenomenon of sound. 

It is a well-known fact that sound takes an appreciable time to 
travel from a sonorous body to the ear. When we see a person at 
some distance from us who is striking blows with a hammer, we see 
the hammer fall before we hear the noise of the percussion. In the 
same way the report of a gun or cannon reaches the ear after the 
flash produced by the explosion has been visible to the eye. In all 
these cases, the interval included between seeing the flash and hearing 
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the sound, indicates a difference between the velocity of light and 
that of sound ; but as the velocity of light, compared with that of 
sound, may be considered as infinite, this interval gives without any 
perceptible error the time which sound takes to be propagated from 
one point to another. We learn by daily observation that this 
interval increases with the distance. I remember having admired on 
the coast of the Mediterranean the curious spectacle of a man-of-war 
practising with cannon. I saw the smoke of the guns, then the 
ricochet of the cannon-balls on the crests of the weaves, long before 
I heard the thunder of the report. 

Sound is propagated by a succession of impulses : we shall soon 
learn with what velocity. But what is 
the medium which serves as a vehicle to 
this movement ? Is it the ground ? Is 
it communicated by the intervention of 
solids, liquids, or the air, or by these 
several media at once ? The following 
experiment will answer these questions. 

Let us place under the receiver of an 
air-pump a clockwork arrangement fur- 
nished wuth a bell, the hammer of which 
is temporarily fixed, but is capable of being 
moved at will by a rod (Fig. 93). Before 
exhausting the receiver, the bell is dis- 
tinctly heard when stinck by the hammer. 

But in proportion as the air is rarefied 
the sound diminishes in intensity; and 
as soon as the vacuum is approximately 
perfect, it is completely lost if the precau- 
tion has been taken to place the appa- 
ratus on a cushion of cork, or wadding, or any substance which is soft 
and more or le^ elastic. The hammer is then seen to strike the 
bell, but no sound can be heard. If we now introduce into the 
receiver any other gas, such as hydrogen, carbonic acid, oxygen, 
ether-vapour, &c., the sound is again heard. Thus air and all gases are 
vehicles of sound. But they do not all possess this property to the 
same extent. Thus, according to Tyndall's experiments, the conduc- 
tivity of hydrogen gas for sound is much less than that of air, at an 



Fig. 03. — Sonml m not piopagated in 
a vacuum. 
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equal pressure, >vhile the velocity of propagation is nearly four times 
greater in hydrogen than in air. 

Solid bodies also transmit sound, but in very varied degrees 
depending on their elasticity. Thus in the preceding experiments, 
even when the vacuum is nearly perfect, if we place the ear close 
to the receiver, we hear a very feeble sound transmitted to the sur- 
rounding air by the cushion and the plate of the air-pump. The 
transmission of sound through solids is proved even better by the 
fact that the sound of the bell is simply enfeebled if we place the 
clockwork apparatus on the glass plate of the air-pump without the 
intervention of a soft cushion. 

Water, and liquids in general, are also vehicles of sound, and as 
i-egards intensity and velocity they are better conductors than air. A 
diver when under water hears the least noise ; for example, that made 
by flints rolling and knocking against each other. 

We must not confound the sounds which we perceive through the 
medium of the air with those which solids such as the ground or 
elastic bodies transmit to us. If the ear be placed at the extremity 
of a rather long piece of wood, we can clearly distinguish the noise 
produced by the friction of a pin or the tip of a feather at the oppo- 
site extremity, while a person standing near the middle, but with his 
ear not close to the wood, hears nothing. The ticking of a watch 
hung at the end of a long tube of metal is distinctly heard at the 
other end, while those near the watch do not perceive any sound. 
Hassenfratz, having descended one of the quarries under Paris, 
instructed some one to strike the walls of one of the subterranean 
galleries with a hammer : he gradually went further away from the 
point where the blows were given, and on placing his ear against the 
wall he distinguished two sounds, one being transmitted by the stone 
and the other by the air. The first arrived at the ear much sooner 
than the other, but it also died away much more rapidly in pro- 
portion as the observer removed further from the source, so that it 
ceased to be heard at the distance of a hundred and thirty -four paces, 
while the sound transmitted by the air only ceased to be heard at a 
distance of four hundred paces.” (Hatiy.) 

Similar experiments, when tried with long wooden or iron bars, 
give the same result, both as to the higher velocity and reduced 
intensity. 
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Humboldt^ iu describing the dull noises which nearly always 
accompany earthquakes, quotes a fact which shows the facility with 
which solid bodies transmit sound to great distances. ** At Caracas,'' 
he says, in the plains of Calabozo and on the borders of Eio-Apure, 
one of the affluents of the Orinoco, that is to say over an extent of 
130,000 square kilometres, one hears a frightful report, without 
experiencing any shock, at the moment when a torrent of lava flows 
from the volcano Saint-Vincent, situated in the Antilles at a distance 
of 1,200 kilometres. This is, as regards distance, as if an eruption of 
Vesuvius was heard in the North of France. At the time of the 
great eruption of Cotopaxi in 1744, the subterranean reports were 
heard at Honda, on the borders of Magdalena: yet the distance 
between these two points is 810 kilometres, their difference of level 
is 5,500 metres, and they are separated by the colossal mountainous 
masses of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, and by numberless ravines 
and valleys. The sound was evidently not transmitted by the air, 
but by the earth, and at a great depth. At the time of the 
earthquake of New Granada, in February 1835, the same phe- 
nomena were reproduced in Popayan, at Bogota, at Santa Maria, 
and in the Caracas, where the noise continued for seven hours 
without shocks ; also at Haiti, in Jamaica, and on the borders of 
Nicaragua." 

To resume : the transmission of sound from a sonorous body to 
the ear can be effected through the medium of solids, liquids, or gases, 
but the atmosphere is the most usual medium. Hence it follows that 
there is no sound beyond the limits of the atmosphere. The noise 
of volcanic explosions, for example, cannot reach the moon ; and in 
like manner the inhabitants of the earth do not hear sounds which 
may be produced in interstellar spaces. The detonations of aerolites 
therefore prove that these bodies at the moment of explosion are 
within our atmosphere, the limits of which have not been pre- 
cisely determined. On high mountains the rarefaction of the air 
produces a great diminution in the intensity of sounds. Accord- 
ing to Saussure and others, a pistol fired at the top of Mont 
Blanc makes less noise than a small cracker. CL Martins, in 
describing a storm which he witnessed in these high regions, says, 
‘‘The thunder did not roll; it sounded like the report of fire- 
arms."* Gay-Lussac, during his celebrated balloon ascent, remarked 
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that the sound of his voice was considerably weakened at a height 
of 20,000 feet. 

Let us now inquire with what velocity sound is propagated 
through the dilferent media we are about to describe ; and first of 
the velocity of sound through air. 

Many scientific men of the last centuries, among whom were 
Newton, Boyle, Mersenne, and Flamsteed, endeavoured to determine 



Fio. 04.~Mea«iro of the velocity of eouiiU throiigh air, between Villejuif and MouUliery, in 


this velocity, eitlier theoretically or by experiment, but the numbers 
at which they arrived wei'e either too low or too high. We owe the 
first precise experiments to the commission of the Acaddmie des 
Sciences in 1738. Again, in 1822, several physicists made deter- 
minations in the same, manner, and the following was their method 
of proceeding. They were divided into two groups, which were 
placed respectively at Montlh4ry and at Villejuif, these two stations 
being chosen because there was no obstacle to inteifere with sight 
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Cky-Lussac, Humboldt, and Bouvard were at Montlh^ry; Prony, 
Arago, and Mathieu at Villejiiif. They were each provided with a 
good chronometer; and two pieces of cannon of equal bore, charged 
with cartridges of the same weight, were placed at each of the 
stations. 

Tlie experiments began at eleven o^clock in the evening, wn'th a 
serene sky and a nearly calm atmosphere. Twelve alternate shots at 
intervals of ten minutes were fired from each station, starting from a 
given signal, and each group of observers noted the number of 
seconds which elapsed between the appearance of the light and the 
arrival of the sound. Tlio mean of the different numbers was 64 
seconds 6 tenths ; and as the distance of the two pieces of artillery, 
carefully measured, was 18,612 metres 6 decimetres, they concluded 
that sound travels 340 metres 9 decimetres a second {1118*152 feet) 
in air at a temperature of 16° C. The reciprocity of the determi- 
nations was in order to compensate for the influence of the wind. 
The temperature of the air exercises an influence which theory 
and experiment have equally confirmed If the temperature in- 
creases, sound is propagated with much greater rapidity ; and the 
velocity diminishes with the fall of temperature.^ 

But because the velocity of sound varies with the temperature, and 
also as we shall presently see with the humidity or hygroraetric state 
of the air, the results obtained are probably more or less inexact. 
The strata of air in which sound is propagated are far from being 
homogeneous, and it is now known that their temperature during the 
night increases with the height To avoid these different causes of 
error, M. le Roux measured in a direct manner the velocity of 
sound through a mass of air contained in a cylindrical tube of 
72 metres in length. The air was dried, and its temperature kej»t 
at 0 ° by surrounding the tube wdth ice. The sonorous impulse 
was produced by the single blow of a wooden hammer, which was 
caused to strike a membrane of caoutchouc stretched over one of 
the extremities of the tube. This impulse, after having travelled 

* In addition to the preceding experiments, we must quote those of Benzenberg 
in 1811 ; Goldingham in 1821 ; Moll and Van Beeck, Stdmpfer and Myrbacli 
in 1822 ; lastly, of Bravais and Martins in 1844, . If we reduce the various deter- 
mined velocities to zero, and calculate them as having been made in dry air, wo 
oUain as a result a mean of 332 metres, or 1088*96 feet a second. 
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along the tube, set in motion a second membrane stretched at the 
other extremity of the tube. Lastly, the beginning and the end 
of the propagation were registered automatically by electricity, 
and its duration measured by a particular kind of chronoscope. 
Numerous experiments gave M. le Houx a velocity of 330*66 m. 
a second: a number almost identical with the velocity, at the 
same temperature, O’, indicated by the experiments of the Bureau 
des Longitudes in 1822. 

If we adopt this last number, we deduce for the velocity 
of sound at different temperatures, from — 16® C. to 50® C., the 
following nunil>€rs : — 


VKrociTY OF Sound in Air. 

Number of metres Number of yardi 


Temperature (C ) j>or second per second. 

— IS** 321*46 360*92 

— 10'' 326-23 356-10 

— 6“ 327-62 357*60 

330*66 ...... 360*90 

+ 5 ^ 333-67 364*18 

+ 10'’ 333*66 364*17 

+ 15*^ 339*62 370*78 

+ 20'* 342-55 373-89 

+ 25" 345*46 37705 

+ 30'^ 348-34 380-22 

+ 35“ 361*20 383-39 

+ 40° . , 364-04 386-40 

+ 45" 356-85 389*50 

+ 50" 359-65 392*56 


The experiments of 1738 and 1822 not only resulted in the deter- 
mination of the velocity of sound ; they also proved that this velocity 
is not modified by variations of atmospheric pressure : that the wind 
increases or diminishes it according as it blows in the same or in a 
contrary direction, wiiilst it does not effect any change if it blows in a 
direction perpendicular to that of the transmission of the sound. 

Furthermore, this velocity is uniform at every portion of the 
distance traversed, and it is the same with sharp or dull sounds, 
feeble sounds, or those whose intensity is considerable. We are 
all aware that neither the time nor the precision of a piece of 
music executed by an orchestra is altered, whatever may be its 
distance from the listener. When the distance increases, all the 
sounds are lessened in the same degree, but this is the only alteration 
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which they euifer, which could not happen if tones or sounds of 
different intensity were propagated with different velocities. Lastly, 
the velocity of sound through air appears to he the same in a 
horuontal, vertical, or oblique direction. This fact results from the 
observations made in lvS44 by Martins and Eravais, between the 
summit and the base of the Faulhorn, and by Stiimpfer and Myrbach 
at two stations situated at different heights above the level of the sen. 



Fig. 95.— Experimental dotenuinatlon of tlie velocity of HOund through water 

Very singular consequences follow from the difference which exists 
between the velocities of light, sound, and projectiles. Thus the 
soldier struck by a cannon-ball can see the fire which comes from the 
mouth of the cannon, but he does not hear the noise because the 
velocity of sound is less than that of the bullet ; but if he is struck 
at a great distance, as the resistance of the air diminishes more and 
more the velocity of the projectile, it may happen that he both secs 
the light and hears the shot before he is struck. 
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Sound is propagated through water with about four-and-a^quartetr 
times its velocity through air. This was shown hy some experiments 
made cm the Lake of Geneva by two scientific men, Colladon and 
Sturm. Their mode of experimentation was as follows. The observers 
vere seated in boats, one moored at Thonon, the other on the opposite 
here of the lake. The sound was produced by the stroke of a hammer 
>n a bell immersed in the water, and at the other station, a speaking- 


y 




Fio. 9(1 — Exi>eT!in('nt« made on the Ijike of Geneva, hv Colladon and Sturm. 


trumpet, having a mouth of large aperture, also under the water, 
received the sound propagated by tlie liquid mass by means of a sheet 
of metal placed over the opening. The observer, whose ear was placed 
at the mouth of the trumpet, was furnislied with a chronometer or 
chronograph, which indicated seconds and fractions of a second ; and 
he was made aware of the precise instant when the bell was struck by 
the flash produced by the ignition of some powder, which was ignited 
by the lowering of a lighted match fastened to the hammer in the 
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Com of a lQvar« Figa &6 and d6 indicate t^e aramgement, which will 
be emiy luidacBtood without a more detailed explanation. 

The distance of the statiion8-^13,487 metres — w€U» traversed by 
the sound in nine seconds and a quarter, which gives 1,435 metres for 
the velocity of sound in water at a temperature of 8®C. 

Lastly, the velocity of sound in solid bodies has also been ex- 
perimentally determined. M. Biot, having operated on a cast-iron 
pipe 951 metres in length, found that sound is propagated through 
this metal with a mean velocity of 3,250 metres a second, which 
is more than nine-and-a-half times the velocity through air at the 
same temperature. 

The velocities of sound per second in different media, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous, are as follows: — 


Velocity of sound through gases at 0® . 


Velocity of sound through liquids . 


Velocity of sound through solids . . 


(Ail 362 yards 

or 331“ 

i Oxygen 

317 

Hydrogen ....... 

1270 

. Carbonic acid ...... 

262 

Water of the Seine at 16® . . 

1437** 

Sea-water at 20® 

1453 

„ at 23° 

1160 

Ether at 0® . . .‘ . . . . 

1159 

Tin 

2498« 

Silver ........ 

2684 

Platinuin 

2701 

Oak, walnut 

8440 

Copper 

3716 

Steel, iron 

5030 

Glass.. 

5438 

Fir-wood 

5994 


M 
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CHAPTER in. 

PROPAGATION OF SOUND. — PHENOMENA OF THE REFLECTION AND 
REFRACTION OF SOUND. 

Echm^ and resonances-^Simple and multiple echoes ; explanation of these 
phenomena-- Laws of the reflectiou of sound ; experimental verification — 
Phenomena of reflection at the surface of elliptical vaults— Experiments 
which prove the refraction of sonorous impulses. 

W E shall learn hereafter that light and heat are propagated directly 
by radiation and indirectly by reflection. Moreover, when this 
propagation takes place through media whose nature and density 
difier, the direction of the luminous and calorific waves undeigoes 
a particular deviation known to physicists as refraction. 

The same phenomena of reflection and refraction occur in the 
case of sound as in that of heat and light, and they follow nearly the 
same laws. 

That sound is reflected, when in being propagated by the air or 
any other medium it strikes against an obstacle, is a fact with which 
every one can make himself familiar by observation. 

Echoes and resonances are phenomena due to the reflection of 
sound. When we stand in a large room, the walls of which are not 
covered with objects, such as curtains, which stifle sound, we notice 
that our voices are strengthened, and the sound of steps or of 
sonorous bodies is heard with great distinctness. In a still larger 
room words appear doubled, which often renders them difficult to 
be understood. This strengthening of sound, due to reflection from 
walls, &c., is what is called resonance. 

If the distmiee fk>m the observer to the reflecting surface ex** 
ceeds 65| feet (20 metres), he distinctly hears each word which he 
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pioEotmoes a second time ; this is the simple echo. If each word is 
repeated two or three times, it is a multiple echo. 

Let us understand the cause of these various phenomena. 

However short the duration of a sound may be, the sensation 
which it induces in the ear of the listener remains a certain per- 
ceptible time, which is about A of a second. During this time 
sound travels nearly 84 metres, so that if the distance A o from the 
observer to the reflecting surface (Fig. 97) is less than 17 metres, the 
sound of the word which he has pronounced has time to reach the 
wall and return to his ear before the sensation is entirely exhausted. 
The reflected sound will then bo blended with that which he hears in 
a direct manner ; and as 
a number of partial reflect 
tions are produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, a 
confused murmuring will 
follow, which is called a 
resonance. The same ex- 
planation applies to the 
case of two or more per- 
sons occupying the same 
room and speaking either 
separately or together, and 
the resulting confusion of 
sound would become ™ 

Fio* 97. — Reflection of gouno. Phenomena of resonance. 

greater as the rapidity of 
utterance increased. 

If now the distance o A exceeds 17 metres, when the sound of the 
syllable is reflected to the ear the sensation is ended, and we hear a 
repetition more or less feeble of the direct sound. This is an echo. 
The greater the distance, the greater will be the number of syllables 
or distinct sounds. For example, let us suppose this distance to be 
180 metres, and that in one second the observer pronounces three 
syllables, the words being Answer me. To go to the reflecting surface 
and to return, the sound takes a little over a second; the direct 
s^sation is ended, and the ear hears for the second time, distinctly* 
Afiswernne, This is a simple echo 

A limltiple echo occurs between distant parallel reflecting suiikces. 

M 2 
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la iostaoce, the souad reflected hj oae of them is ipeflected a 
eecoad time from oao&er^ aad so oa; bat obvioasly> by ^epe 

soaods are weakeaed more ^ usoie. 
sorto, masses of trees, erAu cloods^ prodooo the 
of Asa^ iho moirt Oorioos h the eoBo of 
Simone^ in Italy, which rejpeats the words spokeo as m^bi^ ks 
times betw^a the parallel wiags of the edifice. We %ld la the 
Ooura de Physiq^ of M. Boutet de Monvel a curious fimt, which 
visitors to the Pantheoa can Verify. In one of the Vaults xji this 
biifldiag, it is snfllcient for the guide who shows them to strike a 
sharp blow on the front of his coat to awaken in these resounditig 
vaults a noise nearly equal to that of a cannon.” This is a phe- 
nomenon of echo, and of concentration of sound. 

In ancient and modem works a number of instances of multiple 
echoes are mentioned, the more or less surprising effects of which 
may be questioned, but they are all easily explained by the suc- 
cessive reflections of sound. 

Such an one existed, it is said, at the tomb of Metella, the wife 
of Crassus, which repeated a whole verse of the JSneid as many as 
eight times. Addison speaks of an echo which repeated the noise of 
a pistol-shot fifty-six timea It was noticed, like that of Simonetta, 
in Italy, The echo of Verdun, formed by two large towers about 
52 metres apart, repeats the same word twelve or thirteen timea 
The great pyramid of Egypt contains subterranean chambers con- 
nected by long passages, in which words are repeated ten timea. 
Again, Barthius speaks of an echo situated near Coblentz, on the 
borders of the Ehine, which repeats the same syllable seventeen 
timea This had a very peculiar effect, because the person who 
spoke was scarcely heard, whilst the repetitions produced by the 
echo were very distinct sounds. Among echoes in England we 
may note one in Woodstock Park, which repeats seventeen syllables 
by day and twenty by night; while in the Whispering Gallery of 
St. Paul's the slightest sound is answered from one side of the 
dome to the othen . 

While living, for some years, on the sea-coast of Hyeres, I heard a 
most magnificent echo : for a whole morning, reports of artillery fixed 
from a vessel anchored in the roads were reflected from the aides of 
the mountains on the coast in proloi^ed echoes, whidi made me at 
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flist uofjgind the pteaeoee of a whole fleet ; the effect was like that 
of tl^uodeicUpB. A single discharge seemed to last a ndnute. 

. lofla^oB of Bonad is iml^'eot to vetj simple laws, of which 
m otd%ie, , As we shdl pnsendy see, they result 

omu^tes sound* 

a of lo ktsit .A 'vs&t^ ,df, and l)^v A 

ilg^t.lure. . Wh^ this lajr oemm In: ocmtact wil^ a ndeetii^ smciboeii 
let as call it an incident ray ; then the reflected ray is die line 
altaig which, the sound rebounds from this sur&ce into the medium 
whence it came. The emgles which the incident and reflected rays 
form with a line perpmidicnlar to the smface at the point of inci« 
dence are called respectively the angles of incidence and reflecdon. 
These d^nitions being clear!^ understood, the following are the laws 
of the reflection of sound: — 


First law. — The incident sound-ray and the reflected soimd-ray m'c 
in the same plane with the line perpendietdar to the mrfaee ai the 
poini of ineidenee. 

SeeaiSd law. — The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of refleetion. 


The experimental proof of these laws is very simple. Let us place 
two metallic mirrors of a para- 
bolic form— that is, obtained by 
the revolution of the curve called 
a parabola about its axis (Fig. 98) 

-face to foce in such a manner 
that their axes coincide. The 
parabolic curve is necessary be- 
cause it possesses, near its sum- 
mit A, a focus F, to which all 
lines sneh as m z, parallel to the 
iLTia AF, impinging upon differ- 
ent points of the parabola, are 

reflected. The rays proceeding from the focus and those parallel 
to the axis, form equal angles with the normals to the parabola, at 
every p nip* , such as the point M. All rays parallel to the axis coming 
in ccmlact with the parabola will be reflected to the focus at F. 



Pio. 98.— Property of the panholft. 
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Now, if a watch is placed in the focus of one of these parabolic 
mirrors, the sound-rays or sonorous waves produced by the ticking? 
movement will be received on the mirror and reflected parallel to the 
axis ; they then will strike the concave surface of the second •nirror 
and be concentrated at its focus. The observer, who must employ a 
tube in order not to intercept tne waves, will easily hear the sound 
of the watch if he places the extremity of the tube at the focus 
of the second mirror (Fig. 99). The sound is heard nowhere else, 
even by persons who place themselves near the space between the 
two mirrors, and at a short distance from the watch. 



Pio. 00 «<*Exp6iiiDei.tul atttdy of the of Uift reflee^ton of 8oiui4. 


Tbe curve called an ellipse has two foci, and the ray^ sent from 
one are reflected to the other. A room witli an ell'pti roof should 
therefore produce the same phenomenon as the two parabolic mirrors ; 
and this is confirmed by experiment The Museum of Antiquities 
at the Louvre possesses a room of this Mud, it. which two persons 
[daced at the opposite extremities of the room in the two focu, are 
able to converse in a whisper, utterly regardless of th joesence of 
persons who are in otlter positions. 
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Befl«ction of sound is made vlbq of in many instruments, which 
we shall have occasion to describe when speaking of the applications 
of physics to the sciences and arts. 

Sound is propagated, as we have before seen, by all elastic media, 
but with var 3 ring velocities, which depend in a certain degree on 
the density of the medium. When sound passes from one medium 
to another, its velocity changes ; and if it enters the second medium 
oblii^uely, a deviation of the sonorous wave results, which deviation 
brings the ray nearer the normal to the surface of separation of the 
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two media, if the velocity is less in the second than in the first 
Whdn a ray jnters a prism in which it is retarded, light undergoes 
a similar deviation, which was proved by experiment long before the 
tiT . theoretical explanation was discovered ; and as the phenomenon 
has been long known as refracticm, the -name of refraction of sound 
has been given to the similar deviation of the sound-waves. M. 
ScKi ’.’>aus8 has placed the existence of this deviation beyond doubt 
by the following ■ expeiimeat He made a lens of collodion, and 
filled it with csrbonio acid gas. In this gas, the velocity of sound is 
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less than in dr. The sonorous waves which impinged upon the 
convex surface of the lens were refracted on passing through the 
gas, and, issuing on the opposite side, were brought to a focus. If 
a watch is placed in the axis of the lens on one side, there is on the 
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axis at the othm* side a point where the ticking of the watch is 
heard distinctly, and better than in any other ptece. Thmre is f^are* 
,1^ an ' evident convergence of the simorous waves towards the 
oc^ugate focus of the lens ; and in this we have a of the 
refiWBtion of sound, llie following aro tbs laws which it obeys : — 

Fini law. — Tht iaddewt aomd-^wy md the refraded mmdday 
are in the same plane with the lim perpendievdar to the mi^aee at 
i3u paint af iwAdemee. 

Suond law.-~If any points he taJcm, one on the inddewt md 
one on the refraded ray, at equal distances from the point of 
inddenee, and perpendiculars he drawn from them on the tine 
perpendicular to the cutface at the point of inddenee, (hs ratw 
hdwetn these pcrjmdiculars is constant. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

SONOROUS VIBRATIONS. 

Experimente which prove that souad is produced by the vibratory movement of 
the particles of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies — Vibrations of a cord, rod, or 
bell — Trevelyan’s instrument — Vibrations of water and of a column of air — 
Nature of sound ; pitch, intensity, and clang-tint — The pitch depends on the 
number of vibrations of the sounding body ; Savart’s toothed wheel ; Cagniard- 
Latour’s and Seebeck's syrens— Graphic method — Variable intensity of sound 
daring the day and night — Limit of perceptible sounds. 

S OUND is a vibratory movement. 

Sonorous bodies are elastic bodies, the molecules of which, under 
the action of percussion, friction, or other modes of disturbance, 
execute a series of alternating movements across their position of rest. 
These vibrations are communicated to surrounding gaseous, liquid, 
and solid media in every direction, and at last reach the organs of 
hearing. The vibratory movement then acts through the drum of 
the ear upon the special nerves of that organ, and produces in 
the brain the sensation of sound. 

The existence of these sonorous vibrations may be proved by 
very simple experiments. 

.If we ti&e a violin string end stretdi it at its two extremities t^on 
e BOZ&ee of a darkish colour — ^this condition is realised hi string 
hutounents^and if sound is then produced by the aid of a turns- 
verse bow, or by plucking the string firom its positicm of rest, the 
string will ai^ear to expand from its two extremities to the middle, 
and wiU here present an apparent enlargement, due to a rapid 
alternating movement across its normal position. The string is seen 
at tlm same time, so to speak, in its extreme and in its mean 
positiohs, in consequence of the persistence of luminous impressions 
on the eye. (Fig. 102.) 
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dilatatioki produces small nipples, which, by their rising, throw the 
heated rocker from side to aide, and this alternating motion takes 
place with sufficient quickness to produce vibrations in the air, which 
reach our ears as sound. (Fig. 107.) 

We shall presently see other proofs of the existence of these mole- 
cular movements, when we describe the processes used to measure the 
number of vibrations produced by sounding bodies. When a solid 



Fia. 101.— Proof of the vibration of a glaas belL 


body produces a sound, the vibratory movement is readily rendered 
perceptible by the trembling communicated to the hand on touch- 
ing it. The vibrations of liquids and gases, when they produce or 
transmit sound, can also be rendered visible. 

A glass goblet, half filled with water, vibrates like the glass bell of 
which we have spoken, when the edges are rubbed either with the 
wet finger or with a bow. (Fig. 108.) We observe also on the aux&ice 
of the liquid a multitude of waves, which are divided into fbw and 



Pia, lOd •—Trevelyan's Inatrumeut 


■we oon&sot a aonorous tube ivith a pair of bellows, we can prove the 
AihMrtion of the interior column of air in the following manner. A 
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Instead of a strings let us imagine a cane or a flexible metallic rod 
fixed at one of its ends. On moving it from the position of rest, it 
undergoes a series of oscillations, the amplitude of which continues 
to decrease until at last the motion ceases. During the vibrations 
of the rod, a sound is lieard which decreases and ends with the 
movement. (Fig. 103.) 

The rim of a glass or metal bell, rubbed with a bow, emits 
sounds which are frequently very loud. 



Fio. 102.— Vlbitttiois of stretched string. 


The existence of the vibrations which induce these sounds is easily 
proved. If we take a rod of metal the point of which grazes the rim of 
a glass bell without toucliing it, when the bell vibrates the rod strikes 
the glass with sharp and repeated strokes, and the noise thus produced is 
quickly distinguished from the sound produced by the belL (Fig. 104.) 
The ball of a pendulum is also sent back with force, and oscillates 
during the time that the sound continues. In the same way a 
metallic ball placed in the interior of a bell moves about when 
this latter is caused to resound, as in Fig. 105, and thus proves Uic 
existence of the vibrations with whk^ the molecules of the sounding 
body are animated. 
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Trevelyan's instrument, of which we have spoken before, and 
by the aid of which sounds are obtained by the contact of two solid 
bodies at unequal temperatures, also proves the existence of the 
vibrations which produce sounds. If we place a bar terminated by 
two knobs on the heated metal, the weight of this bar renders its 
vibrations slower, and we can watch the alternating motion of 
the rod and knobs. (Fig. 106.) Tyndall has devised ah ingenious 
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way of showing these vibrations. He fixes at the centre of the 
vibrating metal a small disc of polished silver, on which a beam of 
the electric light is cast. The light is reflected from the mirror to a 
screen, and as soon as the warm metal comes in contact with the cold 
lead, the motion of the spot of light is apparent on the screea When 
we study the effects of heat, we shall observe that the cause of the 
nsdUations of the metal, in Trevelyan's instrument, is the alternate 
dilatation of the lead at the points of contact of the warm metal j this 
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dilatatioii produces small nipples, which, by tiieir rising, throw the 
heated rbcker from side to side, and this alternating motion takes 
place with sufficient quickness to produce vibrations in the air, which 
reach our ears as sound. (Fig. 107.) 

We shall presently see other proofs of the existence of these mole- 
cular movements, when we describe the processes used to measure the 
number of vibrations produced by sounding bodies. When a solid 



Fig. 104. -—Proof of tlio vibration of a glass bell. 


body produces a sound, the vibratory movement is readily rendered 
perceptible by the trembling communicated to the hand on touch- 
ing it. The vibrations of liquids and gases, when they produce or 
transmit sound, can also be rendered visible. 

A glass goblet, half filled with water, vibrates like the glass bell of 
which we have spoken, when the edges are rubbed either with ii>6 
wet finger or with a bow. (Fig. 108.) We observe also on the snrfece 
of the liquid a multitude of waves, which are divided into four «xd 
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we oosBBOt a sonorous lu^ with a pair of bellows, we can prove the 
vitoation of the interior column of air in the following manner. A 



fefiig on Che inemlHtiiw to be Jedte^ 
thus ptoring that the vibnitions of 
gaseons colamn have been 
pio c*"* to the membrane itadf and to the light 

grams which rested upon it. (Fig. 109.) 
Vibrations transmitted by the air sometimes possess great power. 
Window-panes shake and are sometimes even broken in the neigh- 
bourhood of a very loud report, euch as that of a cannon. 


ftp 

U 


¥ia, 106w-»Vl\»flktloaii of Uquld ^aoteootos. 

We have thus demomtrated hj experiment the fundamental fiswst 
that sound results from a vibratoiy motion produced by the molecules 
of solid, liquid, or gaseous elastic bodies, which vibrations are traUS" 
mitt^ to the organ of hi^ring by the intervention of different media 
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vibrations which are produced by the sonorous body and propagated 
through the media by the help of which sound is conveyed* This 
number increases as the sound becomes more shrill, and we shall 
now see by what means philosophers have proved this important fact 
and how they have counted the movements, which the eye or our otiier 
senses could only have observed in a confused and uncertain way. 

The toothed wheel invented by Savart enables the number of 
vibrations which produce a given note to be determined. The sound 
—which to give us a musical note must fall with regular pulsations 



on our ears, irr^ar pulsatloBS only producing now-is produced in 
this iMtrument by the teeth of a rapidly revolving wh^^W 

agmn^apieceofc^cL When the relocily of the wL is sn»U. ^ 

only hear a senes of separate strokes, the whole of which, property 
speafang, do not produce a musical note, and the pitch 
quenrty absent. But in proportion as the velocity of the whed 
increases, the maltipli^ vibntioBB of the cani transmitted to the ' 
air produce a continuous and regukr note, the acuteness of which «• 
greater as tiie velocily of the wheel increases. An indicator is fixed 
to toe toothed wlieel, which gives the number of revolutions which ft 
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makes in a second : this number, moltipUed by that of the teeth, 
gives the half of the total number of vibrations ; for it is dear that 
the card, at first bent from its position of rest, afterwards returns on 
itsdf, and produces two vibrations for each tooth which strikes it. 

Savart obtained with a wheal furnished with 600 teeth aa many 
as forty revolutions a second, and subsequently 48,000 vibrations 
in the same time; which corresponds, as we shall see further on, 
to a sound of extreme devation or acuteness. 

The Syren, invented by Cagniard-Latour, is also used to measure 
(even with greater precision than the toothed wheel of Savart) the 
vibrations of a given sound. 


I 

Fw. lU.— Cignuuil-Lttoiir’f Syren. Fia. 1 1*.— Interior view of tbo Bynm. 

In this ittgsnious iostrument the sound is produced by a current 
of air from a pair of bellows, which air passes through a series of holes 
placed at equal distances round two metallic plates, one being fixed 
and the other movablij. When the holes correspond, the current of 
air passes, and its force of expulsion acting on the oblique channels 
which form the holes, gives movement to the upper plate. This 
act causes the coincidence to cease, then establishes it again, then 
stops it> and so on, the result being the production of a series of 
puffs which produce vibrations, increasing in rapidity, in the air. 

K 
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it Ate tve&tj boles, Uiete are forty YibrstioAS for eadb turn 
so t]tat in oottnUog &e anfobm'' of 
‘fbr a\ siim s6a^ In ft''decoa3, 

'oaW ''be" 'icalcnlAted.' 'lbs 'akil W ^ 

iKtiiM, hy ineSns of im endless sinett^, in tf 
tbe fonnber of teetb Bsbig eqnat to that df fbe 
outside. When the -wheel advances a tooth, tfad n^^^'inarl^ o^ 
dtviidon: so that the number of divisions passed ovw hy’ih'e ttMle 
gives that of the turns, and then, by simple mnltiphcation, -^at ^ the 
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sonorous vibrations. At tlte end of each revolution a catch turns a 
second wheel one division ; so that if the first wheel has a hundred 
teeth, the needle of the second dial indicates hundreds cf turns. 

The indicator is disposed so that it only moves at -will ; that is to 
say. when the attained velocity has produced the note which we 
desire to examine as regards the number of vibrations which consti- 
tute it. The chief difficulty is to maintain a constant velodty. so as 
to have a note of invariable pitch for as long a time as possible. 
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p)Aji^i^als9 {U3t4 la water; ia this case the liquid mshea 
% pieaaoie of a loftj eoliuon of water, 
80!and which fdlowa prores 
witlKWt sound 

i|^^-=hs^sifipii^^ V jik'. » .«(^ ’7he 
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wiMV tibe^ 4^ > V 
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is produced by the regular passage of air in puffs through the holes of 
a disc* The disc is caused to rotate by clockwork, and the velocity 
of its rotation is measured by an indicator. Around it is a wind- 
chest communicating with a pair of bellows; and it acts as distributor 
of the current which is transmitted hy caoutchouc tubing to any 
aeries of holes in the disc which the experimenter may wish to use. 

A great number of experiments can be made with this syren 
varying the number and distribution of the holes in different discs 
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cylinder covered with lamp-black. The number of sinuosities thus 
marked is that of the vibrations. This method is specially employed 
when we wish to compere together two sounds with respect to their 
pitch. For example^ we fix on a tuning-fork the point which traces 
the sinuous lines, and on a second tuning-fork the plate coveted 
with lamp-black where these lines are traced* Then causing the t#o 
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line obtftiaed will 
<#, <Nii «f tiwo aov^ 

jfytiMSir 1^,)^ <801^ , ti0^ Uff 118 an 
qi ftoeb tiMaxXi tgr ^ oombicHriiflW for wAm 
iilterf'iii& 

Hie various experimeato whioh we bare just described tmd fo 
fctob< • f^Bad depends ooif ’oa tips aunber ni 
iriicuted 1iv tbd scMMlsiif body ia a.^irea riiaa tbO 
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intensity of the sound, whether strong or feeble, undergoes no change ; 
the nature of the sonorous body and the particular quality, which is 
called the clang-tint, has likewise no influence on the number of 
vibrations. 

The amplitude of the vibrations gives to sound greater or less in- 
tensity, as may be proved by many familiar experiments. Wlien a bow 
is drawn across the string of a violin, or of any other similar instru- 
ment, the sound decreases in proportion as the vibration of the cord 
is less considerable. The more vigorous the friction of the bow, the 
more marked are ihe oscillations, and the greater the intensity 
the sound. Since, then, its pitch is not modified, we must conclude 
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that the number of vibratioBs is not altered, although the motions 
of the cord ate made with greater rapidity, the path traversed in an 
equal time being greater when the amplitude is itself greater. 

When an elastic body produces a sound, the molecules of which it 
is composed are not equally moved from their positions of rest : tliere 
are some even, as we shall soon see, which remain in a state of repose. 
A bell, for example^ when struck by a hammer, is caused to become 
elliptic, first in one direction, then in another at right angles to the 
first The zones of metal at its base execute slower vibrations and 
of greater amplitude than the zones near the top. But the solidity of 
the £0^ <» cinge produoes a compinsi^on betveea these wpUtodes 

xemtts 

If fdueh depef dl <m ^he 

it«to|e 4 tilut bmNM of vhd<dt the b^ jss lb 

fi^dent Anakg^ between (imse vBmthms and the oso iB ati w i e dit ‘the 

oompeuiid pendubm, the length of which we have aeof is h Wean 

between the lengths of the oscillations of a series of simple pendulnms 

of different lengths. 

The above remarks relate only to the intrinsic intensity of sound, 
which depends on the amplitude of the vibrations executed by the 
moving molecules. But as sound is transmitted to our ear through 
tlie medium of the air, the intensity will be greater as the volume of 
air disidaced at the same time is more considerable, and conse- 
quently the dimensions of the sonorous body will themselvea be 
greater. A string stretched on a straight piece of wood gives a 
weaker sound than if it were stretched on a sounding-board, as in 
musical instruments, the violin, piano, Ac. Most people know that if 
a tuning-fork is caused to vibrate first iu the air, and then placed on 
a table or on any other elastic body, the sound acquires, by this 
increase of volume of the vibrating body, a much stronger intensity. 

The intensity of a sound received oy the ear at different distances 
decreases in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. Thus, 
at 10 yards the intensity is four times greater than at 20 yards, nine 
times more than at 30 yards, &c. provided that the circumstances of 
the propagatioa remain the same, and that reflecting bodies are not 
present to strengthen the soimd. Hence it follows that if two sounds, 
one being four times louder than the other, are produced at two 
diffisrent statioue, the observer who is placed at a distance from the 
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weakeat of tlieiii, onei-third of the whole distance which separates them, 
will bdievB that he hears two sounds of the same intensity. 

He reason is as follows : — Sonorous waves are propagated spheri- 
cally around the centre of disturbance, hence the vibrations put into 
movement sucMssive spherical shells, the volume of which is in pro- 
portioB to the surface, and therefore increases as the squares of their 
distahces from the centre. Since the masses of the dispereed layers 
are greater and greater, the movement which is commum'cated to 
them hjy the same force must diminiHh , 


"Ifi w cylmdrioal tuhee, the snccessive impulses are equal : 

L SGunds mxLst tneteioTe B6ady 

, , , , e may ha This is ^ confirmed hy 

which -he 'deteriuiried 
hqdiefh pnmfl the iiitot, thid; SDtmd 

,ih riw ^pes tS' the aqdedusfs of jParhl 
"hflihehled at a distaxice tf nesiiy » kiSmsetra 
i^^ealuitg in whispers could eardQy hold a conversation 
throng timM pipei * There is oofy one means not to be heard,” 
Says &. “not to speak at alL" 

fi^esUli^ ‘trumpets and acoustic tuhee are applications of this 
ptbperiy whi(^ we have jurt described. We tdiall speak of some 
of these herm^. 



This ;^operty of cylindrical sound chanuds explains certmn 
aooustao efifects shown in rooms or vaults of different monuments. 
The mouldmjp of the vaults or walls form diannels where the sound 
is propagated with great facility and without losing its first intensity. 
In Hris, there are two rooms of this kind; one square and vaulted, 
situated at tlm Conservatoire des Arts et M4lim; the other, of a 
hexagonal form, in the Observatory of Paris: in both, the angles, 
heir^ jmned hy an arch, form deep furrows, which eminently conduce 
to the conduction of sound without eufeehliug it Two persons also' 
can converse in whispers, from one comer to the other, without the 
auditors placed between them being able to hear any of their conver- 
sation. In St Paul’s cathedral the gallery of the dome afTords a 
similar instance : the gallery of Gloucestm- is another example, the 
cathedral of Oiigenti in Sicily, and the famous grotto of Syracuse, at 
the present day known as the "Grotta della Favella,” and in olden 
times as that et the Ear Dionysius. It was in tire ancient Latomise, 
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or quarries of Syracuse, fhat tiie lyraut had (mteired a SQcnt mor 
munication between his palace aod the caverns w;bere be kq>t his 
victims, taking advantage of the peculiar arrangement of the grotto 
to listen to their conversation. 

The intensity of the sound perceived varies according to tim 
density of the medium which propagates it We have seen this 
already, in the experiment made under the receiver of the air-pump . 
t^e sound of the bell is enfeebled in proportion as the vacuum is 
increased. The contrary would take place, aa Hauksbee has proved, 
if the air were compressed in the receiver wherdm the sonorous 
body is placed. Persons who ascend into the high regions of the 
air, either on mountains or in balloons, all notice the gradual 
decrease of sound due to the diminution of the density of the 
atmospheric air. In water, the sonorous waves are transmitted with 
greater intensity than in air, if the sonorous body vibratos with 
the same energy in both media. In solid bodies of cylindrical or 
prismatic form, sound is propagated without being enfeebled as much 
as in the air or other gases. We most of us know the experiment 
of placing the ear at the end of a long wooden beam, when we 
can hear very distinctly the slightest noise — for example, that pro- 
duced by the friction of a pin. Savages place the ear near the 
ground to hear distant sounds which could not be transmitted by 
the air through the same distance. 

It is a fact generally known and of easy observation, that sound is 
heard furriier during the night than during the day. This inmease of 
intensity is attributed to the homcgeneity of the strata of air and 
their relatively calm condition, which allows the sonorous waves to 
be propagated without losing their energy by reflection. It most 
also he remembered that during the day va^ous noises conduce at 
the same time to make an impression on the ear, each of which must 
he less easily distinguished. According to the observations of Bravais 
and Martins, the distance to whu^ a sound teaches depends also on 
the temperature of the air : this distance is greater during the odd of 
winter, in snowy regions of the pole, or high mountains. Here it is 
to the hmui^^eneity of the air rather than to its densUy that we 
must uttribute this nsnU, <m the summit of moastains 
the density ^ air 4s less thmi in the plains. The intensity 
of transmitted sound emtamly depends on the state of lityom w 
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agit4ition of the air. In calm weather it is distinctly heard at 
great distances ; wind enfeebles sound even when it comes from the 
point where the body gives out the sounds. The direction of the 
vibrations, that is to say, the manner in which the auditor is turned 
relatively to the point whence the sound starts, has also a great 
influence on its intensity. When we hear the flourish of a hunting 
horn, if the performer turns the mouth of his instrument in different 
directions the intensity varies, so that it seems sometimes to get nearer 
to and sometimes further away from the hearer. 

The circumstances which tend to modify the intensity of sound 
are thus very varied. It is therefore difficult to determine the 
greatest distance to which it can reach. In the remarkable examples 
which are quoted, of sounds heard at considerable distances, it is 
probable that it is the ground rather than the air which serves as 
a vehicle to the sonorous vibrations. We have already quoted 
Humboldt on the subject of the reports produced by earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, which are propagated to distances of 500 to 800 
miles. Chladni relates many facte which prove that the noise of 
cannon is often heard at very great distances ; at the siege of Genoa 
it was heard at ninety miles from Italy ; at the siege of Mannheim 
in 1795, at the other side of Swabia, at Nordlingen and Wallerstein ; 
at the battle of Jena, between Wittenberg and Treuenbrietzen, "I 
have myself heard,” he says, “ cannon-shots at Wittenberg at seventy- 
five miles, not so much by the air as by the disturbance of solid 
bodies, by placing the head against a wall.” 

Nevertheless, sound, such as the rolling of thunder and the detona- 
tions of meteors, which sometimes burst at enormous heights, is often 
propagated to a great distance by the air. Chladni mentions certain 
meteors the explosion of which was not beard until ten minutes after 
the luminous globe was seen ; this supposes a height of not less than 
120 miles. The bolide observed in the middle of France on the 
14th of May, 1864, presented the same peculiarity, and the observers 
calculated four minutes between its appearance and their perception 
of the noise of its report. ** Since the explosion,” says M. Daubr^e, 
writing on this subject, " is produced in strata of air highly rarefied, 
the fact that it gives rise on the surface of the earth to a noise of such 
intensity, and over a horizontal extent so considerable, demonstrates 
that its violence in high regions exceeds all that we know.” Unless, 

0 
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indeed, tUs ehonld be an effect of repercussion of the sound on 
etrats ctf air of unequal density, analogous to the rolling of thunder 
instorma. 

We knoif but little at present of the production of the indefinite 
varieties of tones. We shall speak hereafter of resent researches 
on tkis subject; the phenomena which we must first notice are 
neoessary for the right understanding of the proposed explanations. 

Experimenters have tried to determine the limit of perceptible 
sounds ; but it is clear that this limit depends partly on the senmbility 
of our organs. The gravest sound appears to be that which is pro- 
duced by a sonorous body executing thirty-two simple vibrations in 
a second. Savart found for the most acute, 48,000 vibrations. But 
M. Despretz made a series of tuning-forks the sounds of which were 
strengthened by resonant boxes, and he at last distinguished the 
sound of greatest sharpness which a tuning-fork can produce to be 
caused by 73,700 vibrations per second. Such shrill sounds produce 
in the oigan of hearing a sensation almost painful. 
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CSAKTEE V. 

LAWS OF SONOROUS TIBRATIONS, IN STRINGS, RODS, PIPES, AND PLATES. 

Experimental study of the laws which govern the vibration of strings — Monochord 
or Sonometer — Nodes and ventral segments ; harmonics — Laws of the vibra* 
tions of sonorous pipes — Vibrations in rods and plates — Nodal lines of square, 
round, and polygonal plates. 

I N the preseDt day, the art of music is so generally understood 
that those of our readers who have knowledge of it, or who have 
seen it produced, know the mechanism of stringed instruments, such 
as the violin. 

Four strings of unequal diameter and of different textures are 
stretched between two fixed points by the aid of pegs, and when 
caused to vibrate, either by the hand or by drawing a bow across 
them, they produce sounds of different pitch. The sounds produced 
by the fully opened out strings (that is to say, when they vibrate in 
the whole of their length) must have a certain connection of tone 
between them. When this connection is destroyed, the instrument 
is not in tune. What does the musician then do? By screwing 
and unscrewing the pegs he stretches or slackens those of the 
strings which do not give out the desired sounds : as he tightens 
them the sound becomes more acute; on the other hand, if he 
loosens them it becomes more grave. But four sounds would not 
be sufficient to provide all the varied notes of a piece of music. 
The performer multiplies the number at will, by placing the fingers 
of his left band on certain points of each of the strings. In doing 
this he reduces to different lengths the portions of these strings 
which the bow causes to vibrate. 

These facts show that certain relationships exist between the 
pitch of the different sounds given out by the instrument and 
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the length, diameter, tension, and substance of the strings; as the 
pitch itself depends on the number of the vibrations executed, 
it necessarily follows that this number is connected by certain 
laws with the elements already mentioned. Some of the most im- 
portant were noticed by the ancient philosophers, and paiticularly 
by the Pythagoreans. But it is to the geometers of the last century, 
amongst whom are the illustrious names of Taylor, Bemouilli, 
D'Alembert, Euler, and Lagrange, that we owe the complete demon- 
stration deduced trom purely theoretical reasons. The exactness of 
the calcuktions has been confirmed by experiments. 

We shall now endeavour to explain these laws. Ln the present day 
they are readily proved by means of a peculiar instnunent, called 
a monochord or sonometer, to which is attached an apparatus which 
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enables us to ascertain the numbers of vibrations produced. The 
sonometer, or monochord (Fig. 117) is formed of a box of fir-wood 
to strengthen the sound ; above this box one or several strings are 
fixed at their extremities by iron pins, and stretched by weights 
which serve to deteimine the tensions of each of them. A divided 
scale beneath the strings shows the lengths of the vibrating parts 
which can be altered at will by tlie aid of a movable bridge which 
moves along the scale under the strings. 

Let us take a string of catgut or metal, and stretch it by a weight 
sufficient to cause it to produce a perfectly pure sound, of a 
pitch appreciable to the ear; and let ua suppose that its total 
length measured by the scale is 1*20 metre, and that the 8oui]d which 
it gives out corresponds (as verified by the Syren) to 440 vibrations 
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a second. Let us place the movable bridge first at the half, then at 
i, h ^ of the total length; and in each of these successive 

positions let us cause the shortest portion of the string to vibrate. 
Measuring the different sounds obtained, we shall find the following 
number of vibrations a second : 880, 1,320, 1,760, and 5,280. 

It only remains for us to compare the numbers which indi- 
cate the different lengths of the string, and those which indicate the 


number of vibrations, to discover 

the law. 




Length of string • • • | or^ 

60 

i 

46 

*? 

16 

amber of vibradoni . | 

889 

8 

S 

1,760 

4 

fi,280 

12 


Is it not evident froia this eJcperiment that the nnihW of 
vibrations goes on increasing, so tto their ratios are preciseljr the 
inverse of those which the lengths of the strings form between them- 
selves ? Such is the first law of vibrating strings. 

NoW| without altering the length, if we stretch the same etring by 
different weights, and compare the sounds obtained, we shall find, for 
the numbers of doubfe, triple, or quadruple vibrations, that the tensions 
of the strings are 4, 9, 16, &c. times greater. The numbers of vibrations 
follow the oixier of the simple numbers, the weights or tensions follow 
the order of the squares of these numbers. This is the second law. 

The strings are of cylindrical form. Let us change the diameter 
of these cylinders, and compare the sounds produced by two strings 
of the same substance, stretched by equal weights and of equal lengths, 
but of different diameters. This comparison will be easy with the 
help of the sonometer. It will be found that the number of vibra- 
tions of these strings decreases when the diameters of the strings 
augment, and become precisely 2, 3, 4 ... . times less, when the 
diameters are 2, 3, 4 ... . times greater. 

This is the third law of the transversal vibrations of vibrating 
strings. 

There is b. fourth law, which, like the others, may be proved by 
means of the sonometer, and which relates to the density of the sub- 
stance of which the vibrating string is composed. Two strings, one 
of iron, the other of platinum, of the same length and diameter, are 
stretched on the sonometer by equal weights. The sounds which 
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they will give out will be graver as the density is greater, so that 
the iron string will give the acuter and the platinum the graver 
sound ; the ear will be sufficient to judge of these differences. Now, 
if we measure the exact numbers of vibrations which correspond 
to the two sounds obtained, we shall find 

For th(i iron 1,640 

For the phitinum 1,000 

We not only speak here of the numbers, but of their relationship. 
Now, if we multi j)ly each of these numbers by itself, if we take their 
scpiares, we find 2,699,000 and 1,000,000, wliich indicates precisely 
in an inverse order the densities of the metals, platinum and iron. 
The density of iron is 7*8, that of platinum 21*04, and these densities 
are related as 100 is to 2*69. Such is the law : other things being 
equal, the squares of the number of vibrations are in the inverse 
ratio of the densities of the substances of which the vibrating strings 
are formed. 

In the preceding remarks we have spoken only of the transverse 
vibrations of strings, that is to say, of the soand|i which follow either 
from the plucking or removing a string from its position of real, or 
from drawing a bow across it A string rubbed lengthways a 
piece of cloth powdered with resin also emits a sound, but this Sound 
is much more acute than when it vibrates transversally, so that the 
number of the longitudinal vibrations always exceeds that of the 
transversal vibrations. As this method of causing strings to vibrate 
is not employed, we need not enlarge on the subject. But we must 
not conclude the discussion of vibrating strings without mentioning 
a phenomenon of great interest : that of nodes and venifal segments, 
and of the particular sounds which musicians and physicists call 
harmmiies. Imagine a string stretched on the sonometer, or on any 
musical instrument, and let it be fixed by placing a finger at the 
middle. Then cause one of the halves to vibrate by means of the 
bow : the sound produced will be more acute than the fundamental 
sound— that is, the sound given out by the string when its whole 
length vibrates — the number of the vibrations being exactly 
doubled. Musically speaking, this is the octave of the fundamental 
note. Bat it is remarkable that the two halves of the string vibrate 
together. The fact may be proved, first by putting crosswise on 
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the centre of that half of the string which remains free a few little 
paper riders, which will jump about and fall directly the sound is 
produced ; secondly, by demonstrating to the eye the existence of an 
enlargement in the two halves of the string (Fig, 118; ; for if we 
remove the finger without stopping the movement of the bow, we 
notice that the sound continues, as well as the division of the string 
into the two parts, which still vibrate simultaneously. 

Let us make a second experiment, and place the finger on a portion 
of the string one-third of its entire length from the nearest bridge, 
continuing to draw the bow across the smallest portion (Fig. 119). 


■:%A 

> 




Fio. llS.~H«nnonio louadi, Nodet ftnd ventnU S6gm«ntf of a vlbraUng string. 

The sound is even more acute, and we observe that the whole string 
is divided into three equal parts, vibrating separately: this can be 
proved by placing the riders at the points of division, as well as 
at the middles of each third of the string. The first remain im- 
movable, the others are thrown off ; which proves the existence 
of immovable points or nodes, and vibrating parts or vmtrcd 
segments. Against a black ground, the nodes and ventral segments 
can be clearly distinguished. The first are where the white string 
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is reduced to its proper thickness ; the others where we see swellings 
similar to those which we have before noticed at the centre of a 
string vibrating as a whole, 

A string can thus be divided into 2, 3, 4, 5 ... . equal parts, 
and the sounds, gradually increasing in acuteness, which these 
parts produce, are called harmonics^ Practised ears can distinguish 
some of the harmonic sounds which are produced simultaneously 
with the fundamental sound of a string, which proves that the 
division of the string into vibrating portions takes place even when 
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tlie contact of a point is not the determining cause. Further on 
Jm slmll see the position which these different sounds occirpy 
in the mnaoal scale. Studied by the help of the graphic method, 
the sonorous vibrations which engender harmonics show that they 
tesult from compound sounds superposed on the simple vibrations 
(Fig. 120). Nodee mad ventral segments are not peculiar to 
vibratteg strings: we shall find them also in the columns of 
air which vibrate in the interior of pipes and in pktes and 
membranes. 
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Musical instruments called luind-instnments are formed of solid 
pipes, sometimes prismatic and sometimes cylindrical, some straight, 
others more or less bent. The column of air which these instruments 
inclose is caused to vibrate by means of a mouthpiece, the form and 
disposition of which varies according to the nature of tlie instruments. 
We shall take occasion to describe the principal instruments when 
we treat of the Applications of Physics, But in older to under- 
stand the general laws which regulate the vibration of air in 
pipes, we shall confine ourselves here to the consideration of 
straight pipes in the form of prisms or cylinders, such as exist in 
organs. Figs. 121 and 122 represent the exterior view and the sec- 
tion or interior view of two pipes of this kind. At the lower part 
of each of them w'e can see the pipe through which the air supplied 
by the bellows is made to enter : the current first rushes into a box. 



Pia 120 — VibratioTiB of compound Bounds. 


thence issues by a chink which is called the mouth of the pipe, and 
iinaUy rushes against the edge of a bevelled plate. A part of the 
current escapes by the mouth at the outside of the pipe ; the other 
part penetrates into the interior. Tliis rupture of the current gives 
rise to a series of condensations and dilatations which are prppagBted 
in the column of air. The air of this column enters into 
and fooduces a cfmtiauons .sound, the pitch of which, as wa shf^ aee, 
varies according to certain laws. The mouthpiece which we proceed 
to describe is that which is called the flute mouthpiece. Experiment 
proves tliat if we substitute in the same pipes mouthpieces of 
different forms^^it will, only modify the quality of . the sound without 
changing its pitch. Tim pitch does not depend on the substance, 
wood, ivory, metal, glass, Ac., which composes the tube, and it 
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nmsi be concluded that the sound results only from the vibrations 
of the column of air. 

The science of acoustics owes the discovery of the laws which 
govern the vibrations of sonorous tubes to Father Mersenne and 
Daniel Bernouilli. Let us briefly indicate the simplest of these 
laws. Father Mersenne showed that if we compare the sounds 
produced by two similar pipes of different dimensions — that is, 



<4 

Fio. 121.~Priimatie sonoroua pip«a. Fio. 122 — Cylindrical lonorooi pfpM. 

if the one has all its dimensions double, triple, &c., those of the 
otiher — then the number of vibrations of the first will be 2, 3 ... . 
times less than the vibrations of the other. Thus the smaller of the 
pipes represented in Fig. 123 will give twice as many vibrations as 
the other : the sound given out will be the octave of the sound of 
the largest pipe. 

Such pipes are sometimes open, and sometimes closed at 
tiieir upper end. But the law which we are about to mention 
applies both to open and to closed pipes, provided tlmt, their 
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Icngtli be great compared to their other dimensions. It must be first 
observed that each pipe can produce many sounds, acuter or 
liigher as the current of air is greater. The gravest of these sounds 
is called the fundamental ; the others are the harmonics ; and it is 
found that, to obtain them, it is sufficient progressively to force in 
the current of air. When tubes of different lengths are caused 
to sound, the longest produce the gravest fundamental sounds, in 
such a manner that the numbers of vibrations vary precisely 
inversely as the lengths. For example, whilst the smallest of the 
four tubes represented in Fig. 124 gives 12 vibrations, the other 
three give in the same time 6, 4, and 8 ; or 2, 3, 4 times less ; the 
lengths being, on the contrary, 2, 3, 4 times greater. As we said before, 
this law is applicable to open as well as closed tubes. But, for the 
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same length, the fundamental sound of a closed tube is different 
from the sound given by an open one. The vibrations are half 
as many ; in other words, the fundamental sound of a closed tube 
is the same as that of an open tube double the length. 

It only remains for us to speak of the succession of the har- 
monic sounds in both of them. Arranging these sounds in order, 
from the gravest to the most acute, starting from the fundamental 
note, we find that in open tubes the number of vibrations increases 
according to the series of whole numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. In closed 
tubes, the numbers increase according to the series of the odd 
numbersj Ij 3j, 6, 7, &c. From this it results that if we take three 


tol)«^ ilM:«^eo one ttf doable kmgib of the two otihen, ^ Of 
these^'oae k opea aad the otbei dcsed, the eooceauve Knia4a of ^ 
first will be represented by the series of natural numbens— . 

Long open tube ..I 8346678,., 

and the sounds of the others by 

Short open tube . . . 2 *«. 4 ... 6 ... 8 ... 

fy closed tube . 1 ... 3 ... 5 ... 7 ... 

that is to say, the sounds of the lai^e tube will be reproduced alter- 
nately by the two tubes of half the length. 






Flo. 121.— Sonorous tubes. Laws of tbs vibrations of open and cloeed lubst 
of different lengths. 


We conclude the study of the phenomena presented by sc 
rous tubes by statix^ that the columns of air which vilaate 
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the rf'lilWI iihe vibigtitig strings, into fixed por- 

tions or Wen Mid vibrating parte or t&Urd Begmnis, The existence 
of titese various divisions is proved in many ways. Hie most simple 
oonsists in lowering into the tube by a string a membrane stretched 
over a ring, and then watching the grains of sand with which it is 
sprinkled. These grains will be agitated under the action of the 
vibration, when the membrane reaches a ventral segment in any 
portion of the vibrating column of air. On the other hand, they 
remain at rest when the position of the membrane coincides with 
that of a node. 

However, theory has completely solved all the problems which 
relate to this order of phenomena : and the experiments of physicists, 
always a little less exact than mathematical analysis would require, 
on account of the complex circumstances under which they are per- 
formed, are only verifications of the laws found by analysis. We, 
who wish especially to describe the curious facts of each part of 
physics, must confine ourselves to the notions indispensable to the 
understanding of these facts and their application to industry 
and the arts. 

Sonorous rods are cylindrical rods of wood, metal, glass, or any 
other elastic substance, which can be caused to vibrate, either by 
rubbing them longitudinally with a piece of cloth sprinkled with 
resin, or with a damp flannel. They then give out pure and con- 
tinuous sounds, the pitch of which for one and the same substance 
depends on the length of the rod. By the aid of a vice or with 
the fingers, we grasp the rod, either at one of its extremities or at 
the middle, or at any intervening part of its length : it is then free 
at its two ends, or only at one (Fig. 125). Now, if we compare the 
sound which a rod gives out when fixed at one of its extremities, with 
that which the same rod or a rod of the same length and substance 
gives out when fixed at its middle part, we find that the first is 
graver than the second: the vibrations in the latter are twice as 
numerous. 

If rods of different lengths fixed in the same way are caused to 
vibrate, experiment shows that the sounds become sharper as the rods 
are shortened. The number of the vibrations which constitute these 
sounds varies in inverse proportion to their length. The vibrations 
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of rods are also governed by the same laws as those of sonorous tubes ; 
and we see that if rods free at both ends are compared with open 
tubes, the rods fixed at one end correspond to closed ones. The 
rod, like the tube, gives out harmonic sounds besides the funda- 
mental note, the ascending series also following the same laws as in 
the open and closed tubes. 

An account of the phenomena which result from sonorous vibra- 
tions in bodies of varied forms would be endless. We shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of those which are produced in plates 
and membranes. If we cut square, circular, or polygonal plates 
out of thin wood or homogeneous metal, and fix them solidly to a 
support at their centre of figure, we obtain very different soimds 
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from them if we draw a bow across their edge according as we place 
one or two fingers at certain points of their contours (Fig. 126). 
Chladni and Savart, whose names are so often to be found in the 
story of modern research, and who made sound their special study, 
made numerous experiments on the vibrations of plates of different 
forms, thicknesses, and surfaces. The phenomenon to which they 
particularly drew attention was the division of the plates into vibrating 
and fixed parts. These latter, being nothing else but a continuous 
series of nodes, were therefore called nodal lines. 

To understand and study the positions and forms of these lines, 
these two physicists sprinkled the surface of the plate with di*v 
and fine sand. As soon as the plate entered into vibration, the 
particles of sand began to move. They deserted the vibrating parts 
and arranged themselves along the nodal lines, thus producing certain 
figures or outlines. These lines are often so numerous and compli- 
cated, for the same plate they vary so much with the different sounds 
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which this plate gives out, that Savart was obliged to use a particular 
method to obtain them. Instead of sand, he employed litmus powder, 
and by means of a damp paper laid on the plate he obtained the 
impression of each figure. We reproduce, in Figs. 127 and 128, a 
series of nodal lines obtained by Savart and Chladni, and we may 
remark that the figures which contain the most numerous lines 
correspond to the more acute sounds ; in other words, in pro- 
portion as the sound gets higher, the extent of the vibrating 
parts diminishes. 

In square plates, the nodal lines take two principal directions, 
some parallel to the diagonals, the others parallel to the sides of the 
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plate (Fig. 127). In circular plates (Fig. 128) the nodal lines place 
themselves either in rays or concentric circles. Bells of glass or 
metal, and vibrating membranes, are also divided into vibrating parts 
and nodal lines, as is seen in the experiment of a glass filled with 
water, represented by Fig. 108. Fig. 129 shows two modes of vibra- 
tions of a bell, and the way in which it divides itself into four or 
six vibrating parts, separated by as many nodes. The first division is 
obtained by touching the bell in two points distant about a quarter of 
a circle : the bow is then drawn at about 45 degrees from one of the 
nodes. The resulting sound is the lowest, and is the fundamental note 
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the same ; that is to say, that the number of vibrations is proportional 
to the thickness. If the thickness remains constant, the numbers of 
the vibrations are in the inverse ratio of the surfaces. 

We do not yet know the law according to which the sounds 
produced by the same plate succeed each other when the figures 



Fig. 128. - Nodal lines of vlbratirig circular or polygonal plates, according to Ohladni and SavarU 


formed by the nodal lines change. We only know that the lowest 
note produced by a square plate fixed in the centre is obtained when 
the nodal lines are two in number, parallel to the sides, and pass 



Fig. 120. — Nodes and segments of a ^ ibrating bell. 

through the centre as shown in the first plate (Fig. 127). When the 
two nodal lines form the diagonals of the square (as in the first plate 
of the second line, Fig. 127), tlie sound is the fifth of the first one, 
which may be called the fundamental note. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROPAGATION OF SOUND IN AIR. — SOUND WAVES. 

Nature of sound waves ; their propagation in a tube — The wave of condensation 
and the wave of rarefaction— Length of sonorous undulations — Propagation 
through an unlimited medium ; spherical waves ; diminution of their amplitude 
with the distance — Direction of sound waves— Co-existence of undulations — 
Perception of simultaneous sounds ; Weber’s expenments. 

W E have just seen how the vibrations of sonorous bodies can be 
rendered sensible, and how their number can be counted, and 
we have proved by experiment the laws of their vibrations in solids 
of different forms, and in gaseous, cylindrical, or prismatic columns. 

But when a body sounds, the vibrations which its molecules exe- 
cute, reach our ear, so as to impress us with the sensation of sound 
by a gradual disturbance of the mass of air intervening between 
the centre of disturbance and our organs. In the absence of this 
vehicle, sound is no longer perceived, or at least only in a very 
weakened form, after having been propagated through more or 
less elastic solid bodies, which establish an indirect communication 
between the sonorous body and the ear. Thus the air itself enters 
into vibration under the impulse of tlie movements of the particles 
of the sonorous bodies, and it undergoes successive coudensations 
and dilatations, which are propagated with a constant velocity, when 
the density and temperature remain the same, and when the homo- 
geneity of the gaseous mixture is perfect. We shall now explain by 
what means sonorous waves succeed each other in the air or any other 
gas, and how their length can be measured. 

Let us suppose that one prong of a tuning-fork is placed in front 
of a tube and is caused to vibrate. The vibrations are propa- 
gated along the column of air in the tube, We will observe what 
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takes place in the column of air when the prong executes a whole 
vibration; that is to say, leaves its position oT to go to a\ and 
afterwards to return to a'", passing each time by its mean position 
a (Fig. 130). This alternating movement is similar to that of the 
pendulum, so that the velocity of the prong is alternately increasing 
and decreasing according as it gets nearer to or more distant from 
the position a. During the movement from a" to a\ the air in the 
tube, receiving the impulse from the prong, will undergo successive 
and unequal condensations, which will be transmitted from one to 
the other, and these waves will be carried along the column of air 



Fia. 130.-~Prop«gati<m of the sonorous vibrations in a cylindrical and nnlimitcd 
gasoous column. 



like the waves along the surface of water. On this point we shall 
have more to say presently. These condensations at first increasing 
will attain a maximum ; they will then diminish until the vibrating 
prong has reached the position a'. At its return from o! to the 
same gaseous, layers, returned to their normal density, will dilate by 
virtue of their elasticity to fill the space left in the column of air 
by the second movement of the fork. 

To each complete vibration of the prong, a series of condensations 
therefore corresponds : a condensed half-wave ; then a series of dilata- 
tions ; a dilated half-wave. Their whole forms a complete sonorous 
wave, which passes along the tube. 

To represent to the eye the condition of the column of air in the 
whole length of a sonorous wave, it has been found convenient to 
represent the different degrees of condensation by perpendiculars 

p 2 
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placed above and at riglit angles to the direction of the wave, and the 
dilatations which follow (Fig. 131), by perpendiculars traced below this 
direction : tliese two lines have a minimum length when the density 
is the normal density : their maximum lengths correspond to the 
maximum condensations and dilatations. The curve a'^, a, 
then represents the state of the successive strata of the tube at the 
moment when the prong of the tuning-fork has executed an entire 
vibration ; aa^ is the path traversed during this time, — that is to say, 
the length of the sonorous wave. 

The space traversed by this wave will be double, triple, &c. after 
the 2, 3, . . . . first vibrations. 

It is now easy to understand how the w ave-length of a sound of a 
given pitch can be calculated. Let us suppose a sound produced by 
450 vibrations a second. At the temperature of 15*" C. — if such is the 
temperature of the air at the time of the experiment — as the velocity 
of propagation is 340 metres during the same interval, it is clear that 
at the moment when the wave reaches this distance, there are in the 
air as many successive sound waves as there are complete vibrations 
from the centre of emission ; that is, 450. Each of them has then a 
length of the four hundred and fiftieth part of the space traversed, 
that is, of 340 metres ; hence the length of wave in this case is 755 
millimetres. If we pass now from the case in which the sound is 
propagated in a column of air to that in which the propagation is 
made in all directions emanating from a point, the successive conden- 
sations and dilatations of the strata of air will be distributed at equal 
distances from the centre of emanation. The waves will be spherical, 
without either their velocity of propagation or their length changing. 
Only the amplitude will diminish, and consequently the intensity of 
sound. Figure 132 will give the reader an idea of the manner in 
which sonorous waves are distributed round a centre of emission. 
We see the series of condensed and dilated half-waves, and the un- 
dulating lines starting from the centre show how the condensations 
and dilatations lose their amplitude in proportion as the distance 
increases. 

To account for the fact that waves are propagated without the parti- 
cles of air moving writh them, sound waves may generally be compared 
to the movement of a cord which is sharply jerked by the hand. The 
undulations taraverse the cord from one end to the other ; and if it is 
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fasteaed by one its extremities, the wave returns on itself. lu 
either case, the movement is transmitted without any real change in 
the distance of the molecules from the point whence the impulse is 
derived. The same effect is observed when we throw a stone into 
water ; the disturbance produced in the liquid mass is propagated in a 
series of concentric waves which disappear as the distance increases, 
but the molecules of water are not transported, os it is easy to prove 
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to oneself by observing the fixed position of light substances floating 
on the surface. But in these examples, which are otherwise useful in 
giving us some idea of the mode of propagation of sound waves, 
there is an essential difference which must not be foigotten. The 
condensations and dilatations of the air caused by the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies are effected in the same direction as the movement 
of propagation; they take place parallel to the direction of each 
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mmoTCm wave, whikt the tmdulaticHis of the oord, or those of the 
earfiM^ of the water, are effected in a direction perpendicular to the 
movement of propagation. We shall soon see that something like 
this takes place with the waves which traverse the medium called the 
ether, which have their origin in vibrations from luminous sources. 

All this perfectly accounts for the transmission of a single sound 
which the air carries, so to speak, to our ear. But if the air is thus 
the vehicle of sonorous vibrations, how does it happen that it pro- 
pagates, without alteration, the vibrations of many simultaneous 
sounds ? We are at a concert ; numerous instruments are simulta- 
neously emitting sounds which differ in intensity, pitch, and quality. 
The centres of emission are distributed over the room ; how is it 
that the mass of air inclosed by the walls is able at the same 
time to transmit so many vibrations without the production of 
complete chaos of sound ? 

Or again, it is morning. A fine thick rain falls, and the drops on 
striking the ground produce a multitude of little noises which arrive 
in a distinct form to our ear; the songs of birds, which the coming 
of spring awakens evezy where,* rise in the air, and seem to pierce 
the light mist which the rain sheds on the horizon. Above this 
warbling, cock-crowing, barking of dogs, jolting of heavy carts on the 
paved road, rise the sound of bells, and here and there human voices, 
all of which sing, cry, speak, and sound altogether without the ear 
finding any confusion. These multiple sounds, the simultaneity of 
which and their resonances would make them discordant if they were 
all produced in a narrow space, are drowned in the vast extent of the 
stratum of air which covers the plain, and mingle into pleasing har- 
mony. Here, the same question presents itself: How can the air 
transmit distinctly and at the same time so many undulations 
emanating from different centres, so many vibrations which are not 
isochronous ? How can the intensity, pitch, and quality of each sound 
co-exist, in this elastic and movable medium, without alteration ? 

This is a problem the data of which appear so complex, that it is 
beyond analysis. Nevertheless, theory accounts for these phenomena, 
the explanation of which appears so diflQcult at first sight, and simple 
experiments justify the theoretical conclusions. Two distinguished geo- 
meters of the last century, Daniel Bernouilli and Euler, demonstrated 
the principle of the co-existence of small movements and oscillations in 
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the seme medium. Ihe following is their theory. If we throw into 
water two or more stones near to each other, we perceive concentric 
circles produced by each of them, which cross without destroying one 
another, especially if their amplitude is not too great. Fig. 133, which 
we borrow from the work of M. Weber, Hier dit Wellenleh/re, shows 
how waves cross each other on the surface of a liquid, and how they 
are reflected from the sides of the containing vessel. The form of the 



Fia 13.S. — Expeiiment proving the co-exl8teiice ot v\a\e8. Propagut ion and reflection 
of liquid waves on the surface of a bath of mercurj'. 


latter is elliptical, it is filled with mercury, and the waves which are 
seen on its surface are those produced by the fall of a drop of the 
liquid in one of the foci of the ellipse. Concentric circular waves 
are produced at this locus, then reflected waves which all tend to 
collect at the second focus of the curve. The same results are evi- 
dently produced as if a drop had fallen at the same time at 
the other focus. 


i«4 mtsmAL imoK ti. 

eitperimes^ ptovasi thm, om Ium4 ^ 

poeMble eO'-&xktmm of wavos, and, on other^ tho lav of tibeir 
roftootioiL After the reservation of which we have spoken ahove 
ae to the direction of sound waves, we thus obtain a very good 
idea of the reflection of sounds and their simultaneous propagation 
through the air. 
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CITAPTKR VIL 

MUSICAI^ SOUNDS.— THE GAMUT, OK MUSICAL SCALE. 

Distinction between noises and musical sounds— Definition of the gamut; intervals 
which compose it — The scale of the musical gamut is unlimited ; convention 
which limits it in practice— Names and values of the intervals of the natural 
major scale — Modulations ; constitution of the major gamuts proceeding by 
sharps and flats — Minor scale, 

T he human ear, as we have remarked in the preceding chapter, is 
limited as regards its perception of sound. It has been proved 
by experiment that 32 simple vibrations per second is the limit of 
grave sounds, while that of acute sounds is 73,000 vibrations. Between 
these extreme limits the scale of sounds is evidently continuous, so 
that there is an infinity of sounds having a different pitch appre- 
ciable to the ear, and passing from the grave to the acute, or from 
the acute to the grave, by imperceptible degrees. 

All the sounds comprised in this scale, and susceptible conse- 
quently of being compared among themselves as regards pitch, are 
w^hat are called mmical sounds; by combining them by means of 
succession or simultaneity, according to determined rules of time, 
pitch, intensity, or quality, the musician is able to produce the effects 
which constitute a musical composition. 

Are all the sounds and noises perceptible to the ear, musical 
sounds ? Undoubtedly not, if we mean by musical sound that which 
a composer or artist thinks right to introduce into his work to add to 
the desired effect. Not only must these sounds be closely connected 
by bonds which are determined by the pitch, but they must also 
unite certain particular qualities the examination of which belongs 
to the domain of art rather than of science. The question becomes 
altered if the term musical sound is applied exclusively to those 
w^hose pitch is appreciable, and which the ear can compare to other 
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higher or graver sounds, the vibrations of which may be measured 
according to a constant and regular law. In this case, physicists dis- 
tinguish noises properly so called from musical sounds. Noise fre- 
quently proceeds from a confused mixture of different sounds w^hich 
the ear can scarcely distinguish from each other, but the separation of 
which is possible. At other times, noise is nothing but a sound the 
vibrations of which do not last long enough to enable the hearer to 
appreciate the relative pitch. The cracking of a whip, the collision of 
two stones or two pieces of wood against each other, and generally of 
any two bodies which are but weakly sonorous, the report of fire-arms, 
are noises of this last kind ; whilst the dull surging of a stormy sea 
and the rustling of leaves in a forest proceed from the mixture of 
a multitude of sounds or confused noises. 

The attempts which have been made to compare the pitch of simple 
noises with musical sounds prove that the distinction of which we 
speak is more apparent than real. Physicists have succeeded, by 
varying the dimensions of a series of wooden balls and causing them 
to come together in collision, in making them emit the tones of the 
musical gamut ; but, in order that the ear should easily seize their 
relationship, it is necessary that the sodnds succeed each other at very 
short intervals. On the other hand, we can separate the noises formed 
of sounds mixed together, and can distinguish some of the elementary 
sounds of which these noises are composed. The sensibility of the ear, 
joined to the habit of comparisons of this kind, contributes greatly to 
render these distinctions possible. 

Let us now endeavour to form some idea of the succession and con- 
nection of sounds which constitute musical scales known under the 
name of gamuts and wliicli form the physical basis of modern music. 

The name of ‘‘ gamut is given to a series of seven sounds which 
succeed each other, proceeding from the grave to the acute, or from the 
acute to the grave, and which are comprised between two extreme 
notes having the following character, viz. that the highest sound is 
produced by double the number of vibrations of the lowest. The 
most acute note being the eighth of the series, the two extreme notes 
are the octaves of each other : one being the lower octave, the other 
the higher one. If we now start from the eighth note, considered as 
the starting-point of a series similar to the first, and if we take care 
to strike a new series of notes having between them the same 
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degrees of pitch as the first, it will be noticed that the impression left 
on the ear by their succession has the greatest analogy with that 
which results from hearing the notes of the first scale. A melody 
formed of a succession of notes taken from the first series, preserves 
the same character if it is sung or played with the help of notes of 
the same order taken in the second series. It would be the same 
if we formed in a similar manner one or more gamuts higher or 
lower. 

A musical scale of this kind, formed of consecutive gamuts, is 
unlimited, or at least has no other limits than those of our power 
of perceiving sounds. 

Before giving the intervals which separate the successive notes of 
the gamut, or in other words the ratio of the number of vibra- 
tions which correspond to each of them, we may remark that the note 
from which we start to form a gamut, or to study music, is arbitrary, 
as there are an infinite number of similar musical scales placed by 
nature at the disposal of musicians. But, for the pi'actice of music, 
the want has been felt of taking conventionally a fixed point of 
departure. Hence in modern music we find certain definite notes 
(the vibrations of which are determined l)y the vibrations necessary 
to produce one of them) called by certain definite names : the names 
being the letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 1), E, F, G, repeated for 
each octave. So long as it is merely a question of singing or of 
music executed by the human voice, a convention of this kind is not 
necessary, as the voice is an organ sufficiently flexible to emit at will 
notes of any degree of acuteness or giuvity within its natural limits. 
Hence for such purposes we may consider the gamut as a thing 
independent of any particular pitch, and it is convenient to call the 
notes of such a gamut by some other names. Those used are derived 
from the first syllable of each line of a I-atin hymn written by 
Paulus Diaconus : — 

Ut quani laxis 
/?eaonare tibria 
Mixdk gestoruni 
FamvtM tuoruni 
Solvi polluti 
Xabii reatum 
iS^ncte Johannes. 

Tlie Italians substituted Do for Ut for the first note of the gamut, in 
the seventeenth century. 
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Oitr otl^traTy naineB for the seven notes of gamut, 'S'hioh unj 
be independent of pitch, in passing from the gravest to the highest 
note, are as follows : — 

l«t note, 2d. Sd. 4th. Alh. 6th. 7th. 

Do, Ke, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si. 

After what we have said of the manner in which the preceding 
gamut is formed, and of the analogy, if not the identity, which exists 
between the notes in different octaves, we can understand why the 
same names have been given to the notes of the successive gamuts. 
Musicians distinguish them by placing numerical signs after the 
names of the notes, to mark the order of succession of the gamut. 
The two scales we now give — one lower, the other higher than the 
former — may for our purposes be written thus : — 


Gamut above Do 

Ro 

Mi 

Fa 

Sol 

La Si 

-I 


—1 

1 


—1 i 

Gamut below Do 

Ro 

Mi 

Fa 

Sol 

La Si 

2 

2 

•j 

2 

2 

2 2 

also results from the constitution of the 

successive 

scales that the 


notes of the same name are an octave from each other, like the extreme 
notes of each scale. Thus, Ee— j, Mi— j, are the acute octaves of 

Dog, Eeg, Mig. Before proceeding further, let us recall the laws of the 
vibrations of strings and tubes, and we shall understand that if we 
stretch a series of seven strings, so as to make them give out the seven 
notes of the scale, we shall obtain the seven notes of the acute scale, 
the octave of the first, by dividing the strings into two equal parts. If 
instead of strings we had taken seven open or closed tubes, giving the 
scales by their fundamental notes, we must take seven tubes of half 
the length to obtain the more acute scale, and seven tubes of double 
the length to obtain the notes of the lower scale. If we compai*e, with 
reference to their pitch, each of the seven notes of a scale to the lowest 
note — to that which forms what is called the tonic, or key-note, there 
are many different intervals, cf which the names are as follows : — 


From Do to Do Unison^ 

Uc to Do Second, 

Mi to Do Third, 

Ftt to Do Fourth, 

Sol to Do Mfth, 

La to Do Sixth, 

Si to Do Seventh, 

And lastly. Do to Do Ociavt, 


The musical interval is defined in physics as the relationship of 
the numbers of vibrations of the notes of which it is formed. Unison 
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aad tbe octave are ihe only ones of which we have given the value : 
Imi measures the interval of nnison ; 2 or f measures the octave. 
It remains for us to speak of the numbers which measure the other 
intervals. The following are those which are now adopted by the 
majority of physicists 


Do — Do 

Unison 


1 

Re - „ 

Second 


1 

Mi - 

Third 


i 

Fa — 

Fourth 



Sol- 

Fifth 


# 

La — 

Sixth 

SB 


Si — 

Seventh 

SB 

V 

D(. - 

Octave 

SB 

2 


As these only express the relationship, they can be written in the 
form of whole numbers, and the seven notes of the scale will then be 
found to be represented in one or the other of the following ways : — 

Do Ke Mi Fa 8<>1 La Si Do 

1 8 i i i S V 2 

24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 

In other words, if the tonic or key-note, Do, be produced by 24 
vibrations in a given time, the following notes will be produced by 27, 
30, .... 48, &c. 

It is easy to calculate by the aid of this table the consecutive 
interval of the notes of the scale. 


Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 



It will be seen that these intervals are nut equal. The greatest, 
although unequal, are called major seconds or tones, and the smallest 
minor seconds or semitones. Although the major seconds are not 
equal, it is agreed to place them under the same denomination, and 
the scale is composed of the following successive intervals ; — 

A major second « tone, 

A major secomi = tone. 

A minor second — semitone, 

A major second « tone. 

A major second ~ tone, 

A major second =« tone. 

A minor second «= st^niUone. 
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A scale thus formed is called the major scale, to distinguish it ironi 
the scale formed of intervals succeeding each other in another order, 
which is called a minor scales 

The musical scale thus formed is not sufiScient for the composer 
in the case of melodies, for if confined to such narrow limits they 
would have a monotonous character incompatible with the variety of 
impression he wishes to produce. To increase his resources, he 
passes, in the same piece, ftom one scale to another; and it is to 
thke transitions, the rules of which form so large a part of the art of 
music, that the name of modulations has been given. The new scales 
in which modulation is introduced differ only from the tonic scale in 
the position of the new key-note ; the order of succession and the 
relationship of pitch of the new scale remain the same, Let us write 
the succession of two consecutive gamuts, from one octave to another : — 
Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 


We can readily comprehend how by a simple substitution of the 
two intervals which separate the Mi from the Sol, — that is to say, by 
causing Mi to be followed by a major second so as to precede the Sol 
by a minor second, a fresh scale will be produced presenting the 
same series of intervals as the first, hut commencing by the note Sol 
instead of by Do : as follows 

Scale of Do Major, 

Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do Re Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 


Do Re 


Scale of Sol Major, 

Mi Fa Sol La Si Do 


This may be written in ordinary musical fashion ; 


CD EF G A BO D EF G A BO 

G A BO DE #FG 

Hence by adding the sign jj; to Fa in the first scale, which means that 
we lengthen the interval below it and reduce the interval to the next 
note to a higher semitone, we have the two former octaves written 
in the 


Scale of Sol Major, 

Do Re Mi Fa|Sol La Si Do Re Mi 


La Si Do 


Indeed it is seen that the two first intervals of this new scale are two 
major seconds, Sol-La, La-Si, and that they are followed by a minor 
second, Si-Do ; then follow three major seconds, Do-Ee, Re-Mi,,and Mi- 
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Fa#, so that at last the scale is terminated by a minor second, Fa|-Sol. 
The new note must receive an entirely new name ; it is distinguished 
from the Fa which it replaces by the name of Fa sharp : the Fa 
natural is said to have been sharpened. But it is clear that we need 
not r^^ard these difficulties. We have only to consider the note Sol 
as a new Do, and proceed as before modulated. 

We can not only sharpen notes, as we have seen, but we can 
flatten them ; this process is indicated by the sign ^ 

The following is the complete teble of ^e maym scales ebtained 
by this means : — 

Scale or “ Do " Katdkal Major. 


SbarpB. • Plati. 


Scale of Sol 

1 1 

Scale of Fa 

1 

He 

2 1 

Sib 

2 

La 

^ ! 

Mib 

3 

Mi 

4 1 

Lab 

4 

Si 

5 

Reb 

5 

Fa 

6 

Solb 

6 

Do# 

7 

Dob 

7 


The series of notes sharpened successively is as follows : — Fa, 
Do, Sol, He, La, Mi, Si. The series of the flattened notes is precisely 
inverse : — Si, Mi, La, Ee, Sol, Do, Fa. The important point to re- 
member is that these arrangements only alter the place of the start- 
point ; the natural scale, when once the start-point is determined, is 
invariable. As the complete exposition of the rules which serve to 
form these musical scales would be beyond the range of this work, 
we will restrict ourselves to saying that musicians also use minor 
scales, presenting the peculiarity that the order of the ascending 
intervals differs from that of the descending intervals. 

Minor Scale. 


La 

Ascend ing Intervals. 

La^ 

. 

. major second. 

Si 

Soil]' 

, 

. minor second. 

Do 


Lalj‘ 

Re ‘ 

. niiyor second. 

Mi ’ 

Mi * 

, major second. 


Be ‘ 

. 

. major second. 

, , 

Fa# 

Do 


. major second. 

, , 

Sol# 

Si 

. minor second. 


ijij 


La ’ 


Doscondlng intervals 
. major second. 

. major second. 

. minor second. 

. major second. 

. major second. 

. minor second. 

. major second. 
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In this minor scale, we see that the two notes, Fa| and Sol^ of 
the ascending scale are replaced by the two notes Fa, Sol, in the de- 
scending one : musicians indicate this by using the symbol of each 
of these two notes, the sign % which they call a natural, and wliich 
shows the return of the two sharpened notes to their primitive 
or natural state. The same sign also indicates a change of the same 
kind in a note already flattened. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OPTICAL STUDY OF SOUNDS. 

Vibmtions of a tuning-fork ; the sinuous curve by which they are represented — 
Appreciation of the comparative pitch of two notes by the optical method of 
M. Lissfigous — Optical curves of the different intervals of the scale ; differences 
of phase — Determination of the concord of two tuning-forks— Vibrations of 
columns of air in tubes ; manometiic flames, M. Koenig’s method — Comparative 
study of the sounds given out by two tubes $ the nodes and ventral segments of 
columns of air. 

W E have described several different methods for counting the 
number of vibrations executed by a sonorous body at the 
moment when it gives out a certain sound : the toothed wheel syren 
and vibroscope or phonautograph, are the instruments used for this 
purpose. In the last, the vibrations themselves are inscribed on a 
surface, and their amplitude and number can be easily shown : this is 
the graphic method of the study of sound. M. Lissajous, a French 
physicist, has during the last few years studied the vibratory move- 
ments of sonorous bodies by the aid of the eye, and thus substituted 
the organ of sight for the ear as a means of distinguishing the relation- 
ship of sounds ; from this cause the method of examination is called 
the optical method. The following is a brief description of it. By its 
means even a deaf man might be trusted with researches on the rela- 
tive pitch of sound. ‘‘ There is no one among us,” said M. Lissajous 
in a lecture explaining the new method, “ who has not, in his child- 
hood, at the risk of setting fire to the paternal house, plunged a stick 
into the fire, in order afterwards to move the glowing end with 
rapidity through the air, to watch with the natural curiosity of youth 
the blilliant lines of fire produced as by a magic brush, which appeared, 
then vanished in an instant from the sight. This is the experiment 
which forms the basis of the optical method.” 

Q 
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A tuning-fork is a little instrument formed of a double metallic 
rod, the united branches of which form a long horseshoe, and are 
supported by a cylindrical column resting on a stand (Fig. 1 34). By 
inserting a piece of wood larger than the space between the two 
extremities of the prongs, and rapidly withdrawing it, the elastic 
prongs of steel are caused to vibrate, and their oscillations pro- 



Fio. 134. —A tuning-fork mounted on a sonnding-box. 


duce a musical note, the pitch of which depends on the form and 
dimensions of the instrument. Physicists sometimes produce vibra- 
tions by drawing a bow across the prongs. The tuning-fork is used to 
regulate the tone of instruments or voices in orchestras and theatres : 
the normal tuning-fork is that which produces a certain definite 
number of vibrations for the note U. 
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To render the vibrations of a tuning-fork visible, M. Lissajous fixes 
a small metallic mirror by its convex surface, at the extremity of one 
of the prongs, while the other prong has a counterpoise to render the 
vibratory movement regular. 

“ If we look in this mirror,” he says, at the images reflected from 
a light a few yards distant, and then cause the tuning-fork to vibrate, 
we observe that the image lengthens itself in the direction of the 
length of the prongs. If the tuning-fork is then turned round on its 
axis, the appearance changes, and we see in the mirror a bright 
sinuous line, by the form of the undulations of which the greater 
or less amplitude of the vibratory movement is indicated.” 

By nsing a second mirror, which reflects the image to a screen 
after having passed through a conYexgent lens, the phenomencm can 
be made visible to a large audience. In this case a brighter source 
<rf light must be employed — that of the sun or the electric light, 
for example — and the secmid mirror must be turned round a vertical 
axis to obtain the transformation of the rectilinear image into a 
sinuous curva 

Hitherto ve have spoken solely of rendering visible the vibrations 
of a single sonorous body. M. Lissajous has succeeded in distinguish- 
ing the comparative pitch of two notes and measuring the relation- 
ship of the numbers of vibrations which correspond to each of them. 
Two tuning-forks are taken, both fitted with mirrors (Fig. 135) — but 
whilst the axis of one is vertical, that of the other is horizontal — in 
such a way as to have the two mirrors opposite to each other. A ray of 
light issuing from a small orifice is thrown upon one of these mirrors : 
it suffers reflexion, strikes the mirror of the second tuning-fork, and 
is sgain sent back to a fixed mirror, A third reflection projects the 
luminous ray on a white screen, where a clear and bright image of the 
opening is visible so long as the two tuning-forks remain at rest. 

If we cause the vertical fork to vibrate, we immediately perceive 
that, instead of a point of light, the vibratory movement pro- 
duces a luminous line, elongated in the vertical direction. If, while 
the vertical tuning-fork is at rest, the horizontal one is caused to 
vibrate, the image is elongated in a horizontal direction. Lastly, if 
both forks are caused to vibrate simultaneously, the image which 
results from the two movements, one at right angles to the other, 
will describe a luminous curve on the screen, and the form of this 
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0 U|ViB will dc^pend on tbo relaldonship which exists b#ween the 
dtartioiia <rf the two systesos of vibrations, the laaapUtndes of the 
oso&latioai end JAstly the time whidi eepars^ the beginnings of 
two consecutive vibrations executed by botii forks. It is this time 
which is eaUed the difference of phase. 

M. lissajous has in this manner determined the luminous curves 
given hy forks tuned so as to produce the intervals of the scale, as 
it is adopted by physicists. 



Fio. 135.-— Optical itudy uf vibratory luOA ementH. 


If the two tuning-forks are in unison, the relationship of the 
number of vibrations is 1 ; in other words, the vibrations effected in 
equal times are of equal number. The difference of phase is itself 
nothing ; the vibrations begin at the same time in both tuning-forks ; 
there is a luminous oblique right line, the diagonal of a rectkngle, the 
sides of which have a length which varies with the amplitude of the 
simultaneous vibrations. This right line is changed into an ellipse or 
oval, when there is difference of phase. Fig. 136 shows the curves 
given by differences of phase equal to f, and i. They are again 
produced, but in an opposite direction, if the differences are f, 
and 1. 

When two forks are an octave apart they give a series of curves 
represented in Fig. 137, which indicate that one of the forks executes 
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a viination is a lunizontal direction, whilst the other makes two in a 
diiacticML , 



Fii}. 13(i.— Optical eums repruBenliug the rectangulai* vibratious of taro taning-forlM in uniiion. 


If the numbers of vibrations are in the ratio of 3 : 2, 4 : 3, 5 : 4. 
5 : 3, 9 : 8, and 15 : 8, the forks are tuned to intervals of fifth, fourth, 


0 A i « i 



Pio. 137.— Optical curves. The octave, fourth, and fifth. 


third, sixth, major second, and seventh. In Fig. 137 the optical curves 
obtained in the case of the fourth and fifth, with the variations of 
form which proceed from the differences of phase, are shown. By 
studying these curves it is possible to count the number of vibra- 
tions made by the luminous point in a horizontal and a vertical 
direction; and as they are all effected in the same time, we also 
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leam the relative numerical relation of the two notes. When the 
pitch of the forks agrees, the same curve continues on the screen 
during the whole time of their simultaneous resonance, and it ends 
by being reduced to a point. If, on the contrary, the pitch is not 
quite the same ; if, for instance, the octave is not quite perfect, the 
effect is the same as if there had been a continual changing in the 
difference of phase, and the curve passes imperceptibly thi’ough 
all the forms indicated in the figuiu The time that it takes to 
accompli^ the entire round of these transformations being noted, it 
is concluded that there is a difference of one vibration on the lowest 
tuning*fork, and two vibrations on the highest, relatively to the 
number which the true octave would produce. 

This method is so precise that the slightest difference is detected. 
Thus, let us suppose two tuning-forks in unison. The optical curve 
will be one, according to the difference of phase, of those which is 
represented by Fig. 136, and it will remain during all the vibratimis. 
If one prong of the tuning-fork is slightly warmed, it will eanse a 
decrease of pitch: the unison will be altered, and immediately we 
observe a variation in the form of the optical curve produced on 
the screen, which shows that the concord has ceased. 

The optical method not only determines the relative numbers of 
vibrations, but also shows the absolute number of the vibrations 
which correspond to a given sound. Having once made a tuning-fork 
which gives the normal concert-pitch of the note C, adopted by 
orchestras, it is easy to use it afterwards as a type from which to 
construct other tuning-forks in unison with it. 

M. Lissajous has applied his method to the study of vibrating 
strings, and even to that of sound propagated through air. In order 
to effect this, he illuminates the string at one of its extremities, by 
casting a luminous ray upon it For the second purpose he receives 
the movements of the air on a membrane to the surface of which 
a small bright bead is affixed. 

We have forgotten to mention that if, in all these experiments, 
the curves traced by the luminous points are visible at the same 
time in all their parts — ^that is to say, if an entire revolution is 
terminated before the persistence of the impression of light on the 
retina has ceased — as the duration of this persistence is about a tenth 
of a second, we may infer that such is, at the maximum, the time 
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employed by the image of the point in traversing the entire sinuosity 
of the curve. 

Such is the original metliod employed by M. Lissajous to render 
vibratory movements, and the most delicate peculiarities of these 
movements, perceptible to the eye. It will be seen, therefore, that we 
were right in saying that a person deprived of the faculty of hearing 
would be able to compare sounds with greater precision than the 
most susceptible ear could do by hearing alone. 

During the last few years a musician, M. Koenig, has invented 
another very ingenious method of studying the 
vibrations of columns of air in tubes, which we 
shall now endeavour to describe. One of the walls 
of a sonorous tube is perforated by a certain 
number of openings — by three, for example, cor- 
responding to the node of the fundamental note 
and to the two nodes of its octave; each of these 
openmgs is closed by a small chamber from which 
issues a gas jet communicating with a tube which 
conveys the coal gas to the chamber and jet. That 
part of the chamber which communicates with 
the interior of the sonorous tube in contact with 
the vibrating gaseous column is formed of a thin 
sheet of caoutchouc, and is slightly extended by the 
pressure of the gas. It is then eminently elastic, 
and yields to the least increase of pressure. Let 
us suppose the gas jet to be lighted : if the interior 
pressure of air of the tube increases, the caout- 
chouc membrane is compressed, so that the capa- 
city of the small chamber diminishes and the flame 
is elongated ; it shortens, however, if the pressure 
diminishes, because the interior capacity of the 
chamber then increases. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the gas light is in reality a manometer, an 
indicator of changes of pressure ; and M. Koenig 
calls the flames which issue from the gas jets at the side of the pipe 
manoTnetrie flames. Let us imagine that the sonorous tube is fitted to 
a pair of bellows, and that the air inclosed by it is thrown into 
vibration. We know that when a gaseous column vibrates, it is 
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alternately condensed and dilated by the propagation of sonorous 
waves. If the sound produced by the tube is the fundamental note, 
the node is formed at the middle of the gaseous column : at this ])oi it 
the dilatation and compression of the air attain their maximum. The 
successive condensations and dilatations are then transmitted to the 
nianometric chamber of the middle portion of -he tube, the flame of 
which alternately elongates and shortens itself, executing a series of 
movements which indicate the vibratory condition of the sonorous 
body. If we cause the tube to give the octave of the fundamental 
note, there will be a segment opposite to the middle chamber and 
a node at each of the others. We shall then observe that the end 
flames are very much agitated, whilst the middle flame will remain 
immovable. 



Fui lao. — Manometiic Barnes. Fundamental not,'' and the octave above the fundamental note. 


We know that in sonorous tubes the vibrating column of air is 
divided into separate parts by the nodes, the middle points of which 
are vibrating segments. At the nodes the air is at rest, but its density 
is alternately at a maximum and minimum. On the other hand, each 
vibrating segment is the point where the disturbance is at its greatest, 
whilst the density of the air remains invariable. Now, as the varia- 
tion of density determines the variations of pressure, and as these are 
transmitted to the flames by the membranes of the chamber, it follows 
that the manometric flames are very much agitated when they are 
opposite the nodes, whilst they remain at rest if they correspond to a 
segment of the vibrating column. M. Koenig’s method enables us to 
prove the existence of these diflerent points : by reducing the flames to 
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a small size, the agitation which they undergo opposite the nodes puts 
them out, whilst they remain alight opposite the segments. To make 
the ('ongations and shortenings of the flame more sensible, M. Koenig 
uses a mode of projection similar to that which M. Lissajous has 
adopted for the optical method. He places a mirror near the jet of 
gas, and causes it to rotate by means of toothed wheels and a handle. 



Pio. 140.— Apparatus for the comparison of the vibratory movements of two sonorous tubes 


When the tube sounds, the revolving mirror shows a succession of 
flames separated by dark intervals, or a luminous band with a toothed 
edge. By placing a converging lens between the jet and the revolving 
mirror, a clear and bright image is projected on the screen, where all 
the peculiarities of the phenomenon can be studied. 



fl« PSBMOmrA; {aQMXi 

in the two fixperiments which we have jnet destnrihed, where 
the tube gives snccessiyely the fundamental note and its octave, the 
change o£ light shows itself immediately in tihe manometric flames, as 
shown by Fig. 139, where the upper series represents the effect pro- 
duced by the vibration of the fundamental note, whilst the lower 
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Fig. 141.— Manometric flaineg siinnltaneoutfly given by two tubes at tite octave. 


series proceeds from the note which is an octave higher. The number 
of the flames is double in the second case. 

The same result is obtained by fixing to a bellows two different 
tubes, one an octave above the other, each of which is furnished 



Fio. 142.<~Manonictric flames of two tubes of a third. 


with a manometric chamber; when the flames are reflected on the 
same revolving mirror, they give the two series which are represented 
above (Fig. 141). To compare the pitch of the notes of tubes of 
different intervals, M. Koenig employs another method. He causes 
the gas, the combustion of which produces the flames employed, to 
pass from one chamber to another, but only one jet is lighted. By 
causing the two tubes to sound simultaneously, the same flame is 





OF 968 

agitated "by the tw ayitems Gt sotiOTOtte waYes, and lEollowiog each 
other Yre see on the scrmn fiames alteniately larger and amader, the 
number of Yrhich depends on the musical interval of the notes. 
“This disposition,” says M. Koenig, “is even preferable to ihe first 
whenever the relation between the two tubes is not perfectly simple.” 
For example, for tubes giving C and E (a third) the observation of 
four images corresponding to five becomes difficult; but the suc- 
cession of images which, by groups of five, are elongated and 
shortened, and which are seen in the revolving mirror by the second 
arrangement (Fig. 142), is not of a very complicated appearance. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

QUALITY OF MUSICAL NOTES. 

Simple and compound notes— Co-exiatences of harmonics with the fundamental 
notes-^The quality (clang-tint) of a note depends on the number of the harmonics 
and their relative intensity; M. Helmholtz’s theory — Harmonic resonant 
chambers {resonnateurs ) ; experimental study of the quality of musical notes 
— Quality of vowels. 

W E have seen that among the qualities of a musical note there is 
one which distinguishes notes having the same pitch and 
intensity. The A of a violin has not the same character as the A 
of the flute or piano, or that of the human voice; and further, on 
the same instrument a note does not sound the same if the mode 
of producing it changes. Thus the note obtained by a violin string 
vibrating its whole length is not identical with the same note 
obtained from another string by the plucking with the finger. 
Human voices can also be distinguished from each other, as we can 
prove at any moment, although the notes may be of the same 
intensity and pitch. 

This particular quality of notes is called the quality, clang-tint, 
or timbre. 

For a long time very vague ideas prevailed as to the cause of this 
singular modification of sound, and the hypotheses proposed by several 
mathematicians — among them Euler — could never be verified by expe- 
riments. In the present day, thanks to the labours of a contemporary 
German philosopher, M. Helmholtz, this obscure part of the science 
of acoustics has been fully explained : and the cause of the quality 
of sound has been discovered. Some very ingenious instruments 
constructed by M. Koenig have considerably simplified the experi- 
mental verification. 
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When a string, tube, rod, or any sonorous body produces a note, 
we have, besides the fundamental note, the pitch of which can be 
easily distinguished by the ear, more feeble notes, which correspond 
to vibrations of less amplitude and variable velocities, effected by 
different parts of the sonorous body. The co-existence of &ese 
vibrations produces a compound note; on the cme hand, the most 
intense fundamental note ; and on the other, harmonic sounds whose 
numbers of vibrations are multiples of the number of vibrations 
of the fundamental note. 

According to M. Helmholtz, the clang-tint of a note depends at 
once on the number of harmonic notes which accompany it, and on 
the relative intensity of each of them. The exactitude of this 
explanation has been proved by the following means: — 

A series of hollow copper globes of different sizes, pierced with 
two openings of unequal diameter, were constructed in such a manner 
that in each of them the interior 
mass of air resounds when a body 
giving a certain note is placed before 
the large opening (Fig, 143). These 
are called resonance globes, and their 
property consists in strengthening 
the notes for which they are tuned, 
and by wljich the air which they 
inclose is thrown into vibration. 

This being established, M. Koenig 
constructed an apparatus formed of fio. 143. —m H«iiiihoit/h resonanco globe, 
eight globes tuned to the series of 

the harmonic sounds, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, &c. : for example, for the notes 
do^, sol^, do^, mi^, sol^, &c. Fig. 144 shows them fixed on a stand one 
below the other ; they each communicate by an india-rubber tube 
placed over the small opening with a manometric chamber ; the gas 
jets of these chambers are placed parallel to the revolving mirror, and 
by the agitation or repose of these flames, we can easily see on the 
surface of this mirror which of the globes has entered into vibration. 
When a sonorous body, a tuning-fork, for instance, is caused to vibrate, 
and is moved before the openings of the globes, the note is strengthened 
as soon as it passes before that which gives out the note of the same 
pitch ; and the flame of this globe appears agitated in the mirror. If 
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then, a compound tone is produced, to study the harmonics of this 
note and their relative intensity, the sonoi'ous body must be moved 
before the openings of the globe, and certain flames will be seen 
agitated whilst the others remain at rest. As the agitation is faster 
or slower, the intensity can be calculated. 

By this means we can show that a variation in the clang4int of 
a note of certain pitch results from the difference of the harmonics 
which compose it, and from the predominance of one or other of 
its secondary tones. 



Fio. 144 — M, Koenig’s apparatus for analysing clang-tints. 


M. Helmholtz, by applying this method to the study of the clang- 
tints of vowels, has discovered that the vowel J., for example, is pro- 
duced by a compound of certain harmonics ; so that when the laT 3 mx 
emits this particular sound, the mouth is in such a position as to give 
the predominance to such of the harmonic notes as are required. 
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The harmonics vary for each vowel sound, and are produced by the 
cavity of the mouth, &c., being so arranged as to resound most 
strongly to the harmonic required. Thus in the case of the vowel- 
sound Oy we require the fundamental and a strong higher octave; 
A requires the third ; E an intense fourth ; while in U the harmonics 
are thrown into the shade.^ 

* This interesting subject is treated at some length in Professor TyndalPs work 
on ^ Sound,” to which we refer for further particulars. 
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CHAPTER X 

HEARING AND THE VOICE. 

Organ of hearing in man ; anatomical description of the ear — The external ear ; the 
orifice and auditory meatus — ^The intermediate ear ; the drum and its membrane; 
chain of small bones — The internal ear or labyrinth ; semicircular canals, the 
cochlea and fibres of Oorti ; auditory nerve — Role of these different organs in 
hearing ; the difference between hearing and listening — The oi^an of the voice 
in man ; larynx, vocal cords — Clang-tint of voices. 

A ll physical phenomena are revealed to man by the impi'essions 
which they produce on his organs. To him they are simple or 
compound sensations, according as one or several senses conduce to 
their production. Thus it is by the help of tlie organ of sight that 
we see light; by touch that we perceive the sensation of heat; the 
efforts our muscles make to lift a heavy body, the sight of a falling 
stone, reveal to us the existence of gravity ; and the ear gives us the 
sensation of sound. 

But to study the phenomena in themselves, and to discover the 
conditions and the laws of their production, it is necessary for us to 
distinguish in the sensations experienced what belongs to our organs, 
and what is a stranger and external to them : by this means only the 
real nature of the phenomena becomes intelligible to us. In truth, 
this abstraction is never complete, because there cannot be one 
observation or one experiment which does not require the presence of 
man and the intervention of one or other of his senses to prove the 
results. How shall we, then, succeed in abstracting ourselves, so to 
speak, in the study of physical phenomena ? It is by varying in all 
possible ways their modes of production, as well as tlie methods which 
we use to observe them ; in a word, it is by the mutual control of the 
sensations, one over the other, that the truth can by degrees be brought 
to light, and the phenomena appear to us in their individuality and 
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independence. Thanks to the use of these methods, we now 
know the nature of sound ; we know that it consists of a peculiar 
movement of the molecules of elastic, solid, liquid, or gaseous elastic 
bodies. We have already proved the existence of sonorous vibm- 
tions and studied their laws. It remains for us to know how these 
vibrations are communicated to our organs, until the time when 
they form, so to speai, an integral part of our being, when the 
disfcarbance which they communicate to our nerves is transformed 
into a particular sensation, which is the sensation cf sound. The 
ear is the spedal apparatus in man and all animals, designed to 
collect sonorous vibrations and to transmit them to the auditory nerve. 
Let us endeavour to explain what, according to the anatomists, is 
the disposition and rdle of the different parts of this organ. 

Every one knows the external ear, situated on each side of the head, 
and composed of two parts,— the ala, or wing, and the auditory canal. 

The ala or wing of the external ear {concha), A (Fig. 145), consists 
of a cartilaginous membrane, its form varying with different persons. 
Generally it is of an irregular oval shape, becoming smaller at 
its lower part. At the centre there is a sort of funnel, the trumpet 
which forms the entrance of the auditory meatus, B, a kind of tube 
or sonorous pipe which terminates at a certain point where the 
intermediate ear begins : there, separated from the auditory canal by 
a very thin and delicate membrane, c — ^the tympanic membrane — is 
the tympanum, a soi’t of drum (d), known as the drum of the ear. The 
membrane of the tympanum is inclined very obliquely to the axis 
of the auditory nerve, so that its surface is much greater thaii the 
cross section of the canal at the point of its insertion. The drum 
of the ear is pierced with four openings, two of which are through 
the wall which faces the membrane, and as one is of a circular and the 
other of an elliptical form, they are designated the round and the oval 
window; the latter the fenestra ovalis of our anatomists. At tlie 
lower part of the tympanum enters by the third opening a canal, i, 
which makes communication between the middle ear and the outer 
air through the intervention of the nasal fosses. Lastly, a fourth 
opening is in the upper part of the drum. In the interior of the 
tympanum there is a series of little bones known as the chain of 
small bones, or auditory ossicles. Fig. 146 represents the forms and 
relative positions of these. One, the hammer {malleas), M, rests on 
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one side on the membrane of the tympanum, and the other on the 
anvil, E {incus). The two others are the lenticular bone, L {os orhicu-^ 
lave), and the stirrup {stapes), K, both named on account of their 
form. The bottom of the stirrup is joined to the membrane which 
is tightly stretched over the fenestra ovalis. Two little muscles help 
to move the hammer and the stirrup, to support them with more 
or less force against the adjoining membranes, and to prevent too 
violent motion. 

Behind the drum of the tympanum is the internal ear, which 
appears to be the most essential part of the organ of hearing. It is 



Fio. 145.— The liiiinHn ear ; section of the interior tympanum : chain of small bouea 
Internal ear ; labyrinth. 


protected by the hardest pai-ts of the temporal bone which anatomists 
call the petrous bone. Three separate cavities compose the internal 
ear . they are, the vestibule, at the middle ; the semicircular canals, G, 
at the upper part; and the cochlea, h, at the lower port. The whole 
forms the labyrinth, the interior of which is covered with a membrane 
which bathes in a gelatinous liquid, the peritymph. Into this liquid 
plunge the ramihcations of the auditory nerve, which penetrates to 
the labyrinth by a bony canal called the inner auditory meatus. 

Such is a description of the principal parts which constitute the 
organ of hearing in man: as we descend the animal series, the 
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external and middle ears gradually disappear, but in proportion as 
the organ is simplified the remaining parts are more developed. It 
only remains for us to explain the use of each of them. 

Evidently the object of the external ear is to collect and reflect 
sonorous waves into the opening of the external auditory canal. This 
is proved by the fact that animals which have the wing of the ear 
movable turn this opening towards the place whence the sound 
comes, as soon as their attention is awakened. Man has not this 
faculty ; but it has been observed that the most delicate ears belong 
to those whose ear-wing is furthest from the skull ; and we all know 
that to be able to hear better, it suffices to enlarge the surface 
artificially with the hollow of the hand. The external auditory 
canal transmits the sonorous vibrations, after strengthening them, 
to the membrane of the tympanum, then by the chain of small 
bones to the inner ear.^ The Eustachian tube, by brioging the outer 
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Vio. 14G. ->n6Uils of the auditory ossicle*. Fio. 147.— Section of the cofililoit. 

air into the box of the tympanum, maintains on both sides of the 
membrane the same pressure. 

As to the small bones, besides their function of transmitting vibra- 
tions to the inner ear more easily and energetically than a gaseous 
body would do, it appears certain that they transmit the motions 
from the tympanic membrane to the fenestra ovalis, and perhaps 
that they stretch the membrane of the tympanum and that of the 
fenestra omlis, and thus render them more susceptible to vibratory 
movement. Hence the difference which exists, as regards sensa- 
tions between the nodes of hearing which are characterized by the 

* The solid parts of the head and the teeth directly transmit sonorous vibrations 
to the internal ear. If we suspend a bell to a string between the teeth, and stop 
the ears, a deep sound is transmitted by the thread, the teeth, and petrous bones to 
the internal ear. Deaf people, whose infirmity is only owing to a bad conformation 
of the internal organs, can hear in this way. 
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two words to listen and to hear. The person who only hears does 
not undergo such a strong sensation, because the action of the will 
is not interfered with. On the other hand, as soon as he listens 
he instinctively gives the order to the muscles of the hammer and 
of the anvil to act; the membrane^ are stretched, and the sound 
becomes more intense and distinct. This idea, proposed by Bichat, 
is adopted by physiologists and philosophers. It appears that the 
degree of tension of the membrane of the tympanum also varies 
with the degree of acuteness or depth of the sound to be heard; 
to perceive acute sounds, the membrane is stretched much more 
than if they were deep sounds. In Professor Huxley^s " Lessons on 
Elementary Physiology,*' it is stated that the membranous labyrinth 
distinguishes intensity and quantity of sound ; while the finer qualities 
are discriminated in the cochlea, the scala media of which represents 
a key-board of a piano, the fibres of Corti the keys, and the ends of 
the nerves the strings. There is therefore a fibre ready to take up 
any particular note of vibration, and it is deaf to all others. 

We have said above that the inner ear is the most essential part of 
the organ of hearing ; and, indeed, it has been proved that the membrane 
of the tympanum and the small bones can be lost without deafness 
ensuing, always providing that the two windows of the tympanum are 
not torn, for then the liquids which moisten the auditory nerve flow 

away, the organs of the inner 
ear, as well as the ramifica- 
tions of the nerve itself, be- 
come dried up, and they lose 
their sensibility. In this case, 
there is absolute deafness. 

From the preceding re- 
marks we see that the theory 
of hearing still presents some 
difficulties; but it is rather 
the task of physiologists than 
of physicists to dissipate them 
entirely. That which is so admirable in this organization of one of 
the most useful senses for the conservation of the individual, and 
his relations with his fellows and the outer world, and which is the 
source of the most delicate and profound enjoyments, is the wonderful 
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faculty to hear an indefinite number of sounds. The co-existence 
of vibrations in the air and in media suitable for the propagation 
of sound accounts for this property of the ear, wliich transmits to 
the nerves and thence to the brain the thousand modifications of 
the elastic medium among which we live. 

Let us conclude this study of the phenomena of sound by a short 
description of the organ of the voice in man, that natural musical 
instrument by the aid of which we communicate our ideas in their 



Pia. 149.— The human voice ; interior view of the larynx. Glottis ; vocal chords. 


most delicate and intimate shades, an instrument so flexible and com- 
plete that the most perfect artificial contrivance cannot imitate it in 
the diversity of shades and qualities which enables the human voice 
to express the most varied sentiments and passions. 

The*vocal organ is nothing more than a wind instrument ; that is, 
the sounds are produced by more or less rapid vibrations of the air, in 
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its passage through an opening of particular form more or less re- 
stricted. The air passes from the lungs by a tube or annular canal, N, 
called the windpipe ; from that it penetrates into the larynx, M, where 
it enters into vibration and produces the notes of the voice, then 
into the pharynx, a funnel which enters the back of the mouth. 
The sound then arrives in the cavities of the nasal fosses and ot 
the mouth, which acts as a resonant chamber and gives a special 
clang-tint to the note. 

Fig. 149 shows the interior conformation of the larynx. It is as 
it were a kind of cartilaginous box, the base of which terminates in 
the windpipe, N, and the summit by the hyoid bone, formed like a 
horse-shoe. The epiglottis, E, is a sort of movable valve, which by 
descending can close the larynx at its upper part, thus preventing 
food from penetrating into it, which would produce extinction of tlie 
voice, and suffocation. Underneath the epiglottis is the glottis, K, 
an opening comprised between two systems of folds leaving a cavity 
between them called the ventricles of the larynx. These folds 
bounding the glottis are the so-called "vocal chords,” or ligaments; 
these are elastic cushions, with broad bases and sharp, free, parallel 
edges; they are stretched to a d^'ee of tightness which enables 
them to vibrate quickly so as to produce audible sounds, the vibration 
being set up by the passage of the air. When quiescent, the glottis 
is V-shaped, and air can pass without producing sound. 

Physiological experiments have shown that the vocal chords vibrate 
like the serrated mouths of sonorous tubes, and that sounds thus pro- 
duced are more or less acute according as the tension, more or less 
strong, of the vocal chords modifies the form and dimensions of the 
opening between them called the glottis. W^hen the note arrives in 
the mouth, its pitch is determined ; it is not submitted to any other 
modifications than those which constitute the clang-tint, or which 
form the articulated voice. The movements of the pharynx, tongue, 
and lips serve to produce these various changes, which we Iiave not 
the space to speak of here. We will only state that men's voices, 
differing from those of women or children by theii* depth, owe their 
character to the greater dimensions of the laiymx and the opening 
of the glottis. The rapid development of this organ in young 
people, towards the age of puberty, is the cause of the transforma- 
tion which we observe in their voices. 
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W E are aI)out to enter a fairy-like, enchanted world, a world of 
wonders, where rubies, sapphires, topazes, and all kinds of 
precious stones send forth their fires; where eveiy object is of in- 
comparable beauty and splendour; in a word, into the world of 
light and colour. 

Thus, the cycle of the phenomena of nature gradually passes in 
review before us. After having studied the physical forces, more 
particularly in their mechanical action, this action being so general 
and so constant that it appears to give us more the idea of matter, wo 
have now to notice a series of phenomena more variable and more 
directly connected with the movements of organized beings, the prin- 
ciple of which is a condition of life — the phenomena of light and heat. 

It is difficult if not impossible to have a clear idea of the nature of 
the phenomena of light on the surface of the various celestial bodies 
which people space. But, on the earth, what variety and magnificence 
we witness during the day and the night ! If the eye of man cannot 
look at the dazzling star when it shines in all its brilliancy in a cloud- 
less sky — if even the portion of the sky surrounding the solar disc 
hurts the sight — the whole country, on the other hand, is resplendent, 
and sends us back the rays which inundate it. Moreover, thanks to 
this double journey of the rays of light, from the sun to the terrestrial 
objects and from them to us, a wonderful transformation is effected. 
The source of all this emits but one tone, one colour, while a multi- 
tude of shades and various colours are sent back to us by the objects 
seen. This metamorphosis is so familiar that we do not even suspect 
it : each body appears to us to possess in itself a colour of its own, and 
the presence ofii luminous source, whatever it may be, at first appears 
to have no Otlier influence than to render it perceptible. 

B 
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The variable nature of atmospheric conditions also adds to the 
beauty of the spectacle by the continual changes which it brings in 
the thousand shades of light and colour. During the night the spectacle 
is different: it is a softer light which slowly succeeds the diurnal 
illumination : but the charm thus becomes even more grateful. The 
light of the moon in its different phases, the millions of stellar fires 
which sprinkle the dark azure of the starry vault, the misty veil 
with which the landscape is enveloped, multiply, with the glimmer of 
twilight and the aurord, the various beauties of the scene. Light and 
colours ! . . . . For the artist there is such a powerful magic in these 
words, that often, being smitten with passion for them alone, he sees 
nouglit else, and considers them as alone the objects of art. But he 
has no need to visit museums to enjoy these beautiful things: the 
Eembrandts, Lorraine, and Veronese have drawn their inspiration from 
the country. Eich jewel-cases do not help us to admire the wonders 
of light. He who knows how to observe can. without even changing 
liis place, see them displayed around him : a ray of sunlight which 
penetrates into his room and passes through a glass of water, the 
morning or evening horizon, dewdrops which shine suspended like 
diamonds or pearls on the leaves of trees, the rainbow colours of 
a liquid bubble, and a thousand other phenomena which are con- 
tinually following and modifying each other, — surely this is an 
inexhaustible source of pictures for an artist, a subject full of 
studies for the man of science. 

Light gives us all this : day and night, dazzling illumination and 
feeble glimmers wliich traverse the profound darkness, decided colours 
and innumerable shades, oppositions and transitions, similitudes and 
contrasts, and always harmony. Is it then astonishing that primitive 
races, in their simple ignorance, reserve their adorations, through 
admiration and gratitude, for the Source whence came both light and 
heat ? This was in their minds the beneficent and fruitful Sovereign, 
the true God of the universe. Modern science, less respectful but 
more intelligent, placed face to face with physical agents, has tried to 
solve the secrets of the phenomena of light, and has succeeded, with 
the help of a delicate and profound analysis, in discovering the 
principal laws. The result of tliese beautiful researches will now be 
the object of our exposition. 

Let us first consider the principal sources of light. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

SOURCES OF LIGHT ON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


Sources of cosmical light : the sun, planets, and stars —Terrestrial, natural, and 
artificial luminous sources— Lightning ; Polar aurora ; electric light ; volcanic 
fires ; light obtained by combustion. 

L ight sources may be divided into two classes, according to their 
origin : the first, the cosmical, are exterior to the earth ; the second 
exist on our planet or in its atmospheric envelope. The Sun must 
be placed first among the cosmical sources of light. It is the most 
powerful source of all to us. The mean brightness of its light is, 
according to Wollaston, 800,000 times greater than that of the full 
Moon ; and as the brightest star in the sky, Sirius, does not give much 
more than the 7,000th part of the Moon’s light, it follows that it 
would require at least five thousand six hundred millions of similar 
stars to illuminate the earth to an equal extent to that of the Sun. 
It is well known that the movements of rotation and translation of 
our planet are of such a nature that the light of the Sun is periodically 
distributed over each part of its surface. The light is variable 
according to the season and hour of the day, the greater or less 
elevation of the solar disc above the horizon having much to do 
with its apparent luminous intensity; but the interposition of the 
vaporous masses which constitute clouds, mists, and fogs, tends also 
considerably to enfeeble it. 

The solar light reaches us some time after the Sun has sunk below 
the horizon. The upper strata of the air remain directly illuminated 
when the Sun has ceased to light up the place of observation and the 
lower strata ; and this is the cause of twilight, the length of which is 
prolonged by a phenomenon which we shall soon study under the 
name of refraction of light.” 

s 2 
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Among those lights which are of celestial origin, ‘there are some 
which are not direct luniinous sources : the Moon, for example, which 
makes our nights so bright, receives her light from the Sun before 
reflecting it to ijs. This is also the case with planets and their 
satellites. 

The sources of light which have their origin on our planet may be 
divided into natural and artificial. The lightning in storms, fire 
produced by volcanic eruption, polar auroras, so frequent in northern 
and southern regions, together with shooting stars and bolides, and 
perhaps the zodiacal light must be ranked with the former. We may 
also add those lights which are developed in certain organized beings, 
the phosphorescence of certain insects, the marine infusoria known 
ns the Noctilucm, some being vegetable and some mineral. 

Wc all know that light can be procured artificially by combustion, 
which is nothing more than chemical combination accompanied by the 
disengagement of light and heat. Electricity is also a source of light ; 
and science, as we shall presently learn, has succeeded in utilizing its 
powerful light, the intensity of which is so great that it can only be 
compared to the dazzling briglitness of the Sun itself. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

THE PROPAGATION OF LIGHT IN HOMOGENEOUS MEDIA. 

Light is propagated in vacuo — Transparent, solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies ; 
transparency of the air — Translucid bodies— Light is propagated in a right line 
in homogeneous media ; rays, luminous pencils, and bundles of lays— Cone of 
shadow, broad shadow, cone of penumbra — The camera obscum — Light is not 
propagated instantaneously — Measure of the velocity of light by the eclipse of 
Jiipitei‘^8 satellites— Methods of MM. Fizeau and Foucault, 

L ight is propagated either in vacuo, or within certain solid, liquid, 
or gaseous media. When we speak of vacuum, we mean not 
the absolute vacuum of philosophers, but a space entirely deprived of 
all tangible substance, as the interplanetary space probably is, or the 
space above the mercury in a barometer, and in vessels exhausted 
by an air-pump. The fact that light reaches us from the Sun and 
stars, and passes through the exhausted receiver of our laboratory, 
proves that light, unlike sound, does not require a ponderable medium 
for its propagation. As regards the passage of light through the air 
and different gases, through water and a great many other liquids, and 
lastly, through solids like glass, special experiments are not required 
to prove this. 

We also know that luminous bodies are not the only ones which 
produce in us the sensation of light; but they serve to light others 
and to render them visible. Bodies thus illuminated then become 
secondary luminous sources, whence light emanates, to be propagated, 
through the media of which we have just spoken, as direct light. 
Bodies may, then, be arranged, as regaids their property to emit, 
receive, or allow light to pass through them, into different classes : 
viz., self-luminous, non-luminous transparent, and non-luminous 
opaque bodies. 
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Traufiparency and opacity are never absolute. Light which passes 
through bodies like air, water, or glass, is always partly absorbed ; 
and observation proves that absorption is greater in proportion to 
the thickness of the substance traversed by the light. Objects 
may be clearly seen through a plate of glass or a shallow layer of 
water; but in proportion as the thickness increases, the clearness 
decreases : the colourless medium, which at first appeared to be inter- 
posed between the eye and the objects, begins to assume a deeper tint, 
until the light is totally absorbed, and at last nothing is seen but the 
medium itself. A white disc was plunged into the sea off the coast 
of Civita Vecchia when the water was perfectly clear, of a beautiful 
colour, and of great purity, and it was found entirely to disappear at a 
depth of 50 yards (experiments of M. Cialdi). " At first the disc 
became slightly greenish, then a clear blue, and this blue darkened iu 
proportion as the apparatus was allowed to descend, until the colour, 
having then become as dark as that of the water, could not be dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding medium/' Discs of a yellow or mud 
colour disappeared under the same circumstances at depths of from 
17 to 24 metres. 

Die transparency of gases, and of atmospheric air when it is pure, 
is much greater. From a very considerable elevation like that of Mont 
Blanc, the eye enjoys a grand panorama, and can distinguish objects 
at a considerable distance. According to M. Martins, the portion of 
the earth's surface geometrically visible from the top of Mont Blanc 
has a radius of 130 miles. It would therefore be possible, if the air 
were absolutely transparent, to perceive the Gulf of Genoa; but 
“beyond 60 miles the objects are obscured by a haze, and 
become confusedly seen, or effaced. For a distance of 35 miles 
everything is clear and recognisable," Luminous points would 
without doubt be seen during the night at the limits of the range of 
visibility : such was the opinion of M. Martins and the scientific men 
w^ho accompanied him, since they proposed to exchange fire signals 
with the town of Dijon, one of the points of this immense horizon. 

In addition to transparent or diaphanous substances, there are some 
which are simply translucent, through which light is able to pass, with- 
out permitting the colours or the shape of objects to be distinguished 
through them : ground glass, paper, horn, alabaster, and certain liquids, 
such as milk, are examples. By wetting paper, or by covering it with 
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a thin layer of oil, its translucency ia increased, and may even be 
changed into transparency if the paper is sufficiently thin. 

Even substances which are believed to be absolutely opaque allow a 
certain quantity of light to pass through them when they are cut into 
very thin plates* Stones, wood, metal, and many other substances are 
opaque, Nevertheless, if we place between the eye and a luminous 
source a sheet of gold leaf, for instance — gold-beaters obtain it so thin 
that 250,000 put together have not the thickness of an inch — we 
see a beautiful green colour, which proves the transmission of light, 
not through holes produced during the beating, but through the very 
substance of the metal itself* The extreme smallness of the objects of 
which microscopists examine the internal structure — ^infusoria, micro- 
phytes, &c. — doubtless explains their transparency. 

When the light emitted by a luminous source or an illuminated 
body reaches the eye, it can only do so by passing through diaphanous 
or translucent media. Let us inquire what is the course of its pro- 
pagation, and what effect is produced if it meets in its path with 
bodies of greater or less opacity ? Such are the simplest problems 
of which philosophers have demanded a solution by experiment in 
studying these phenomena. 

The most simple case is that in which light traverses a perfectly 
transparent homogeneous medium ; one, that is, of the same density 
and composition throughout ; and reaches the eye in a direct manner. 
Experiment proves that it is propagated in a right line. Between the 
flame of a candle and the eye, let us interpose a series of opaque 
screens, each pierced with a little hole : in order to see the light, it is 
obvious that the holes of all the screens must be in a straight line. 
Daylight cannot be seen through a long tube if this tube is not recti- 
linear, or at least if its curvature is too great to allow a straight line 
to pass through it without touching the sides. Shut yourself in a per- 
fectly close and dark room, and admit the light of the sun by a little 
hole made in the shutter* Almost immediately you will see a lumi- 
nous cone which marks the passage of the light through the air, and 
you will easily prove that the outlines of this cone are perfectly 
rectilinear. In this case, it is not the air itself that we see, but 
the particles of dust suspended in the air made Visible by illumina- 
tion on the dark ground of the room. 

The propagation of light in a straight line can also be proved when 
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the sun, hidden by an accumulation of clouds, emits its rays between 
their openings. We then see projected into the atmosphere, long rays 



FiO. l&O.—Propagation of light in a straight hue. 


more or less luminous, which visibly proceed in a right line. But we 
shall presently see tliat as the atmosphere is composed of strata of 
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variable densities, the light which successively passes through these 
etmta no longer moves in a straight line. On the surface even of the 
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earth, in order that this movement be exactly in a straight line, the 
transparent medium must be perfectly homogeneous, whether this 
medium be air, or gas, water, glass, &c. 

Let us now explain what scientific men mean by the terms ray, 
beam, and pencil of rays. 

Light emanates or radiates from luminous bodies in every 
direction ; and is propagated in a straight line, as we have just seen, in 
homogeneous media. A luminous ray is a series of points regarded 
simultaneously or successively, of which one of the lines followed by 
the light is composed ; a pencil is a collection of small rays starting 
from the same sotirce, and a beam or bundle of rays is the union 
of many parsUel rays. Luminous pencils are cones having their 



Pia. 15*2 — Coue of sliadow of an opaquo body. Completed sliadow. 

summits at the source of light. But when the luminous source is very 
distant, as in the case of the sun and stars, the rays coming from the 
same point of the source have such a slight divergence that they 
may be considered parallel, and we have a beam. 

If there were in nature nothing but self-luminous bodies and 
media of absolute transparency, we should only see the former. Not 
only is the transparency of the various media imperfect, but a 
multitude of bodies interfere with the passage of light, scatter it in 
all directions, and become ilhiraiiiated, or, in other words, visible. 
From this fact result half-tones and shadows. 
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When an opaque spherical body is in the presence of a luininous 
'point and at a certain distance from it, one part of the body, that 
towards the light, is illuminated, the other does not receive light. 
It is in shadow. Moreover those portions of space situated beyond 
the dark surface of the body receive no light, as we can easily prove 
by placing a screen behind the body and observing the shadow thrown 
on the screen. The luminous point is, in this case, the summit of a 
cone tangent to the outlines of the opaque body, a luminous cone 
in its fore part and dark in its prolongation, which is called the cone 
of shadow. In this case, which is never perfectly realized, the portion 
of the opaque body not illuminated is totally invisible (Fig* 152), and 
the separating line of the shadow and the light is exactly marked. 

When the source of light is a luminous body of finite dimensions, 
the case is otherwise. Fig. 153 clearly shows that the surface of a 
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body lighted up is divided into three parts : one ot whicn is liglited 
up at the same time by the whole of the luminous surface ; another 
which receives no light • and a third, intermediate between the others 
which receives only a fraction of the total light, and which constitutes 
what is called the penumbra. The space situated behind the opaque 
body, opposite the luminous source, is likewise divided into an absolute 
cone of shadow, and a cone enveloping the body which is the cone of 
the penumbra. Beyond this double cone, the space is entirely illumi- 
nated. If the luminous body is greater than the opaque one, the cone 
of shadow is limited ; it is cylindrical, if the two bodies are equal ; and 
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lastly, we see a divergent cone if the opaque body is larger than the 
illuminating one (Fig. 153). 

The penumbra gives to the outlines of illuminated round bodies 
that half-tint which renders the contrast between lights and shades 
softer and less decided As the cone of the penumbra continues to widen 
more and more, it follows that the full shadows cast by an illuminated 
opaque body are paler and less clear, as its distance from the screen is 



Fjo. 154,— Silhouettes or perforated cards ; effect of tlie umbra and penumbra. 


greater. Every one can prove this for himself. The perforated cards 
which are given as playthings to children are an application of the 
effect of the half-light produced by penumbras. When the card 
is very near the wall or screen on which the shadow is thrown, this 
shadow is well defined, and the effect which the artist desired to pro- 
duce is not obtained j at a proper distance, the penumbra, spread out 
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to a greater extent, produces the desired effect (Fig. 154); but if 
this distance is too great, the image becomes confused. 

The propagation of light in a straight line explains the phenomena 
obseiTed in a dark room. Shut yourself up in a room, the window of 
which is completely closed, a very small hole being made in a thin 
part of the shutter, and let it be by this hole alone that the rays of 
a luminous body — the sun, for instance — are able to penetrate into 
the room. Then place a white screen at a certain distance from 
the opening, you will see a luminous spot of circular or elliptical 
form, which becomes larger as the distance from the screen to the 
opening is increased (Fig. 160). It is the image of the sum 

If instead of the solar light we permit that of a candle to enter the 
dark room^ we see reproduced on the screen the image of ^he candle 



Fio. 155.— Inverted image of a cuiidle. 


and its flame, inverted. The reason of this inversion is very simple. 
The rays which leave the upper e.vtremity of the flame pass through 
the hole, continue their passage in a right line in the dark roow, and 
paint a luminous point at the lower part of the screen. Those which 
proceed, on the other hand, from the base of the flame, form their 
image at a higher point. The image therefore is natui'ally reversed. 
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and this explains both why this image exists, and why it is seen 
upside down. A card pierced by means of a needle gives the reversed 
image of a candle as shown in Fig. 155. 

The form of the opening is also immaterial : round, square, or 
triangular, it always gives the image of the light-source with its 
exact form. Let us suppose the opening to be of triangular form ; and 
allow the rays of the sun to penetrate it, receiving them on a screen 



Fig. 15t}.— luiuges of the Sun thioug)i opeuinga in foliage. 

placed normally to tlieir direction. Each point of the disc will give 
a pencil of light which, penetrating through the hole, will mark out 
on the screen a section of like form to the o])emng, that is, triangular 
All these elements will be superposed ; and as there is no part o 
the shape of the disc which is not given, it follows that the form 
of the image will be circular, like that of the sun. 
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This explains why, in tlie sliadow projected by a tree, the light 
which penetrates tlie interstices between tlie leaves always has a 
circular or elliptical form, according as the rays fall on the ground 
perpendicularly or obliquely (Fig. 156). During eclipses of the sun, 
it has been observed that these images of the luminary take the form 
of a luminous crescent, much more curved than the solar disc itself. 

If the shutter of the dark room is opposite a landscape illuminated 
by the sun, or even by the diffused light given by a clear sky, each 
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object will paint its reversed iniapje on tlie screen, and a faithful 
reproduction of the landscape will be seen (Fig. 157). If the screen is 
perfectly white, all the colours and their shades w^ill be adniimbly 
reproduced; but the image will be clearer in proportion as the 
opening is smaller and the landscape more distant. 

By saying that light is propagated, we admit implicitly that it 
is not transmitted instantaneously from one object to another; that 
it takes a certain time to traverse the distance which separates the 
luminous object from the eye which it euteis, or from the object 
which it illuminates. This trath had been suspected for some time 
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by philosophers and men of science, but the demonstration was only 
furnished about two centuries ago. The velocity of light is so great 
that it appeared at first infinite, at least for distances which could 
be measured on the surface of the earth. In one second, light passes 
through a space of not less than 300,000 kilometres, or 180,000 miles. 
It does not take more than a second to come from the moon (approxi- 
mately) ; but it takes 8 minutes 13 seconds to come from the sun : a 
very rapid voyage, nevertheless, when we bear in mind that a cannon- 
ball would take nearly twelve years to accomplish it, supposing that 
it preserved a uniform velocity of 640 yards per second. Again, the 
velocity of light is 900,000 times greater than that of sound through 
air at 0^ C., and it moves 10,000 times faster than our planet in 
its orbit. 

How, then, have physicists succeeded in measuring such a rapid 
movement! We will endeavour to explaim 

Let us imagine that a flash of light — ^for example, ihe .%mtion 
of a heap of gunpowder — is produced periodically at perfectly equal 
intervals of time, say every ten minutes. Whatever may be the 
distance of the observer from the spot where the phenomenon 
takes place, it is evident that, from the first explosion, all the others 
will appear to succeed each other at successive intervals of ten 
minutes, whether the velocity of light be small, considerable, or 
infinite, provided that the obseiver remains at a fixed distance from 
the point where the explosion occurs. 

But if, at the instant of the first explosion, the observer begins 
to move further away, he will, obviously, perceive a delay at each of 
the following explosions, a delay which will go on increasing and will 
be due to the time that the light takes to traverse the increase of 
distance ; for instance, at the twelfth explosion, if he is 20 kilometres 
further off and the delay noticed is two seconds, must he not conclude 
that light travels 10 kilometres per second ? The same inference may 
be drawn from an analogous experiment ; if, for example, instead of 
a luminous flash, it was the periodical disappearance of a light 
which was observed. 

Now a phenomenon of the latter kind takes place in the heavens. 
The planet Jupiter is accompanied in its movement of translation 
round the sun by four satellites which revolve round it in regular 
periods. The planes in which the movements of these little bodies take 
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place coincide, very nearly, with the plane of Jupiter’s orbit. Now, 
Jupiter, being opaque, projects behind it, that is to say, in the direction 
from the sun, a cone of shadow, the axis of which is in tlie plane of its 
orbit. It therefore follows that, in their successive revolutions round 



the central planet, the satellites traverse this cone at the period of 
tlieir opposition. During the time of their passnge through the 
shadow, the light wluch these bodies receive from the sun is inter- 
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cepted; in a word, they are eclipsed. The eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites are very frequent, especially of those which are nearest the 
planet ; and, from the earth, it is easy to observe their emersions and 
immersions by using a telescope of medium power. When the satel- 
lite drawn by its movement of revolution round the plant has just 
penetrated the cone of shadow, its light is extinguished: this is 
the immersion. It continues its course in the shadow until the 
moment when, coming out of the cone, its light reappears : this is 
the emersion. These two phenomena are not visible from the earth 
during the same eclipse, in the case of the two satellites nearest to 
Jupiter, because these satellites are hidden by the opaque body of the 
planet, sometimes at the moment of their immersion and sometimes 
at that of their emersion. Moreover, they cannot be observed in 
any way at Ihe period of conjunction or opposition, the cone of 
shadow being entirely hidden by the disc of the planet, as is easily 
explained by Fig. 158. It is also easy to see why the immeiBions 
are visible to us from the period of conjunction to the following 
opposition, whilst the emersions, on the contrary, are visible from 
opposition to conjunction. 

Jupiter moves in the same direction as the earth, but much more 
slowly in his orbit. When the earth is at T and Jupiter is at J on the 
prolongation of the radius vector T s, this is the period of conjunction. 
From this instant, the earth describing a certain arc on its orbit, and 
Jupiter an arc of less amplitude on his, the observer finds himself 
carried to the right of Jupiter’s cone of shadow, and from that time 
he can see the immersions of the satellites. The same circumstances 
take place until the time when, the earth being at T’, Jupiter is at j’, * 
also on the prolongation of the radius, but away from the sun ; that 
is to say, until the opposition. Then, by the fact of the simultaneous 
movements of the earth and Jupiter, the first of these planets is car- 
ried to the left of the cone of shade projected by the second, and the 
emersions of the satellites are visible until the new conjunction t", j". 

These preliminaries being understood, we can easily explain how 
astronomers are able to deduce the velocity of light from observation 
of the eclipses of which we have just spoken. 

Let us take, for instance, the first satellite of Jupiter, that is to say, 
the one nearest the planet. Its movement of revolution is known with 
such precision that it is possible to calculate the intervals of its 

T 
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eclipses with the greatest accuracy, or rather the intervals which 
separate either two consecutive immersions or two emersions. Now, 
observation proves that the duration of these intervals is not con« 
stant ; that they appear to be shortened in proportion as the earth gets 
nearer to Jupiter, and on the other hand to be increased as it passes 
further away, whilst they are perceptibly equal at the two periods 
when the distance from the earth to Jupiter varies but little, that is to 
say, at conjunction and opposition. If then we calculate the period 
of a future immersion according to the mean duration of the intervals 
separating two successive immersions, and compare the result of 
the calculation with that given by observation, it will be found that 
the phenomenon appears to be delayed when the earth is distant from 
Jupiter, and to advance, on the contrary, when it is near to it. More- 
over, the delay or advance is always in exact proportion to the 
increase or decrease in the distance between the two planets. 

It is no longer doubtful that the difference between the result 
of calculation and observation is really due to the time which the 
light takes to traverse the unequal distances which we have just 
mentioned. From conjunction to opposition, or from opposition to 
conjunction, it has been found that the successive accumulations of 
these differences produce a total advance or delay of about 16 minutes 
30 seconds. Now, the distances t j, t" j", exceed the distance t' j' by 
an amount of space which is precisely the diameter of the temstrial 
orbit. It requires, then, 16 minutes 30 seconds for light to travel 
across this interval, or, in other words, 8 minutes 15 seconds for the 
half, which is the distance from the Sun to the Earth ; nearly equal 
to 146,000,000, kilometres (91,000,000 miles). 

This gives, as we have before said, a velocity of 300,000 kilo- 
metres, or of 186,000 miles per second. 

The discovery of the velocity of light by the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites is due to Boemer, a Danish astronomer, who explained it in 
a memoir presented to the Academic des Sciences in 1675. Since 
the time of Eoemer, the discovery of aberration by Bradley at once 
confirmed both the moment of translation of the earth, and the suc- 
cessive propagation of light in space. We see that the exactness of 
the number which measures the velocity of light depends here on the 
knowledge of the sun’s distance. The same thing happens when this 
velocity is deduced from aberration. But in the first case, it is the 
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velocity in the vacuum of celestial space ; whilst in the second case, 
it is that of light passing through the air. The two methods have 
given nearly the same results. 

Lastly, during the last few years, two physicists, MM. Fizeau and 
Foucault, have succeeded in directly measuring the velocity of light 
by purely physical means. The following are the main points of 
the method devised by M. Fizeau. 

By means of an instrument represented in Fig. 159 he sent a pencil 
of luminous rays from a lamp, from Suresnes — wliere he was stationed 
— to Montmartre, where a mirror was placed, reflecting the light back 
again exactly to the point of departure. The light of the lamp at first 



Fio. 159. —M, Plzeau’8 instrument or the direct measure of the velocity of light. 


fell, after having traversed a system of two lenses, on a mirror, m, 
formed of a piece of unsilvered glass, inclined at 45° in the direction 
of the luminous rays. From this it was reflected at a right angle, 
and, after its passage through the object-glass of a telescope which 
made the rays of light parallel, it passed across the distance which 
separated the two stations. Having arrived at Montmartre, the 
parallel bundle of rays traversed the second object-glass and con- 
centrated itself on a mirror which sent it back, following the same 
route, to the first inclined mirror. There the reflected pencil, passing 
through the unsilvered glass, could be examined by the observer 
by means of an eye-piece. By this arrangement M. Fizeau was 
able to observe at Suresnes the image of the light placed near him, 
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after the rays had made the double journey which separates Suresnes 
from Montmartre. 

The question was, to determine the time which light took to 
traverse this distance. In order to ascertain this, M. Fizeau placed 
in the path of the rays a little in front of the mirror M and at the 
point where the rays, which emanated from the lamp, were brought to 
focus, the teeth of a wheel E, to which a clock-work mechanism gave 
a very rapid and uniform movement. 

Every time that the movement of the wheel brought a tooth in the 
path of the pencil of light, this tooth served as a screen, the light was 
intercepted ; whilst it freely passed through the space which separated 
one tooth from another. It was exactly as if a screen were alternately 



Fio. l60.~>Measure of the Telocity of light by M. Fizeau. 

1. The luminous point seen through the teeth of the fixed wheel. 

2. Partial oclipse of the luminous point. 

8. Total eclipse. 


placed before and removed from the path of the light. Let us suppose 
that, at the commencement of rotation, the wheel, at present at 
rest, presented one of its openings to the passage of the light : the 
image reflected from the luminous point is seen clearly by the 
observer. If now the wheel is turned, but with such a velocity that 
each tooth requires to take the place of the space which precedes it a 
longer time than that required by the light to go to Montmartre and 
return to Suresnes, — what will happen ? The luminous ray at its 
return will obviously again find free passage through the very space 
which it traversed at the moment of departure ; the luminous point will 
be visible; but, in proportion as the velocity of rotation increases, the 
intensity of the light will diminish, because of all the luminous rays 
wliich pass through eacli of the intervals, there is an increasing number 
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which, on their return, will find the passage closed. If, at last, the 
velocity of the wheel is such that the time taken by one tooth to take 
the place of the space which precedes it, is precisely equal to that 
which the light takes to traverse the double distance between the two 
stations, there is not a single luminous ray passing through the wheel 
at leaving, which does not, on its return, find the passage closed; 
there will be a continual eclipse of the luminous point, as long as 
the velocity of which we speak remains the same. 

This is sufficient for the purpose, because an index fitted to the wheel 
indicates the number of revolutions which it makes per second ; and 
the number of teeth and of spaces is known : the time which a tooth 
requires to take the place of a space is then known, and it will be 
seen that it is exactly equal to that which the light takes to travel 
twice the 8,633 metres which separate the two stations. M. Fizeau 
thus found that light travelled 196,000 miles (315,000 kilometres) 
a second ; a result agreeing with that furnished by the observation 
of Jupiter's satellites when the distance of the sun deduced from 
the ancient parallax of that body is adopted. 

Some time after M. Fizeau's experiment, in May and June 1850, 
some instruments, based on the principle of rotating mirrors adopted 
by Mr. Wheatstone in measuring the velocity of electricity, have 
enabled it to be shown that light moves with greater rapidity through 
air than through water, so that the relations of the two velocities have 
been determined. MM, L6on Foucault and Fizeau have each succeeded 
in attaining the same result. Lastly, in 1862, the first of these experi- 
menters, modifying his first apparatus, went still further ; he succeeded 
in measuring the time which light takes to travel the little distance 
of 20 metres, a time which is equal to the hundred and fifty millionth 
part of a second. According to later experiments of M. Foucault, 
the velocity of light through space is 298,000 kilometres a second, 
a little less than that obtained by M. Fizeau, but which agrees with 
that deduced from observations of the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 
adopting the new parallax of the sun. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PHOTOMETRY.— MEASURING THE INTENSITY OF LIGHT SOURCES. 

Luminoua intensity of light sources, illuminating power — Principles of photometry 
— Law of distances — Law of cosines — Kumford’s photometer — Bouguer’s 
photometer — Determination of the illuminating power of the Sun and the full 
Moon — Stellar photometer. 

W E all know, by everyday experiment, that the illuminating 
power of a light varies according to the distance at which 
the object illuminated is placed from the source of light. When we 
read in the evening by lamp or candlelight, we can also observe that, 
without changing the distance we are from the light, it is possible, 
by inclining the pages of our book in a certain way, to obtain various 
degrees of illumination. Lastly, if instead of one light we place 
many at the same distance, or, again, if instead of a small lamp we 
substitute a very large one with a wide wick, it will be evident to us 
that the illumination will be augmented in a certain proportion. 

The illuminating power also varies with the nature of the lumi- 
nous source, other things being equal. The flame of a gas-jet appears 
to us much more brilliant than that which is given by an oil lamp ; 
the light of the moon is infinitely less bright than that of the 
sun, although the discs of the two bodies have nearly the same 
apparent sisfA 

When the intensity of the source of light is sought for, certain 
circumstances must be taken into account; some being inherent in 
the light sources themselves, others peculiar to the object illuminated, 
such as distance, inclination, See. The problems relative to determi- 
nations of this nature constitute the branch of optics called pho- 
tometry, from two Greek words which signify— the hrst, Ught; the 
second, to measure. 
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Nothing is more delicate or difficult than the measurement of lumi- 
nous intensities. In spite of all progress realized in the science of 
optics, there are yet no instruments which give this measure with an 
exactness comparable to other physical processes. The barometer 
and thermometer respectively give us with extreme sensibility the 
pressure of the atmosphere and the temperature ; the relative pitch of 
two sounds can be distinguished with great delicacy. Photometry is 
in a less advanced condition, and the comparison of the intensity of 
two lights leaves much to be desired. This arises from the fact that 
we have no other criterion in this case than the organ by the aid of 
which we perceive the lights to be compared. The sensation of sight 
is the only judge, and, in spite of its extreme sensibility, the eye 
is but slightly fitted to determine the numerical relations of two or 
more lights which are before it either simultaneously or successively. 

Even when it has to judge of the equality of two light sources, 
the difficulty is great. If the observations are not simultaneous, the 
comparison will be the more difficult according to the interval of 
time which elapses between them. We must first arrange, therefore, — 
and that is not always possible, — that the two lights be observed 
together.^ 

Very frequently the brightness of the sources of light dazzles the 
eye, and renders it incapable of judging with the least precision; 
and this is the reason why physicists, instead of comparing the 
sources of light themselves, observe similar surfaces illuminated by 
these sources under similar conditions of inclination and distance. 
Again, the diversity of the colours of lights is a cause of uncertainty 

^ ^ lu this manner the judgment of the eye is as little to be depended on as a 
measure of light, as that of the hand would be for the weight of a body casually 
presented. This uncertainty, too, is increased by the nature of the organ itself, 
which is in a continual state of fluctuation ; the opening of the pupil, which admits 
the light, being continually expanding and contracting by the stimulus of the light 
itself, and the sensibility of the nerves which feel the impression vaxying at every 
instant. Let any one call to mind the blinding and overpowering i^ect of a flash of 
lightning in a dark night compared with the sensation an equally vivid flash pro- 
duces in fhll daylight In the one case the eye is painfully affected, and the violent 
agitation into which the nerves of the retina are thrown, is sensible for many seconds 
afterwards in a series of imaginaiy alternations of light and darkness. By day no 
such effect is produced, and we trace the course of the flash and the zigzags of its 
motion with perfect distinctness and tranquillity, and without any of those ideas of 
overpowering intensify which previous and total darkness attach to it.” — Sir Johh 
Hxrsohxl, 
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which cannot be obviated. “Between two differently coloured 
lights,” says Sir J. Herschel, “ no parallel susceptible of precision 
can be drawn ; and the uncertainty of our judgment is greater as 
this difference of coloration is more considerable.” 

In spite of these difficulties there have been established, either 
by reasoning or by experiment, a certain number of principles which 
have suggested the invention of various photometrical intruments, 
some of which we will now describe. In the present day, when 
public and private gas-lighting has become very general, and the 
want has been felt of facilitating navigation on our coasts by 
establishing numerous lighthouses, photometers have become instru- 
ments of which the practical utility is equal to the interest of the 
purely scientific problems for which they have been invented. But 
it is not less certain that the first processes invented for the com- 
parison of the sources of light are due to men who by no means 
thought of the question of practical utility. In the seventeenth 
century Auzout and Huyghens, in the following century Andre Cel- 
sius, Bouguer, and Wollaston, kept in view the interesting, although 
purely speculative, question of the relative brightness of the light 
of stars. They endeavoured to determine the intensity of the sun’s 
light compared with that of the moon or the brightest stars. 

The first principle which they enunciated was the following: — 
When the distance from a luminous point to the object illuminated 
varies, the intensity of the light received varies in the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance. And, indeed, the light radiates 
from the luminous point in every direction with equal force; 
but these rays diverge as the distance increases. If they are 
received on the surface of a sphere of a definite radius, they will 
produce on one element m of this sphere an illumination of a 
determinate intensity; if, continuing their path, they are received 
upon a sphere of double radius, the same rays which are spread on 
the surface m will be on the surface M of the new sphere. Now, 
geometry teaches us that M possesses four times the surface of m, 
and, inasmuch as the same quantity of light is spread over a surface 
four times greater, it may be concluded that its intensity is four 
times less. At triple the distance, the intensity is nine times less : 
in a word, the intensity of light diminishes as the square of the 
distance increases. This has been confirmed by experiment as we 
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shall presently see. This law holds good only if we abstract the 
absorption of luminous rays by the media in which they move. It is 
also applied to the case in which the source of light is no longer a 
simple luminous point, but presents an apparent appreciable surface, 
provided that it be distant enough from the illuminated object to 
allow the latter to be regarded as equidistant from all parts of the 
source. It follows from this first principle of photometry, that if we 
present to the light of a candle, for instance, a piece of white paper, 
and remove it further and further away to distances 2, 3, 4 times 



Fio. 161.»Law of tbe square of distances. 


greater, the brightness will become nearly 4, 9, 16 times less. It is 
necessary that the paper be always placed perpendicularly to the 
direction of the luminous rays. 

If, without changing the distance, the paper is inclined in one 
direction, it is evident that the brightness will diminish, since the 
same surface will now intercept a less number of rays. The quantity 
of light received then varies according to a law which is called the 
law of cosines, because it is proportional to the cosines of the angles 
which the luminous rays make with the perpendicular to the illumi* 
nated surface. 

The foregoing remarks refer only to the illuminating power of the 
source of light, not to its intrinsic brightness. If this intrinsic bright- 
ness does not vary, it is clear that the illuminating power will bo 
greater as the surface of the source itself is greater ; so also in the 
case where the intrinsic brightness is increased, the illuminating 
power is increased in the same proportion. 

u 
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One inference from the preceding principles is, that a light source 
possesses the same apparent intrinsic brightness, whatever may be 
its distance from the eye ; for, although the quantity of light wliich 
penetrates the opening of the pupil diminishes in the inverse ratio 
of the square of the distance, still, as it emanates from a luminous 
surface, the apparent diameter of which appears smaller and smaller, 
and which decreases in the direct ratio of the square of this same 
distance, there is exact compensation, and the brightness of the 
source remains the same at each .point. This is why the light of 
the planets, such as Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, appears to us always 
equally bright when we see them at the same height above the 
horizon, if the purity of the atmosphere is the same, although their 
distances from the earth are variable. The sun is seen from the 
different planets as a disc, the apparent surface of which varies from 
about 1 to 7,000 : the quantity of light that each of these bodies 
receives varies in the same proporfioii ; but the intrinsic brightness of 
the disc is the same at Mercury as at Neptune ; if we suppose that 
the celestial spaces do not absorb light, and that it is subjected 
to the same degree of extinction in its passage through the atmo- 
spheres of the two planets. 

We all know that if we look at a red-hot ball in the dark, the 
spherical form is no longer perceptible to the eye, and it appears like 
a flat disc, every portion of which shows the same luminous intensity. 
If, instead of a spherical ball, a prismatic bar of iron or polished 
silver is brought to incandescence, an. analogous phenomenon will 
present itself. Whatever may bo the position of the bar, its edges 
will not be visible, the brightness will be the same everywhere, on, 
the sides presented perpendicularly to the eye as on those which are 
more cr less inclined ; in a word, the observer will believe that he 
is looking at an entirely plane surface. Let the bar be caused to 
revolve, and the movement will only be noticed by the apparent 
variation of width of the luminous band. The conclusion to be 
derived from these experiments is, that the quantity of light emitted 
by a solid incandescent body in a definite direction depends on the 
inclination of its surface to the direction of the luminous rays. 
Indeed, if two units of surface, one on the side of the metallic bar 
which fronts the observer’s eye, the other on an inclined side, should 
emit in that direction the same quantity of light, it is quite evident 
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that the inclined side would appear to have the greatest brightness, 
since the same number of rays would be spread over an area the 
apparent size of which is less. The sun is a luminous sphere ; but 
its aspect is that of a disc, the intrinsic brightness of which is not 
gieatev at the border than at the centre,^ which confirms the law we 
have just announced, which is called the law of the cosines, because 
the quantity of light emitted by equal surface areas of a light source 
varies as the cosines of the angles which the i*ays make with a 
normal to the surface. These are the principles upon which the 
measurement either of the illuminating power or the intrinsic 
brightness of sources of light depend. 

We will now describe the instruments called photometers^ which 
are used to measure these intensities. Rumford*s photometer is repre- 



Fio. 1<52. — Euiuford's photometer. 


sented in Fig. 162. It is based on the fact, that if shadows thrown 
on the same screen by an opaque body illuminated by two different 
lights have the same intensity, the illuminating powers of the 
two lights are equal, if they are at the same distance from the 

* It is now proved that the central parts of the solar disc are the most luminous, 
contiary to what would be the case if there were an equal emibsion of light over the 
whole surface. Astronomers, however, have shown that this appearance is due to 
an absorbing atmosphere of small height, so that more light is absorbed at the 
borders than at the centre. 

U 2 
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screen, or are in the inverse ratio of the squares of these distances, 
if they are at unequal distances. Let us suppose that we wish to 
compare the illuminating powers of a jet of gas and an ordinary 
candle. A black cylindrical rod is placed vertically in front of a 
screen of white paper, and the two lights are arranged so that the 
shadows of the rod will both be projected on the paper, nearly in 
contact. Then we gradually move the light which gives the most 
intense shadow, until the eye can no longer distinguish any difference 
between the intensities of the shadows. To judge better of the 
equality of the shadows, we look at the screen on the side which 
is not directly illuminated by the candle and the flame of the gas. 
At this moment, the Ip^inoue parts of the screen receive the rays 
of both lights at onc^, whilst each shadow is only lighted by one 
of them : the equality of their tints then indicates the equality of 
the iUnxninating powers of each s^arate sonroe. ^laminating 
powers of the two lights are then, according to the first principle, in 
the inverse ratio of the squares of their distances from the screen. 



Fia. 16S.— Bongaer's photometer. 


Bouguer's photometer (represented in Fig. 163) is based on the 
equality of brightness of two portions of a surface separately illumi- 
nated by each of the light sources. 

An opaque screen prevents the light of each source fiom reaching 
that part of the surface which is illustrated by the other. This 
surface formerly consisted of a piece of oiled paper, or ground glass. 
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M. Leon Foucault uses in preference a plate of very homogeneous 
porcelain, sufficiently thin to be translucent. The two illuminated 
portions are separated by a narrow line of shadow projected through 
the screen, and the eye placed behind judges easily of the moment 
when the illumination is equal. This equality once obtained, the 
intensities of the lights are deduced from their respective distances 
from the plate of porcelain. We will confine ourselves to the 
description of these two kinds of photometers, both of which serve 
to prove the law of the square of distances. The verification is very 
simple : it is sufficient to put on the one side one candle : it will 
then be found that there must be placed four at double the distance, 
nine at triple the distance, to obtain either equally dark shadows 
on the screen, or equal illumination in both portions of the sheet of 
porcelain. The following are some of the results obtained by the 
instruments : — 

If we use two equal lights, two candles, for instance, and if we 
place one of them at a distance eight times further from the screen 
than the other, it will be found that the shadow of the first dis*- 
appears. At this distance the intensity of its light is sixty-four 
times less than the other. Bouguer, to whom we owe this experi- 
ment, concluded that one light, of whatever intensity, is not per- 
ceptible to our eyes in presence of a light sixty-four times brighter. 
This explains to us how it is that, in broad daylight and in a clear 
sky, the stars are no longer visible ; why from the interior of a well- 
lighted room we see nothing but darkness out of the windows, and 
again, why we can scarcely distinguish, when in full sunlight, what 
passes in the interior of an apartment. 

Bouguer and Wollaston both tried to compare the light of the 
sun with that of the full moon, taking as comparison the light of 
a candle. They both found that the sun*s light was equal to tlie 
united light of about 6,600 candles placed at a distance of 30 
centimetres. As to the light of the full moon, Wollaston found it 
equal to the 144th part of that of a candle placed at the distance of 
Whence he concluded, by easy calculation, that the light of 
the sun was equal to about 800,000 times that of the full moon. 
Bouguer only found the number 300,000. Quoting the number 
obtained by Wollaston, a number which differs much from that of 
the French philosopher, Arago adds : ‘‘ I cannot tell in what consists 
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the enormity of this number compared with Bouguer’s determination, 
for the method employed was exact, and the observer of incontestable 
ability,” 

It will be seen from this how difficult photometrical determina- 
tions are, especially when they refer to lights, the intensity of which 
is as prodigiously different as those of the sun and moon. Much has 
yet to be done in devising new experimental methods. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REFLECTION OF LIGHT. 

Phenomena of reflection of light— -Light reflected by mirrors ; diffused light ; why 
we see things — Path of incident and reflected rays ; laws of reflection— Images 
in plane mirrors — Multiple images between two parallel or inclined surfaces ; 
kaleidoscope — Polemoscope ; magic lantern— Spherical curved mirrors ; foci 
and images in concave and convex mirrors — Caustics by reflection — Conical 
and cylindrical mirrors— Lumuious spectres. 

L ong before human industry, stimulated by the requirements of 
luxury and frivolity, had dreamed of polishing metals and 
glass in order to make their surfaces brilliant for mirrors and looking- 
glasses, nature presented many examples of the phenomena which 
physicists call the reflection of light : for the surface of limpid and 
tranquil walier, as of a pool or lake, reflects a faitibfiil image of the 
country which surrounds it, the azure vault of the sl^, clouds, sum 
stars, trees, rocks, and the living beings who walk on the banks and 
sail over the liquid surface. This is on a large scale the model 
which industrial art has to copy, and which would enable us to study, 
not only conveniently but accurately, the path which light takes • 
when, coming from luminous sources or illuminated objects, it is 
reflected from the surface of bodies. The necessity of comprehending 
never precedes that of admiring and enjoying, and the discoveiy of 
the laws which govern the reflection of light was doubtless made long 
after the imitation of the phenomena we have just described. 

Light is not always reflected in the same manner from the surface 
of bodies. The reflection varies according to many circumstances, 
among which we shall first consider the nature of the reflecting 
substance and the condition of its surface. 

If we consider bodies whose surface is naturally smooth and 
polished, like liquids in a state of rest, mercury, &c., or susceptible of 
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acquiring this quality by mechanical processes, as glass and most 
of the metals, &c., the reflection of light from their surface will not 
show these bodies themselves, but the illuminated or luminous 
objects which are situated in front of them. Light reflected in this 
manner produces the images of these objects, the dimensions and 
form of which depend on those of the reflecting surface ; but in pro- 
portion as the degree of polish is more perfect, the light and colour 
will be better preserved. These are reflectors or mirrors. Physicists 
then say that light is reflected regularly or specularly.^ 

When light is reflected by bodies possessing a tarnished, dull, or 
rough surface, it does not produce images, but it shows the bodies from 
which it emanates, so that each point of their illuminated surface 
serves for other objects the part of a luminous point. The light 
which a polished surface receives is never entirely reflected. If the 
body is transparent or translucent, a portion of the received light 
penetrates into the interior and traverses the substance, and is usually 
partly extinguished or absorbed. It is often a very small amount of 
the luminous rays whieh are reflected from the surface. 

If the body is opaque, the reverse takes place ; the light received 
is in great part reflected, but a certain quantity is absorbed by the 
thin stiata at the surface of the body. 

Let us next consider the path which light follows in the pheno- 
menon of reflection, always supposing the medium homogeneous. 
Very simple experiments, which every one can verify more or 
less rigorously, will indicate to us the laws which govern this 
propagation. Let us employ a bath of mercury for a reflecting 
surface, and for a luminous object a star, the rays of which, coming 
to the surface of the earth fi-om a distance which is practically 
infinite, may be considered exactly parallel. The direction of the rays 
coming from the star and falling on a certain point of the mirror 
formed by the mercury is easily determined by means of a theodolite, 
the axis of which is fixed in an exactly veitical position (Fig. 166 J. 
If we look directly at the star, the line i' s' of the telescope indicates 
the direction of the incident luminous rays, and the angle s' l' n', 
equal to the angle s i N, is the angle of incidence ; that is to say, that 
formed by a luminous ray with the perpendicular to the surface at 
the point of incidence. 


* From sptmlum^ a mirror. 




Fio 164. -Phenomena of reflectwn. 
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In order to find the direction of the reflected luminous rays, we 
must turn the telescope on its axis until we see the image of the star 
on the surface of the mercury bath. When the image is brought to 
the centre of the telescope, it is certain that the angle r" l* n' is equal 
to the angle of reflection N i R. Thus, in reading the measure on the 
graduated circle of the instrument, the angle of reflection can be com- 
pared with the angle of incidenca Now, whatever may be the star 



Fio. 165.— Experimeutal study of the laws of the reflection of light. 


observed, and whatever its height above the horizon, it is always 
found that there is perfect equality between these angles. Moreover, 
that position of the circle of the theodolite which enables the star 
and its image to be seen evidently proves that the ray which arrives 
directly from the luminous point, and that which is reflected at the 
surface of the mercury, are in the same vertical plane. 
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These two laws have been expressed by physicists in the follow- 
ing form : — 

The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

The incident and the reflected ray are loth in the same plane, which 
is perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 

These are two very simple laws, but they suffice to afford an expla- 
nation of the most complex jdienomena, and of the action of the most 
varied optical instruments, whenever those phenomena and instru- 
ments have reference to the reflection of light from the surface of 
bodies. We sliall soon be able to judge for ourselves. 

In the first place we will speak of the images which appear on 
the surface of mirrors, that is to say, of all bodies sufificiently polished 
to allow the light which falls on their surfaces to be reflected in a 



IPro. txtasi tba pian^ mimiar. Fcnti nnd potltiott^ ito 

Thede images Taiy in dimensicais and Imn with flie 
form and dimensions of the reflecting surface ; but it irtH bo suflicfeat 
for us to give some idea of the luminous effects produced by ^tane^ 
spherical, cylindrical, and conical mirrors. 

We all know that mirrors with a plane surfaoe*<*^8ttc}i OS lookings 
glasses and liquid surfaces in a state of rest — show images which 
faithfully represent the objects which they reflect The dimensions, 
form, and colour are reproduced with exactitude ; the image alone is 
always symmetrical with the object, so that the right side of one is 
the left of the other, and vice versd. Again, the apparent distance of 
the image behind the niiiror is precisely equal to the real distance 
of the object in front of the mirror. Fig, 166 perfectly explains 
these conditions. 
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All the luminous rays which the extremity of the flame of a 
candle throws upon a plane mirror, diverge in every direction after 
their reflection from the surface of the mirror; but the equality 
of the angles of incidence and reflection causes these rays to con- 
volve behind the mirror at a point symmetrically situated in rela- 
tion to the luminous ra 3 ^s. The eye which receives one of these 
rays will then be affected as if the luminous object were situated 
at the point of convergence, and it will there see the image. What- 
ever may be the position of the observer in front of the mirror, the 
position of the image will be the same, although it appears to occupy 
different points on the same 
mirror. The lower end of the 
candle will form its image 
in the same manner, and 
so with all the intermediate 
points. From this it is seen 
that the image of any lumi- 
nous object will be formed, 
point by point, of all the 
partial images symmetrically 
situated behind the mirror, 
at distances from its surface 
equal to the distances of each 
of the points of the object 
Fig. 167 shows how the 
image of an object can be 
seen in a plane mirror, with- 
out the object being directly 
in front of it; it suffices that the eye be placed so as to receive 
the reflected rays, that is to say rays in the divergent space Q H P. 
This is called the fidi of the mirror. 

In minors, or ordinary looking-glasses, the form and colour of the 
reflected objects are generally slightly altered, because it is difficult to 
obtain a perfect polish and an exactly plane surface. The diffused 
light is then mixed with the light reflected from the mirror, and 
communicates to it the colour which the substance of the mirror 
possesses. We also observe in tinned mirrors that the objects 
frequently form a double image: one, the more feeble of the 



Fio. 107.— Befleetioa ttam a mirror. 
Fiald ot the mirror. 
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two is formed on the exterior surface of the mirror; the other, 
the’more brilliant, is that which is given hy the xnirror 
so called, that is to say. by the internal tinned surface Me^hc 
mirrors have not this inconvenieuce, but they possess othem 
which are much .greater : the quantity of light that they reflect is 
not so great, and their surface tarnishes rapidly ia contact with 


the air. . . 

If we place two or more plane mirrors in varions ways, we obtain 

singular effects from the multiple reflections which are cast back 

from one mirror to another. 



Flo IflS. — Boflectioiui from two plane parallel luiri'tirs. Multiple images. 

The most simple of these effects is that which is produced by 
two plane parallel mirrors (Fig. Ifi8). A luminous object interposed 
lietween the two mirrors shows on each of them one image, Oi, 
which becoming a luminous object to both mirrors, gives rise to two 
new images more distant than the first, aj, o^. These form new ones, 
and so indefinitely ; so that with the eye conveniently placed, we 
shall see an infinity of images which become more and more feeble 
on account of the loss which the light undergoes by each successive 
reflection. These effects are easily observed in a room containing 
two parallel and opposite looking-glasses. The two series of images 
soon become confused when they are influenced by a luminous point; 
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but if we wish to distinguish them it is sufl&cient to look at an 
object the surfaces of which are of different colours and forms. 

Two plane miiToi's forming an angle produce images the number 
of which is limited and dependent on the angle. But they are all 



Via, 169.— Imagot on two uirrorf inclined at right angles to each other. 


observed to be placed in a circle, having for its centre the point of 
intersection of the mirrors, and for its radius the distance from the 



Fzo. 170.— linages in mirrors at right anglee (W“). 



Via. 171.— linages In mirrors at 00*. 


luminous point. Figui*es 170 to 172 represent the images formed 
by mirrors inclined at 90°, 60°, and 45°. The first system gives 
three images, the second five, and the third seven. These multiple 
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reflections have suggested the construction of various instruments, 
among wliich may be mentioned the kaleidoscope^ invented by 
Brewster. 

In a pasteboard tube are fixed three plates of glass forming an 


equilateral prism, the bases of 



i 

1 

9 

1 



h 



Pio. l72.-~Imafi;e8 In mirrors at 46®. 


In Brewster's l.aleidoscope 


iich are closed respectively by two 
parallel plates, one of transparent, 
the other of ground glass, between 
which are placed little objects, sucl* 
as pieces of coloured glass. The 
eye, on looking through the smaller 
end of this kind of telescope, sees 
these pieces of glass, the multip? 3 
images of which are formed by 
reflection on the three mirrors ; 
hence result regularly disposed 
figures, which can be varied at 
will by turning the instrument 
round (Fig. 173). 

ire are only two mirrors, and the 



Fig its.— S ymniotrlcol images formed in the kuleido8C(}i>e. 


name of catoptric chamber is ordinarily given to instruments which 
contain three or more. 
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The magic mirror is nothing more than a combination of two 
plane mirrors inclined so as to reflect the images of objects separated 
from the spectator by certain obstacles. It is used, under the name 
of the polemoscope, during sieges, to observe the exterior movements 
of the enemy, while the soldiers remain in shelter behind a parapet 
(Fig. 174). 

Some years ago a poor man was seen on the quay of the Louvre, 
who she ved to the amazed spectators the fa 9 ade of the Institute 
through an enormous paving-stone. This magic-glass which enabled 



Fio. 174.— Polcmogcope, 


people to see through opaque bodies, was composed of a tube broken 
in the middle, in which was placed a stone ; but the two pieces were 
really united by tubes (in the supports) twice bent at a right angle, 
and contain ng four plane mirrors inclined at 45®, as shown in 
Fig. 175. The luminous rays could then, by following the bent 
line, pass round the stone and reach the eye. 

Other instruments of much greater scientific importance than 
those iijt mentioned are also based on the laws of reflection of 
lignt from the . surface of plane mirrors. But their description 

X 
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would draw us beyond tbe limits to which we are reatncted in 
this first volume, and we shall confine ourselves to a simple men- 
tion of them. They are the sextant^ the gonioTneitry and the hd%o$tat» 
The sextant is used on board ship to measure the angular distances 
of two distant objects; for instance, a star and the moon’s edge. 
Goniometers are instniments employed to measure the angles made 
by the sides of crystals ; and tbe name of heliostat is given to an 
apparatus used to reflect the sun’s rays in an invariable direction, 
in spite of the daily movement of the earth, which causes that body 
to pass over the heavens from east to west. 

When light, instead of being reflected from a plane surface, falls 
on a polished curved one, the laws of reflection remain the same for 
each point of the mirror ; that is to say, the angles of reflection and 
of incidence are always equal at each point, on either side the perpen- 



Pio, 176.— Magic telescope. 


dicular to the plane tangent in the point, or from the normal to the 
surface at the point of incidence: moreover, the incident ray, reflected 
ray, and the normal, are in the same plane. But the curvature of the 
surface modifies the convei^cnce and divergence of the luminous rays 
which, after reflection, fall on the eye : from this result particular phe- 
nomena, and, in tbe case of luminous objects, the formation of images, 
whose distance and position vaiy with the form of the mirrors, as also 
with their dimensions and distances from the objects themselves. 

Let us now study the phenomena of the reflection of light from 
the surface of spherical, cyliudrical, and conical mirrors. 


IflKFljScaaON OF LIOHT* 


A dection thi^augh a hbllov metallic sphete gives us a spherical 
concave mirror, if the concave surface is polished, and a spherical 
convex mirror, if the convex surface is polished. If the spherical 
poition is a tinned piece of glass, the stratum of tin is outside for a 
concave and inside for a convex mirror. But we have already stated 
why it is preferable to use mirrors of polished metal for the observa- 
tion of physical phenomena. We shall speak here of these alone. 

Let us observe what happens when a luminous object, for 
instance, the flame of a candle, is placed at various distances from 
a concave mirror in a dark room. We shall in these experiments 



Fio. lT6.—Oonca\e mirror. Inverted image, anialler than the olject. 


place the luminous point in the axis of figure of the mirror, that is, 
iu the line which joins the centre of the sphere to which it belongs 
to the middle or the top of the spherical segment. 

Let us first place the light at a distance from the mirror greater 
than the radius of its cuivature. It will be easy, by the aid of a 
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screen^ to receive the reflected rays, and see that they form a smaller 
and inverted image of the object at a point in the axis comprised be- 
tween the centre of the sphere and the centre of the light-sonrce 
(Fig, 176). On moving the luminous source further from the mirror, 
we must, in order to receive the image, approach nearer and nearer 
to the screen from the point of the axis called the principal focus of 
the mirror (we shall soon see why), and the inverted image will by 
degrees diminish. If the candle is brought forward from its actual 
position towards the centre, we observe that the image, still inverted 
and smaller than the object, will gradually get larger as it approaches 



Fig. 177,— Coiicuve minor. Inverted Images, larger Ilian the otiject 


tlie centre. If the candle comes to the centre, the image will arrive 
there at the same time, and will he blended with it in position and 
size. If we now continue to bring the candle nearer to the mirror, 
we cause the image to pass beyond the centre ; it becomes larger and 
larger, always retaining its reversed position. In proportion as the 
object approaches the principal focus the image increases in size aud 
becomes more and more diffused, until it is too large to be received on 
the screen. When the source of light reaches the focus, the image is 
situated at an infinite distance and has therefore practically vanished. 

Thus far, the image of the luminous object has been real, that is, 
it has actually existed in the air, at the point where it is formed, 
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and the reunion of the luminous rays has materially reproduced, 
so to speak, the form and colour of the object. We have also been 
able to receive this image on the screen. This is no longer the case, 
however, if we place the luminous object at a less distance than the 
principal focus of the mirror. The real image then exists no longer ; 
but the eye still perceives behind the mirror, as in plane mirrors, an 
image of the candle : this is called a mrtual image. It is upright and 
larger than the object, as shown in Fig. 178, and its apparent dimen- 
sions go on diminishing, in proportion as the light is brought nearer 



Pia. 178. — Concave mirror. Virtual images, erect and larger than the otd^ct. 

to the mirror. It would have the dimensions of the object itself, if it 
touched the reflecting surface. These various phenomena can be 
easily observed by the concave mirrors used for the toilet, the curva- 
ture of which is calculated in such a way that, at a short distance 
from the mirror, the observer, who is at the same time the object, 
finds himself in the position described in the preceding experiment: 
in this case, he sees his figure increase or diminish. On going 
further and further away from it, he will see reproduced, in inverted 
order, the phenomena above mentioned. 
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Let us now return to these phenomena, and see how the litws of 
the reflection of light account for the various conditions wlu<di 
characterize them. For this purpose we must determine the path 
which a ray or luminous pencil follows, when it is reflected fi*om 
the surface of the concave mirror. 

Fig. 179 shows a cylinder of parallel, luminous rays, that is, rays 
which have emanated from a point situated on the axis of the mirror 
at a distance which may be considered as infinite. It is thus with 
the light which comes from the sun, stars, or even, on the surface of 
the earth, from an object at a distance, compared with the radius 
of curvature of the mirror. 

Both geometry and observation agree in proving that all such rays 
when reflected cut the principal axis at a point situated at an equal 

distance between the 
centre c and the apex 
A of the mirror. Their 
reunion produces in F, 
the principal focus, an 
image of the point, 
which the eye will per- 
ceive there, since the 

Pig. 179.— Concave mtrror. Path and reflection of rays divergent rayS which 

parallel toUieaxia. Principal focua. penetrate OUr Olgan 

of vision will produce the same effect as if they issued from 
a real luminous object, situated at the focus. The phenomenon 
is the more exact as the surface of the mirror is smaller, that is, 
as the angle of the cone, having its highest point at the centre 
c of the mirror while its base is the mirror, is smaller. This 
. angle must not exceed 8 or 10 degrees. If the mirror is spherical, 
the curvature is the same at each of its points; and the reflected 
rays will then follow a similar path in relation to the secondary 
axis, that is to say, to the right lines which join each point 
of the mirror to the centre. There are endless secondary foci on 
these axes, situated like the principal focus, at equal distances 
between the centre and the miiTor. 

Figs. 180 and 181 show the path of the luminous rays, when 
the object is situated at a distance which is not infinite, and which 
lies near the mirror. 
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The equality af the angles af reflection and incidence indicated 
in these various instances how the points of convergence of the rays^ 
either on the principal or on the secondary axes, are situated at the 
very points where experiments has shown us that the images are formed. 

Indeed, if the luminous point is at s (Fig. 180), beyond the 
centre of the mirror, a ray s i is reflected in i a and cuts the axis 
between the centre (c) 
and the focus. Bring- 
ing the luminous point 
now to the centre itself, 
the rays fall normally, 
and follow, after reflec- 
tion, the course which 
they at first took from 
the light : the luminous I80.-Coucave mirror, conjugtto foot 

point and its focus then coincida If the point still approaches the 
mirror, but to a less distance than the principal focus, the reflection 
takes place on the axis beyond the centre. 

It is evident, and experiment also confirms the fact, that if the 
path of a luminous ray is s i « (Fig. 180) from the object s to the 
focus s, the path will 
be exactly the reverse 
when the ray starts 
from the point s, so 
that the points 8 and 
s are alternately foci 
one of the other. These 
are called conjugate 

joci 181 .— Concave mirror. Virtual focue. 

The conjugate focus of the principal focus is infinite; in other 
words, the rays which emanate from this point are sent back parallel 
to the axis of the mirror. At the points situated between the princi- 
pal focus and the mirror, the focus is virtual, because the reflected 
luminous rays are divergent (Fig. 181) : we can no longer therefore 
consider them as conjugate foci. 

Lastly, the two figures 182 and 183 show how, in the one case, 
the images are real, inverted, and smaller than the object, and in 
the other, upright, virtual, and larger than the luminous object. To 
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construct tbe images geometrically, and to aoeouttt fc» tksr^ppsaSwos 
and dimensioiis compared with those of the ^jeot, tilie Ua^.aw 
sought at each extreme point A, B. To this end tro AO,®© 
(these are the secondary axes); then, the rays to the 



Fia 182.- Concave mirror. Real and inverted Image of objccti. 


principal axis are reflected to the focus F. The points of contact of 
the reflected rays with the conesponding secondaiy axis give a and 
b, images of the extremities of the object. This construction is 
easily followed by means of the figures. 



no. l8».-Conoave lairroi. Brect and Tlrtnal Image of objecte. 


In convex mirrors, the foci and images are always virtual ; and 
this fact is accounted for, if we follow the path of the rays and lumi- 
nous pencils for each different point of a luminous object. We also 
see why. in these mirrors (Fig. 185), the image is upright and always 
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aaiaBef .tiuilct Ibe Hie ditne&skma, moTeover, become smaller 

«6 <4ii0 4istimbe team ibe object to ibe mmor augments. If the 
siu&ee of the minm; is vmy large, a disfignrement is observed, 
wMdi is utore ap|>areiit as the surface is increased in extent. Any 
one may see this by looking into the policed balls which are 
placed in gardens, and in whidi the suiroandiiig' distant country 
is reflected. 



Fio. 184.— Uprigjit Tirtual image In convex spherical mirror. 


When we examine, in a spherical mirror, the path of the reflected 
rays proceeding from a luminous point, situated on the axis at any 
distance, we see that these rays successively cross each other, first on 
the axis at its different points, then beyond the axis, in such a man- 
ner that the points of intersection form a surface which geometers 
call a caustic. At all the points of this surface the light is more 
concentrated than elsewhere, and its maximum concentration is at 
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the focus of the given point. The caustic varies in form with the 
position and distance of the luminous point ; but the existence of it 
can be proved by experiment. 

Place a screen of white cardboard, cut so as to take the form of 

the mirror. When 
this is exposed to the 
light of the sun, or 
to that of a lamp, we 
perceive on some por- 
tions of the screen 
a brighter light, the 
xmUitm of which in- 
dicate the form of 
the causdo, which is 
evidentiy the same 
whatever may be the 
position of the screen 
as regards the centre. A circular metallic plate, polished inside, 
and placed on a plane, would in the same manner indicate the 

form of this curve for a 
cylindrical mirror (Fig. 186). 
This experiment is due to 
Brewster. 

When a glass full of milk is 
exposed to the rays of the sun, 
or still better, as Sir J. Herschel 
states, a glass full of ink, we 
perceive on the surface of the 
liquid a bright curved line ; 
it is the intersection of the 
Fio. 186 . — Caustic by roflecUon. caustic of the cylindrical con- 

cave mirror, which the glass 
forms with the limiting plane of the liquid at the upper surface 
(Fig. 187). 

In optics parabolic concave mirrors are largly employed. These 
possess the property of concentrating rays parallel to the axis of the 
parabola to the focus of this curve, whatever may be the angle of 
the miiTor, and they also send back in parallel lines all the light from 
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a luminous object situated at the focus. Spherical mirrors only 
produce this result when the surface is very small. 

Concave or convex cylindrical mirrors produce images in which 

the dimensions of the objects 

are not altered in the direction 
of the length of the cylinder; 
but which, on the contrary, are 
varied along in a direction per- 
pendicular to the first, that is 
to say, along the circumferen(» 
of a section. The rays reflected 
along a line paitillel to the axis 
follow the path which they 
would take in a plane ndftot; 
those which are reflected on a 
circumference follow the path 
which their reflection from a 
spherical mirror would produce. 

If the cylinder is convex, the 

images will always be narrower in the direction of its width ; if con- 
cave, they will sometimes be narrower and sometimes wider according 
to the distance of the object. 




Fjo. 188.-<~CyliodriOftl mirror. Aiuuiiorphosin. 
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In convex conical mirrors the reflected images are disfigured in 
the direction of the circumferences, and as the degree of curvature 
changes from the base to the apex, a narrowing in the dimensions h 
produced, which is more considerable as they approach the apex. If 
the conical surface were concave, the form of the image would be 
pyramidal, but for certain positions of the object it would be enlarged^ 




Fia. 189. Bpeflectionon ooaioal mlrron. Anamorphosia. 


In both these mirrors the reflection of luminous rays always takes 
place rigorously according to the laws which we have stated; so that 
we can take odd and deformed drawings, in which the eye cannot 
distinguish any figure, which nevertheless, when reflected in cylin- 
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drical and conical mirrors, present a faithful representation of known 
objects. The name of anamorphosis is given to this changing of 
forms, and opticians have pictures which they sell with conical or 
cylindrical mirrors, in which the lines and colours have been com- 
bined to produce regular images of landscapes, persons, animals, &c. 
(Figs. 188 and 189). 

We have, in what has gone before, solely considered light reflected 
regularly from the surface of polished bodies; and the phenomena 
produced by this reflection show suiBBciently, as we have stated above, 
that if the degree of polish were perfect, the reflecting body would be 
invisible to us. We should see the more or less disfigured image of 
the luminous objects which surround it, but we should not see the 
mirror itself. And if, with the exception of the sources of light, all 
bodies were in the same condition, we should only see an indefinite 
multitude of images of luminous bodies, of the sun, for example, 
without seeing anything else. In a dark room, if the solar rays fall 
on a mirror, the surface of this latter gives a dazzling image of the 
sun ; but the other points of the reflecting body are only slightly visible 
by the irregularly reflected or scattered light. It is this light which 
enables the mirrors to be seen from all parts of a dark room. 



Fio. 190.— Light reflected very obliquely. 

The proportion of specular and scattered light reflected by a body 
varies with the polish of its surface, and also with the nature of the 
body, its colour, and, lastly, with the angle of the incident rays. A 
piece of white paper reflects light in every direction ; but its white- 
ness is brighter the more perpendicularly it is exposed to the 
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BOiirce of light, Moiwver, if the observer is placed so that he eaii 
exaoiine the surfiice of the paper in directions more and more obUqniv 
the brightness of the scattered light diminishes, but by way of ootn^ 
pensation the eye receives an increasing number of rays regularly 
reflected. It is for this reason that on placing the flame of a candle 
very near the surface of a sheet of paper, and looking at it obliquely 
towards the candle, a very distinct image will be seen of the reflected 
flame as in a mirror. 

When we say that scattered or diffused light is light reflected 
inegularly, we do not mean that the rays of which it is composed 
follow other law's, during reflection, than light reflected by mirrors. 
The irregularity which it undergoes proceeds from the roughness of 
the surface of the dull rough bodies, which receive the light under 

varied angles of incidence and 



disperse it in every direction. 
When such a surface is looked at 
very obliquely, the roughneoses 
hide each other, and the rays 
emanating from parallel sources 
ill the general direction of the 
surface become more and more 
numerous, which explains the 


Flo 191 — Trrpffiilar roflfotion or BcattprlTiR of hglit inerPASirKT 'nrnnnrfinn of li’ahf. 
on tlie surface of an UBpollbliodbodj. increasing propomoil 01 JlgllC 

regularly reflected. That the 
quantity of light reflected by means of mirrors varies with the 
condition of their surface is not to be doubted. A piece of polislied 
glass becomes a iniiror; unpolished, it would scarcely scatter the 
diffused light. Wood, inaible, horn, and numerous other substances 
are the same. But the reflecting power, if we give this name to the 
property to reflect light to a greater or less extent, varies, with 
equal degree of polish, according to the natui'e of the substances and 
the angle of incidence. Of a hundred rays of light received by water, 
glass, polished black marble, mercury, or speculum metal, with an 
incidence of 50°, water reflects 72, glass 64, maible 60, and mercuiy 
and speculum metal 70. If the incidence augments, the number of 
reflected rays per cent, diminishes for the first three bodies in rapid 
l)]oportion, and at the most is no more than 2 or 3, at from 60° to 
90° ; w'hilst, under this latter incidence, mercury reflects 69 rays out 





Fw. 192.— Tlie Qliost (produced by xeflectiou). 
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of 100. Dark-col cured substances reflect only a little light. Lamp- 
black does not scatter light, and reflects but a small amount. 

When light is reflected from a polished but transparent surface, 
images are produced, but they are very feeble, as a great part of the 
incident light passes through the substance. This is the reason why 
mirrors and ordinary looking-glasses are tinned at the back, and the 
images are thus formed on an opaque body of good polish. 

But untinned glasses could be used, and they give good coloured 
and very bright images when the objects which they reflect are well 
lighted, and when the space which surrounds them is at the same 
time in relative darkness and receives little or no diffused light 
Such is the principle of the fantastic apparitions known at theatres 
as ‘ Ghosts * (Fig. 192), and which have been recently used with 
success in the drama. 

The room in which the spectators are seated is in darkness, 
and the stage, separated from the room by a sheet of plate glass, 



Flu. —Aiiuiiucuuut of tlie uiiHi)\erc'd glass ai.(l the position of the Ghost. 


is so slightly lighted up, that the glass is quite invisible. By giving 
to this an inclined position (Fig. 193), it reflects the image of a person 
who is strongly illuminated and stands under the front part of 
the stage, called the first sub-stage. The actor is seen apparently 
on the stage by the spectator as a virtual image, animated, and 

Y 
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the actions of the performer can thus be seen in a way to delude 
liie spectators and make them believe in the appearance of a real 
intangible phantom. The necessity of giving to the glass an inclined 
position, in order to make it redect, causes the ghost to appear 
inclined towards the spectators, and this defect is especially per- 
ceptible to the spectators sitting at the sides. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 

Bent stick in water ; elevation of the bottoms of vessels— Laws of the refraction 
of light; experimental verification — Index of refraction— Total retlectioii — 
Atmospheric refraction ; distortion of the sun at the horizon. 

W HEN a straight stick is thrust into clear water, that part of 
it which is beneath the liquid does not appear to be continued 
in a straight line. The stick seems to be bent from the surface of 
the water, and the end wliich is immersed rises as if ^t had 



Fio. IM.—Fhenomena of refraction of light. The bent stick. 


diminished in length. If the stick is placed vertically, or if the 
eye receives the visual rays in a direction which causes it to be 
seen as if it were vertical, the stick no longer appears bent, but 

T 2 
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simply shortened. This phenomenon is easily sliown by putting 
the end of a pencil into a tumbler full of water. 

If before filling a vessel with transparent liquid we look at the 
bottom of the vessel over the edge from a fixed position, and if, 
without removing the eye from its place, water is poured gently in, 
the bottom of the vessel appears to rise gradually, and at last seems 
much higher than before. 

To make this experiment more striking, put a piece of money on 
the bottom of the vessel in such a position that the edge of the 
vessel entirely hides it. As the level of tlie water rises the object 
becomes visible and appears to rise with it, and takes the apparent 
position indicated in Fig. 195. 



Flo. 195.-<Ji6fhictioii of light. Xpjiarent elevation of the bottoinB of voasels 


We have all, moreover, noticed that objects seen through a flask 
of clear water appear enlarged, distorted, and removed from their 
real position. If we follow the movements of fishes as they swim 
about in glass globes, it is surprising to see these animals, sometimes 
disappearing, sometimes becoming considerably larger, and sometimes 
gradually diminishing, until we see them in their actual dimGnsi(»ns. 

All these phenomena are due to what physicists call the refrac- 
tion of light — that is to say, to the deviation which luminous rays 
undergo when they pass obliquely from one medium into another, 
for example, from air into water. 

When light leaves a luminous or illuminated object it moves in 
a right line — as we have just seen — provided that the medium 
through which it passes is homogeneous. Thus the rays which 
enable us to see the end of the stick in the water are rectilinear 
so long as their passage is through the water, which is a homogeneous 
medium. The path followed by the same rays in leaving the liquid 
surface and passing to our eye is likewise rectilinear, because it 
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takes place through another homogeneous medium. But the second 
direction is not a continuation of the first, and the complete coume 
followed by the luminous rays forms a broken line, the angle of 
which will be found at the point of incidence, at the separating 
surface of the two media 

Similar phenomena are seen in all kinds of liquids, in trans- 
parent solids like glass, and also in gases ; only, as we shall presently 
see, the deviation varies with the nature of the medium. 

The principal phenomena connected with the refraction of light 
were examined long ago, and the appearance of objects when seen 
through clear water was doubtless observed in very remote ages. 

The ancient astronomers, Ptolemy for example, noticed the effects 
of atmospheric refraction, that is, the deviation which the luminous 
rays from the stars undergo in passing from the vacuum of planetary 
space through the denser medium of our atmosphere. But it was not 
until the commencement of the seventeenth century that a young 
Dutch geometer, "W^illebrod Snell, discovered the cause of this devia- 
tion, and the laws which govern the passage of a luminous ray when 
it passes obliquely from one homogeneous medium to another. These 
laws sometimes bear the name of Descartes, because this great man 
discovered them in his turn, or at any rate explained them under a 
form which is still retained in science. 

Let us examine the nature of these laws. In order to prove them 
experimentally, a ray, or a bundle of rays, is caused to fall obliquely 
on the surface of a liquid contained in a semi-cylindrical glass vessel 
placed within a graduated circle, and the angle which the path of the 
ray makes with the vertical is then measured : this is the aniglc of 
incidence. The ray enters the liquid, is then broken or refracted, and 
is seen to approach the vertical line. The angle of refraction is 
smaller than the angle of incidence. 

If we vary the angle of incidence, the angle of refraction varies 
also ; and we do not at once perceive the relation which exists 
between these variations. But because the refracted ray is alvvays 
in the plane of the graduated circle as well as the incident ray, 
and it is the same with the vertical, — it follows tliat the fii^st law 
is as follows: — 

When a luminous ray passes bUiquely from one medium into 
another^ it is bent aside, and both the incident and the refracted ray 
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remain in the same perpendicular plane, normal to the surface <?/ sepa- 
ration of the medium. We may also add, that if the ray of liji^ht 
enters perpendicularly to the surface, it continues its path in the 
same direction. There is no refraction for the normal incidence. 

Fig. 196 represents tlie instrument ns arranged for proving the 
second law. 

The incident ray coming from the sun, for instance, falls at i on 
a mirror inclined in such a manner as to reflect it in the direction 



Fig. 190,— Experiinoutal denionstrathm of the lawB of refraction. 


of the centre through a little hole in a diaphragm. An index, 
furnished with a point at its extremity, indicates the direction of the 
incident ray, and the line o' a can be measured on the horizontal 
divided scale, which can be moved up or down. This line, or, better, 
its relation to the length of the ray o' a, is what geometers call the 
sine of the angle of incidence. Another index, also furnished with a 
diaphragm pierced with a hole, receives the refracted luminous ray 
after its passage through the water, and o' h is measured on the scale, 
which gives the sine of the angle of refraction. Let us observe that 
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the luminous ray, on emerging from the water into the air, does not 
undergo a new refraction, as it passes out by an incidence normal 
to the surface of the cylindiical vessel. 

Let us suppose that tlie first observation gives us two sines, such 
that, by dividing that of the angle of incidence by that of the angle of 
refraction, the quotient is 1’335. If we repeat the experiment several 
times, changing the direction of the incident ray, we find that in each 
fresh experiment the quotient of the sine of incidence by that of re- 
fi action will continue to be 1*335 ; and it will be the same as long as 
the two media are air and water. But this number, which is called 
the indejo of refraction, varies when one of the media is changed or 
when both change ; thus, from air to glass the index of refraction is 
no longer equal to that from air to water. It has also been found 
conveiiieiit to calculate the indices of all transparent bodies, on the 
supposition that the light passes from a vacuum into each of them. 
By this means absolute indices are obtained. Generally speaking, 
the refraction increases with the density of the second medium, 
although there are many exceptions. Thus, the refractive power of 
a medium very usually increases with its density. 

The second law of refraction of light may be thus stated 

For the 'same tvjo media, the quotient of the sines of the anyles of 
incidence and refraction is a constant number, whatever the incidence 
may he. 

The laws we have just studied indicate the path which light 
follows when luminous rays pass 
from one medium to another. But 
this path, as both reasoning and 
experiment prove, remains the same 
if the light passes from the second 
medium into the first. Then the 
incident ray becomes the refracted 
ray, and vice versd. For example, 
if the luminous point is in the water 
at s, the ray which falls at the point 
I of the surface will be deviated 
from the perpendicular, following 
the dire(}tion i R ; the path s i r will l)e the same, only reversed, as 
if the incident ray had been at R i ; so that the angles of incidence 
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and refi’action will have inverse sines, the quotient of which, how- 
ever, will be always constant. 

These laws account for the phenomena described at the commence- 



Fio 198.— Explanation of Uie Iwut atiok, 

eye in reality sees the end ot 


ment of tlie chapter. The eye 
which examines the end of a 
stick in water, sees it by means 
ot the luminous rays which 
this extremity sends to the sur- 
face ; which rays are refracted 
the more as their incidence is 
more oblique. The phenome- 
non is tnerefore the same as if 
the luminous point were situ- 
ated at the point of conver- 
gence 01 these rays, and the 
e stick in this point. The 



Fia. 199.— Api)arent elevation of tho bottowis or vessclR ; explanation. 


same effect is produced for all intermediate points, and the stick 
appears bent The same explanation accounts for the elevation of 
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the bottoms of vessels filled with liquid. Even when we look at 
the bottom in a perpendicular direction, the effect is produced, 
because the eye does not receive a single ray, but a bundle of rays, 
which diverge more on passing through the air, on account of re- 
fraction, than through the liquid. The point then appears to rise 
towards the surface from o to o' (Fig. 199). 

A singular phenomenon called total reflection results from the laws 
of refraction, which may be proved by experiment. Let us imagine a 
luminous point placed in water, at the bottom of a vessel. This point 
sends out rays of light in every possible direction at the surface of 
separation of the air and water. Now, do all these rays emerge ? 
We shall see that this is impossible, and that there is a certain angle, 
variable with the nature of the medium, beyond which the luminous 



Fio. 200.— Total reflection. Lintiting angle. 


ray cannot penetrate into a less refractive medium. Indeed, since the 
angle of refraction is greater than the angle of incidence, a moment will 
arrive when the first angle having become a right angle, the angle of 
incidence o i n' is still less than a right angle. The refracted ray no 
longer emerges ; it grazes the horizontal surface of the liquid. Beyond 
this, the angle of incidence always increasing, the angle of refrac- 
tion would become greater than a right angle. In this case the ray 
returns into the liquid, and is reflected, according to known laws, to 
the inner surface of separation. As in the least incidences the emer- 
gence is not complete, and there is a partial reflection of the rays, so 
when the emergence is mZ, there is said to be a total reflection. All 
the luminous rays which, coming from o, cut the surface of separation 

z 
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of the two media, are thus divided into tw’o portions : the first, 
containing those which emerge, forms the cone of refracted rays ; the 
second is composed of all the rays which cannot emerge, and which 
are therefore reflected back into the interior of the more refractive 
medium. 



Pia, 201.— 'Phenomenon of total reflection. 


We name the limiting angle that beyond which the total reflection 
commences. This angle is about 48^° for rays which are refracted 
from water into air, while it is only 41° from glass to air. 

A very simple experiment proves the phenomenon of total 
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reflection, and, at the same time, shows that reflection thus obtained 
exceeds in brightness all those which are obtained directly; for 
example, at the surface of mercury or polished metals. A glass of 
water is held in such a position that the surface of the liquid is 
above the eye (Fig. 201). If we look obliquely from below at this 
surface, it appears brighter than polished silver, and seems to possess 
a metallic brilliancy. The upper part of an object plunged in the 
water is seen reflected as in a miiTor. 

A diver immersed in perfectly still water, and having his eyes 
directed towards the surface of the liquid, would witness singular 
phenomena. Refraction will cause him to see, in a circle of about 
97 degrees in diameter, all the objects situated above the horizon, 
more distorted and narrowed, especially in height, as they approach 
the sensible horizon. '' Beyond this limit, the bottom of the water 
and the submerged objects would be reflected, and would be pictured 
to the sight as distinctly as by 
direct vision. Moreover, the 
circular space of which we 
have spoken would appear to 
be surrounded by a perpetual 
rainbow, coloured slightly, but 
with much delicacy.” (Sir J. 

Herschel.) 

The phenomenon of total 
reflection also explains how it 
happens that an isosceles and 
rectangular glass prism, fitted 
to the opening of the shutter 
of a camera obscura, intercepts 

oil flio ImLf pmYnriCT frmn fVio Fig. 202.— Phenomenon of total reflection, in tho 

all tne llgnt; coming irom tne shutter of a camera obacura. 

outside, and leaves the room 

in the most complete obscurity. The rays which enter the prism 
by its perpendicular side do not suffer refraction, but when they 
have arrived at the oblique surface, the angle of incidence is 45 
degrees ; that is to say, greater than the limiting angle. The total 
reflection takes place, and there is no emergence. The rays which 
alone could enter would be due to oblique incidences which are 
prevented by the tube containing the prism. 

z 2 
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The phenomenon of refracticm occurs whenever a ray passes 
obliquely from one medium into another, provided that thqf differ in 
nature and density. It is evident, then, that the luminous rays 
emanating from planets, the sun, the moon, and fixed stars, which, after 
having travelled through the celestial space, have to traverse the strata 
of our atmosphere before reaching the eye, are subjected to refraction. 
Hence then we do not see these bodies in the direction of the right 
lines which really join each of them to the position which we occupy 
on the surface of the earth. There is no exception except for those 
situated at the zenith of each horizon. Atmospheric refraction 
depends on the angular height of the body observed above the 
horizon; it depends, likewise, on the law which regulates the decrease 



of density of the strata of air constituting the atmosphere. As we 
liave at present very uncertain data concerning this law, it would be 
veiy difficult to measure directly the deviations which correspond to 
the various heiglits of bodies. Happily, astronomy has come to the 
help of physics. As the angular distance of a star from the celestial 
pole remains invariable, it follows that, whatever may be the height 
to which the diurnal movement brings it above the horizon, the differ- 
ences, which observation indicates between the distances obtained 
from the greatest elevation and at the horizon, can only proceed from 
atmospheric refraction. Hence it is possible to construct a table of 
astronomical refractions from the horizon to the zenith. 
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At the horizon the refraction is nearly 34', As the diameters 
of the sun and moon have a less value, it follows that at sea, when 
no object hides the horizon, the disc of the sun at sunrise will 
appear entirely above the liquid surface before the top of that 
luminary has emerged above the real horizon. The day is thus 
found lengthened in the morning by refraction, and the same thing 
happens in the evening with the setting of the sun. 

The same phenomenon accounts for the peculiarity observed 
in many eclipses of the moon, that the latter body is seen eclipsed, 
while the sun, whose light the earth, interposed between it and the 
moon, is cutting off, is still visible above the western horizon. Lastly, 
it is atmospheric refraction which, in total eclipses of the moon, allows 
a certain number of solar rays to reach our satellite, preventing 
its disc from being completely in\d8ible. This disc, then, presents a 
very marked reddish colour, similar to the tint of the atmosphere 
at sunset. 
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CHAPTEIi VI. 

REFRACTION OF LIGHT.— PRISMS AND LENSES. 

Transparent plates with parallel faces ; deviation of luminous rays— Multiple 
images in a silvered mirror — Prisms — Phenomena of refraction in prisms — 
Converging and divei^ng lenses— Beal and virtual foci of converging lenses : 
real and virtual images — Foci and images of diverging chamber 

—Megascope— Magic lantern and phantascope— Solar microecope^ 

W HEN a luminous poiut is examined through a plate of trans- 
parent substance, glass for instance, the two plane faces of 
which are parallel, if the eye and the luminous point are on tlie 
same perpendicular in regard to the plate, tlie luminous point is 
seen in the direction where it would be seen without the inter- 
position of a refractive medium. This is the case because there is 
no refraction for normal rays, that is for rays falling perpendicularly 
on a surface. 



J-ia 204.— Nfmrial view. Fio. 206.— Oblique View. 

Deviation due to refraction through plates with parallel faces. 


But the same result does not take place in the case of an 
oblique incidence, for then the position of the luminous point is 
altered, and the deviation may be rendered evident by a very 
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simple experiment. Take a sheet of glass, place it upon a piece 
of paper, upon which straight and curved lines have been drawn 
in such a manner that tlie glass only covers one part of the lines. 
If we look at it perpendicularly, we shall observe that the lines seen 
through the glass are a continuation of the lines seen by direct 
vision. If we look at it obliquely, we shall notice a deviation, 
a solution of continuity, the more marked as the incidence of the 
luminous rays is more oblique. This deviation is due to refraction, 
and it increases with the thickness of the plates. 

It evidently follows from this that transparent plates, such as 
window-panes, and the glass used to cover engravings, distort the 
images; but this defect is scarcely perceptible, and is rarely 
rema;rked« 

Wkm WB speak , of deviation, we mean lateral displacement, for 
the luminons ray which traverses one or more plates with parallel 
faces, preserves after its emer- 
gence a direction parallel to that 
of the incident ray, as shown in 
rig. 206. This property is a con- 
sequence of the parallelism of the 
normals to the points of incidence 
and emergence as well as of the 
law of refraction for two media, 
the refractive power of which fh». m-Path of . lumtoon. pencil, 

is known. Experiment proves 

that the rays are always parallel when they emerge, after having 
traversed any number of plates, even when these plates are not 
formed of the same substances and when they are not all parallel 
to each other ; and theory foresaw this result. Again the same result 
is produced when plates of different substances are so arranged. 
The lateral displacement depends, in every case, on the refractive 
power of the substances and the thickness of the plates. 

If we place a candle in front of a silvered mirror, and hold 
it obliquely so as to examine the image, we shall perceive, before 
the bright image formed on the inner silvered face, a more feeble 
image proceeding from the outer face of the glass, and also a 
series of imaffes still less brilliant behind the first. These latter 

O 

images are due to the rays which, after being refracted the first 
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time in the thickness of the plate, are partially reflected by the 
ailvered surface and by the inteiior surface of the external plane 



Flo. 210 —Prism nmunted ou « sUdU. 


of the mirror. Fig. 208, which gives the successive path of these 
rays, accounts for the phenomenon we have just described. 
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We will now examine the phenomena which depend on the 
refraction of light when it travei'ses a refractive medium, the piano 
faces of which are not parallel, that is to say, in prisms. 

Kg. 309 shows both in perspective and in section the geometrical 
tmxk of a pAm as used in optics. For the convenience of experi- 
ment tbe ;pjmn is mounted m 
% stand, in such a manner 
it can be turned round or in- 
clined at will (Fig. 210). 

The effect of a prism on a 
luminous ray, which enters ob- 
liquely at one of its faces, tra- 
verses the prism, and emerges 
from the other face, is to de- 
viate the ray towards the side 
which constitutes the base. It 
is sufficient for us to examine 
Fig. 211, which shows the path 
of the incident and refracted 
rays, to prove this ; the inci- 
dent ray s i after the first re- 
fraction takes the path i £ in 
the prism, is again refracted 
on emerging from the prism, 
and finally issues in the direc- 
tion E R. This is confirmed by 
observation, for if we examine 
an object through a prism, by 
placing its edge in a horizontal 
position, the image appears Fio. 211.— Deviation of luminotiarnyabyprlgmi. 

raised up, if the base is be- 
low; and it is lowered, if the base occupies the reverse position. In 
fact, the eye sees the luminous points in the direction of the rays 
which leave the prism. If, as w’e have just seen, the bundle of rays 
diverges and approaches the base of the prism, their convergence 
will lake place towards the summit, and tlie e}e will see the 
point raised or lowered according as the base is above or below 
the opposite angle. 
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The dmatim of the rays increases with the an^ of the prism, 
when the angle of incidence of the rays remains the same For 
the same jaism, in proportion as the incident ray a{^roaclies the 
normal the angle of emergence increases, and there is a direction 
in which the rays attain the limiting angle of total feUfictton, 
when there is no more emergence. This depmids, of oonise, on 
the substance of which the prism is composed. 



Fio. 212.— Images of objects seen through prisms. 


In the case of a glass prism of 45®, all rays which fall below 
the normal towards the base cannot emerge ; but those which fall 
towards the summit become emei^ent rays. If the angle of tlie 
prism is double, that is to say, a right angle, ng luminous ray, 
whatever may be its incidence, can emerge out of the prism; so 
that such a prism, with a blackened base, if placed at the opening 
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of a shutter in a dark room in a transverse position, and so as 
to close the opening, would allow no luminous ray to enter. 

We shall presently describe other phenomena of great interest, 
obtained by the aid of prisms, through which rays from different 
light-sources pass; phenomena which show that white light is 
formed of a multitude of rays of different colours, each being 
refracted in a different degree. This is called the decomposition 
or dieperdon of light. But having now dealt with devudwn^ we 
must first consider the path of a ray when it traverses transparent 
media with curved sui faces. 


LENSES, 

If we construct of glass, or of other transparent substance, a 
disc with two convex faces, that is to say, two segments of a 
sphere with their bases in conjunction, we have what is called a 


Fig. 213 — Mognilyuig glass or lens with convex surlAces, side and front view. 

lens. The name is taken from the resemblance which exists between 
the form of such a mass and that of the well-known vegetable 
the lentil. 

There are various kinds of lenses; that which we are aoout to 
describe, which forms the instrument called the magnifying glass, 
is used by almost every one, as for instance naturalists, engravers, 
watchmakers, &c., who wish to enlarge the smallest parts of objects 
so as to be able to see them in detail 

There can be no doubt that glass lenses and their magnifying 
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effects have been known for ages. Analogous objects have been 
found in the ruins of Nineveh, Pompeii, and Herculaneum. Spec- 
tacles have been used in Europe since the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. But it is only for the last three hundred 
years that the knowledge of the laws of refraction has enabled 
opticians to construct and to combine lenses so as to obtain various 
desired effects with accuracy. 

Physicists have extended the name of lenses to all transparent 
masses, terminated, at least on one side, by curved, spherical, or 
cylindrical surfaces, even when these surfaces are concave instead of 
convex, as in the magnifying-glass. More often, and indeed when- 
ever the contrary is not stated, the surfaces of lenses are both 
spherical ; or one may be plane, and the other spherical. We shall 
thus regard a lens throughout this work. All lenses may be con- 
veniently grouped in two classes, according to the path which the 
light which traverses them follows. Some, as in the magnifying-glass. 



Pio 214. — Converging lenflei,>->Bi-oonvex lens ; Fio. 216.— -Dlverguig lenses.— Bi -concave lens; 

plano-convex lena ; converging meniscus. plano-concave lens ; diverging meniscus. 


are converging, that is to say, the luminous rays after their passage 
through the lens are drawn together ; others are diverging, because, 
on the other hand, the rays become more distant from each other, or 
diverge either on entering, or issuing from, the refractive medium 
of which they are formed. These can be verj' simply diating^hed 
at first sight, for converging lenses are always thicker at the centre 
than at the circumference, while diverging* lenses are thinner at 
the centre than at the circumference. 
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The type af oonvergifig lenses is the magnifying-^ass or bi-convex 
lens, the two surfaces of which, generally of the same curve, are 
convex. Next we have the plano-convex lens, one surface of which 
is plane, the other convex. Lastly, the third converging lens is the 
converging Toeniscits, one surface being concave and the other, a 
more decided curve, rounded or convex. Fig. 211 gives the form 
of each of these lenses seen edgewise, supposing the section to 
be made in the direction of the diameter. 


The type of diverging lenses is the bi-concave* formed of two 
concave surfaces. Next, the plano-concave lens, one surface being 
concave, the other plane ; and the diverging meniscus, the two sur- 
faces of which are, one convex, the other concave, this latter having 
a sharp curve. 

We may also state that the principal axis of a lens is the 
right line which passes through the centres of the spheres to 
which their surfaces belong, or, if one of these is plane, the line 
which, from the centre of the curved surface, falls perpendicularly 
on the plane surface. In converging lenses, the axis passes through 
the lens at its greatest thickness; while with divergent lenses it 
passes where the lens is thinnest. 

Without the aid of experiment, the known laws of refraction 


indicate to us that a ray of light 
which is propagated in the direction 
of the axis will traverse the lens 
without deviat on, and will continue 
its path in the line of the axis, 
exactly as if it normally traversed 
a plate with parallel faces. 

There are other lines which have 
an analogous property, and which are 
called secondary axes. They are those 



lines which cut the principal axis at 
the middle of the maximum or mini- 


mum thickness : i o i' (Fig, 216) is a secondary axis in each of the 
lenses sepresented. When a luminous ray n i on eutering follows the 


direction of one of these lines, it emerges in a direction n' i' parallel 


to that of the incident ray; and as the thicknesses of lenses are 
generally very small, it may be said that the incident ray and the 
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ray pass in the direction of the secondaiy axis. The 
optieai eadn of a lens is the point where the principal axis and 
Bwopd ary axes meet. The optical centre is still in the 
infc^or. if the two surfaces have not the same curvature, but it is 
BO longer situated at an equal distanoe from the two surfeoes. For 
plano-cmvex and plano^noave lenses, the optical centre is on the 
curved surface; in the oonveiguig aal 4iv«zging mmiisous lenses 
it is outside the lena 

These definitions being understood let ns now examine the path 
of light through a bi-convex lens. If we place it faoii^ the sun, so 
that its principal axis is parallel to the rays of light iasuiag from that 
luminary, and then receive the light which emeiges from the Jens 
on a screen ] laced a short distance on the other side of it. we shall 



Fio. 217.— Path of rays parallel to the axis. Principal focus 


perceive on the screen a luminous circle, the clearness and dimen- 
sions of which depend on the distance of the screen from the lens. 
When we move it further away or nearer to the screen, we find a 
position when this brightness will be at its maximum, and the 
clearness of the circular image will be greatest and its magnitude 
the least. This would be a mathematical point, if the source of 
light were itself a point. This point, to wdiich the parallel rays 
converge after their refraction to the principal axis, is called the 
principal focfus of the lens. The distance F A from the focus to 
the lens, which is called the principal focal distance, depends both 
on the substance of which the lens is made and on the curvature 
of its surfaces. The greater the curvature, the less is the focal 
distance, which is expressed by saying, that the lens is of short 
focus. 
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If a lens is placed in the opening of a dark room, the con- 
vergent path of the sunlight can be traced in the air, because the 
luminous cone renders evident the particles of dust which fly about 
in the room. 

The convergence of luminous rays produced by bi-convex lenses 
readily explains the path of refracted light through a prism. The 
effect produced by this latter medium is "to cause the luminous ray 
to approach the base of the jnism. Now, a bi-convex lens may 
be considered as an assemblai^ 
of superposed prisms, the angle 
being more acute as it approaches 
the principal axis, while the de- 
viation is greater as the angle 
is more obtuse. Fig. 218 shows 
this convergence, and experiment 
agrees with theory in showing 
that the point of meeting is on 
the principal axis, provided that 
the rays are very near the axis. 

Let us examine the different 
circumstances which result, 
when the luminous point s 
(Fig. 219) is near the lens, and 
in the principal axis. The ex- 
planation is the same, wlien the 
luminous rays, instead of start- 
ing from a point situated at an 
infinite distance, proceed from 
a light situated on the axis 
at a finite distance. Only, in 

this case, the focus does not coincide with the principal focus. As 
long as this point is on one side of the lens, beyond its focal distance, 
its focus s is formed on the axis beyond the principal focus, and 
the more it approaches, the more distant is the focus. If it should 
happen to be at the distance from the lens of double the focal 
distance, the corresponding focus is precisely at the same distance. 
If it again approaches the lens, the focus continues to recede, until 
the luminous point, attaining the focal distance itself, its focus 



Fia, 218.— The lens may be coneidered 
as an assemblage of prisms. 
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dMAppe«r8> or in other words it is situated at an infinite distance 
the rays leaving the lens parallel 

Hitherto the convergence of luininoiu rays has been really 
effected after their departure from the lens; the focus is real- 
whitdi it is easy to prove by receiving the luminous cone on a 
aoreen wbete the oonoentrated rays will produce an image of the 
oh|eetr~*e InminoiA point, for instance, if tiie object itself is a 
lamboas pwnt, iigain, the two pomts tff the axis where we find 
the object in <me part, and the ftidiii in anothn; ate reciprocal 



P/o. 219.— Pntb of nya wuinatlng from a lumlnona point on the aid*. Cot^iiipite foci. 


one to the other, that is to say, if the focus becomes the luminous 
point, the first position of the luminous point marks the new 
focus (Fig. 219). This is the reason why physicists give to these 
points, the focal distance of which can be found by calculation, 
the name of co^ijugate foci. The same fact has been proved in the 
case of mirrors. 

The luminous point s approaches from the principal focus towards 

the lens, till its dis> 
tance is less than the 
focal distance (Fig. 220) 
Then, the luminous 
rays, after emergence, 
recede from the axis or 
diverge, so that there is 
no longer a real focus. 

Fio. 220.— Path of rays emanated fjram ft point situated between It is nOW nO longOF 
the principal fuoos and the lenses. Virtual focus. i.. . 

possible to collect the 
divergent beam on a screen; but the eye sees the luminous rays 
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as if they emanated from this focus, and the impression they receive 
is that of the image of the luminous point. 

The nearer the object approaches the lens, the more does the 
image itself approach it; and when the object comes into contact with 
the transparent surface, the image arrives there at the same time. 

These results can be proved both by calculation and experiment. 
Let us examine, experimentally, images both real and virtual, which 
are formed at the focus of a bi-oonvex lens or, in general, of a 
convergent lens, when it is placed opposite a luminous object 
We have already seen how the image of an olgect whose 
distance may be considered ^ infinite^ whi(dt sends 
len» n beam of parallel rays, is formed t it si thoa that the sun 
produces an image in the principal focus of the lens. 


I 

ii 


Fiii, 221. — Real image, inverted, and eiDaller than the object 

If the object A B is at a finite distance, more than double of 
tlie principal focal distance, it will be real, inverted, and smaller 
than the object. 

This may be proved by receiving the image of a lighted 
candle on a screen which we can move nearer or further away 
from a lens, until we obtain a perfectly clear image. As the 
distance of the candle diminishes, the image, which is always real, 
will recede and become larger, until it is of precisely the same 
size as the object itself. If the distances are measured which 
separate the lens from the screen and from the candle, they are 
found to be equal, and each is double that of the principal focal 
distance. As the candle continues to approach the lens, the real 
image enlarges and recedes; and it is then larger than the object 
(see Figs. 222 and 223). We must increase the distance of the 

A A 
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screen if we wish for clearness, but it will be seen that the brightness 
diminishes, which is explained by the dispersion of the luminous 
rays proceeding from the lens on a surface which increases quicker 
than the quantity of light received. 



Fia. 222. Real image, inverted, and larger than the object. 


When the candle has arrived at the focal distance, the image 
disappears; and this is easily explained, for as the rays issue parallel 
to the axis, there can no longer be convergence. Thus far, the 



Fio. 223.--Iiiuige of an object aituated at a distance from the lens greater than the principal 
focal distance, and less than double that distance. 


image has always been real; in other words, it has always been possible 
to receive it on a screen ; its existence has been independent of 
the observer. This will no longer be the case if we continue to 
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advance the candle or other luminous object towards the lens; for 
then the screen placed at any distance will only give diffused light. 
If, however, instead and in place of the screen, we substitute our eyesf 
we shall see through the lens an image of the candle, no longer 
inverted, but erect and magnified. How then does it happen that 
the eye receives the sensation of an image which is not then real ? 



\ 

1 -U: 

, ./ 




Flo. 224.— Erect and vlrtanl linages of an object placed between the principal focus and the lens. 

The luminous rays which each of the points of the object sends 
to the lens issue from the refractive medium in a divergent form. 
The eye which receives them undergoes the same sensation as 
if it were acted upon by rays emanating directly from luminous 
points situated on the other side of the lens, but at a much greater 



Pio. 22C.— Principal virtual focus of diverging lenses. 


distance than the object to which they belong. Hence, the increase 
of apparent dimensions ; and also, the direction of the image, whicli, 
becoming virtual, ceases to be inverted (Fig. 224). In this 
instance, in proportion as the object approaches the lens the image 
diminishes, until it touches one of the surfaces of the lens, when 
the image becomes sensibly equal to the object itself. These are 
the images produced by converging lenses. 

A A 2 
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Diverging lenses have no real focus. For example, in the case 
of a bundle of rays parallel to the axis — ^which occurs when the 
luminous point is situated on the axis at an infinite distance — in 
issuing from the lens the rays diverge ; their point of intersection 
is situated on the axis in front of the lens, and is called the principal 
focus, a focus which is no longer real but virtual. The eye which 
receives the divergent beam emerging from the lens experiences 
the same sensation as if there was actually a luminous point at 
the focus. 

Diverging lenses do not produce a real image, because the 
luminous rays, on emerging from a refractive medium, are separated 
from each other, and have no effective point of union. But if we 
apply to them the treatment before adopted in the case of the 

erect and virtual image 
given by a converging 
lens, we perceive that 
the images of diverging 
lenses are likewise vir- 
tual and erect. But 
there is this differ- 
ence, viz., that their 

Fio. 22S.— Fjrect virtual Images smaller than the object apparent dimensions 

inaW-ooncaveleuB. jggg ^haU 

those of the objects which they represent. Fig. 226 indicates 
the cause of this, and enables us to understand why images which 
become smaller as the object is more distant, attain the size of 
the object itself when this latter touches the lens. 

Both converging and diverging lenses are used in the construction 
of numerous optical instruments, in astronomical telescopes, micro- 
scopes, lighthouses, &c. 

We have described the most important of these in the volume 
which treats of the “Application of Physics,** and shall see how 
wonderfully science is concerned in these operations. We shall 
here confine ourselves to the construction of the most simple 
instruments, in which real images are caused to produce various 
optical effects; these are principally the camera obscura, the 
megascope, the magic lantern, the solar microscope, and the 
phantascope. 
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In considering the propagation of light in right lines, we have 
seen that if a small hole is made in the shutter of a perfectly 
dark room the image of exterior objects is thrown on the 
screen. This inverted image is only distinct in the case of distant 
objects. To obviate this inconvenience and to give brightness 
to the images, Porta conceived the idea of receiving the light on 



Fio. 227.— Camera obscura. 


a spherical concave mirror, which reflects both the rays and the 
image on the screen. But he also obtained effects much more 
remarkable, by placing a converging lens in the hole of a shutter, 
when the images of outer objects were found to be given with 
distinctness on a screen, the distance of which from the opening 
of the shutter varied with the distance of the objects themselves. 
It is easy to determine this distance by moving the screen back- 
wards and forwards. Designers employ this dark chamber, in 
order to trace on paper the outlines of a landscape they may wish 
to produce. They make use of it in the form indicated in Fig. 
227, Instead of a lens, they use a prism (Fig. 228), the side of 


Fjg. 229.— -Megascope. 


apparatus, the enlarged images of pictures painted on glass with 
transparent colours are projected on a screen. The tube through 
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which the inverted drawings are placed incloses a system of two 
lenses, one planoconvex, the other bi-convex, which produce an 
erect image on a screen in front of the instrument. By using 
Drummond’s light to illuminate the objects, far more brilliant 
images are obtained ; and, by moving the screen further away and 
bringing the lenses nearer together, the images can be greatly 
enlarged. 

Towards the end of the last century, a Belgian physicist, 
Robertson, obtained an extraordinary success by exhibiting, in 
public, apparitions of phantoms, which, in the profound darkness 
surrounding the spectators, appeared gradually to advance into the 
middle of the room, and to increase in size. This was done by 
means of an apparatus called a phantascope, analogous to the magic 
lantern, that is to say, consisting of a box, containing a reflecting 
lamp, and furnished with a tube having the same system of two 
lenses to project the 
image of a drawing 
on a screen placed 
in front of the in- 
strument. But in 
this case the lantern 
is supported by a 
moving table, one of 
the feet of which 2»0.— Magic lautem. 

has a pulley com- 
municating its movement to the lenses through the inteivention 
of an eccentric and lever. When the table moves further from the 
screen, the plano-convex lens approaches the convex lens, the 
image increases, and the illusion is produced in a much more com- 
plete manner than by the aid of a movable diaphragm ; the light 
which the image receives varying in proportion to its size. Robertson, 
who owed the secret of this invention to an artist named Waldech, 
was careful to exclude all extraneous light ; and, to avoid any noise 
produced by the apparatus, the wheels were covered with wool. 
He further augmented the illusion by imitating the noise oi thunder, 
rain, the cries of animals, &c. 

In Fig. 231, a double lantern is shown, from which, beside 
the image of the spectre or any other fantastic personage, that 
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of a landscape in harmony with the scene produced, can be projected 
on the screen. 

'fhe same double apparatus also gives polyoramic views; that 
is, effects of varied landscapes, a succession of day and night, calm 

sea and tempest, &c. Each lan- 
tern is disposed in such a manner 
as to project each double view at 
the same place on the screen. 
One of them is at first closed, 
and a landscape illuminated by 
the sun is seen ; by degrees the 
light diminishes, twilight comes, 
« then night, and imperceptibly the 

M second view is substituted for 

■ the first. Children and even 

grown persons, often admire these 

rather than the details of the 

We shall only insist on this 
F,a. 231.^PhHnta^i>e. chamber, 

megascopes, magic lanterns, and phantascopes are all based on the 
formation of real images, by means of converging lenses. 

Such is also the 

The solar mi- 

F.O. 282.-Solar microscope; compiet^. CrOSCOpe is USed tO 

project the image of a small object, in a considerably enlarged form. 


Fio. 282.— Solar microscope; complete. 
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on a screen. It is a megascope with the advantage of easy use, 
and of showing the enlarged object to a great number of spectators. 
To this end, the object is placed a little beyond the principal focus 
of a lens of short focus. The enlai'gement is more considerable as 
the distance of the object from the focus decreases. But the image 
will be formed at a much greater distance from the lens ; and, the 
greater the magnifying power, the more will the light be diffused, 
and consequently enfeebled ; hence the necessity of illuminating the 
object as brightly as possible, so that the image may retain a 
sufficient degree of distinctness. This is why either the rays of 
the sun, or those of a very intense source of light, such as the electric 
light, are used. A mirror reflects and projects the rays of light on 



a lens of large aperture, which causes them to converge for the first 
time ; a second lens concentrates the rays still more ; and at the focus 
the object, the details of which we desire to examine, is placed. 
Figures 232 and 233 represent the solar microscope and its internal 
consti*uction. The gas microscope is that in which Drummond s light 
is used to illuminate the object ; and the photo-electrical one that in 
which the brilliant voltaic arc supplants the solar rays. 

Nothing is more curious than to see the magnified images of 
the various organs of the smallest animals ; the infusoria which live 
in a drop of fermenting liquid ; the decomposition of water into 
gaseous globules of oxygen and hydrogen; the crystallization of 
salts; and the structure of animal and vegetable tissue. 
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colours: the colours in light sources, and in non-luminous 

BODIES — DISPERSION OF COLOURED RAYS. 

White colour of the sun’s light — Decomposition of white light into seven simple 
colours ; solar spectrum — Recomposition of white light by the mixture of the 
coloured rays of the spectrum — Newton’s experiment j unequal refrangibility 
of simple rays — Colours of non-luminous bodies. 

T he light which physicists take as a type of all others as regards 
colour is that of the sun. That the light of the sun is white 
may be proved by a very simple experiment. If in the interior of a 
dark room, the solar light, after passing through a hole in the shutter, 
is received directly on a piece of white paper, the image of the sun on 
the paper will be found to be a round white spot. If this experiment 
were not made in a dark room it would be inconclusive, because the 
paper would receive, in addition to the solar rays, lays reflected from 
the surface of other bodies differently coloured. 

But this v/hite light is not simple. It is composed of a multitude 
of colours or tints, which are themselves simple colours. This has 
been proved beyond doubt by a series of experiments which have 
been made under diverse conditions, and which are principally due 
to Newton. We will indicate the most striking of these. 

If we place in the path of the solar rays, after their passage 
through the round hole of the shutter of a dark room, a triangular flint- 
glass prism in such a manner that its edges are placed horizontally 
(Fig. 234), and that the beam enters it obliquely by one of its surfaces, 
we shall see on the screen, at a certain distance above the point where 
the spot of light appeared before the interposition of the prism, a pro- 
longed luminous band, formed of a series of extremely bright colours ; 
this band is called the solar spectrum. The following is the order 
in which the colours succeed each other when the prism has its base 
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upwards; the order is the reverse when the base is turned down- 
wards. At the lower extremity of the spectrum is a bright, full red, 
to which succeeds an orange tint, and this passes by imperceptible 
gradations into a magnificent straw-yellow. Then comes a gi-een of 
remarkable purity and intensity ; then a greenish blue tint ; and then 
a decided blue colour, which becomes eventually indigo. After the 
indigo succeeds violet ; the palest shade of which ends the spectrum. 



Fio. 234.— Decomposition of light by the pnsin. Unequal refraiigibility of the colours of the spcctruin. 


Plate II., Fig. 1, shows the series of colours of the solar spectrum 
as obtained by a prism filled with bi-sulphide of carbon. Thus a ray 
of white light is, as we have before stated, the reunion of a series of 
coloured rays, of which we have mentioned only the principal ; for 
the transition of one colour into another is made in such an imper- 
ceptible manner, that there is no abrupt change of colour nor solu- 
tion of continuity.' Such is the phenomenon of tlie decomposition, or 
analysis, of white light, which is also called the dispemon of the 
coloured rays. 

* Except by the very fine black lines, of whicJi we sliull speak lurtlier on 
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The dispersion of light by refraction is manifested to ua every 
day by numerous phenomena, some of which the ancients also ob- 
served, but without suspecting the tnie cause. Precious stones, such 
as diamonds, emit lights of different colours ; and the decomposi- 
tion of light by one of its facets is not one of the least beauties of 
this precious substance. The rainbow is a phenomenon due to the 
same cause, as we shall show when we come to the description of 
meteors. It is the same with the various colours which tint the clouds 
and atmospheric strata at the time of the stmriae or mxxmU Lastly, 
in glass vessels containing transparent liquids^ and in ineces of glass 
cot as lustres, we aee in certain directions iridescent {^resenting 

the colours of the spectrum in all tbeii' pnrii^, 

A second experiment proves that each the oolotn of the 
speetmm is rimple, and that the degree of rehangihiHty inoteases ftm 
the red to the violet This experiment consists in allowi^ a narrow 
beam of the coloured light to pass through a snail hole made in the 
screen, at the point where the red light lalls, for instance { when this 
is received on a second screen (Fig. 234), it forms a red image at a 
point which is carefully noted. If, instead of receiving it directly on 
this screen, a second prism is interposed, the luminous beam is again 
deviated to a higher point than before. But ^he new image is red 
like the first, and of the same form if the prism is properly placed J 
therefore, the red light of the spectrum cannot be decomposed. The 
same experiment, repeated with other colours, gives analogous results. 
All the colours of the solar spectrum then are undecomposable or 
simple; but their refrangibility increases, for it is noticed that the 
distances between the direct images of the colours on the screen and 
the images obtained by Tefraclion in the second prism are greater as 
the colour is nearer the extreme violet of the spectrum. 

If, instead of a prism formed of dint-glass, we use prisms of other 
solid or liquid refractive substances, we obtain spectia more or less 
brilliant, and more or less elongated; if the prisms are olourless, 
the spectra are composed of the above colours, arranged in the same 
order; but their proportions— that is, the spaces occupied by each of 
them — ^vary according to the nature of the substance, whilst the order 
of the colours remains the same. Flint-glass, among solids, gives the 
most extended spectrum, especially at the violet end, and bi-sulphide 
of carbon among liquids. 
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The angle of the prism also influences the length of the spectrum 
produced, which is greater os the angle is more obtuse. This fact may 
be easily proved experimentally, by the aid of prisms having various 
angles, of whicn we have spoken above. Thus, white light is decom- 
posed by refraction into rays differently coloured, and the colour of 
each of the rays corresponds to a particular degree of refrangibility. 

This is the onalysis of light. 

But, if :rch is indeed the composition of light, white light ought 
to ue prod -c^'d by urutmg all the colours of the spectrum in proper 
proportion*^ 

Varioup experiments confirm this consequence of the analysis 



Fio. 235.— 'Becompotitioii of light by a lens. 


of^ light. Most of them are due to Newton, who described them 
in his “ Optics, and they are reproduced in the present day with 
very slight m 'diP^’ations. The most simple experiment of this 
nature consistb ^ceiving on a converging lens the solar spectrum 
prod’.ced by a prism. On placing a screen of white paper at the 
focus wnero the rays of the different colours are brought to a point (it 
is the conjugate focus of the point whence the rays emerge from the 
prism) a white imagu of the sun is seen (Fig. 235). By bringing the 
screen nearer to the lens, the separated coloured rays again reappear, 
brighter as the screen is gradually brought nearer the lens. On the 
other hand, if the screen is moved away from the lens, starting from the 
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,oint of convergence, the colours agiiin ai.}«>ar, so that the red, for- 
Lrlv at the bottom, is now at the top; and the violet, wliich was at 
the top now occupies the lower portion of the coloured band. By 
usiiK' two prisms of the same substance and angle, but placed in 
reveL positions, as in Fig. 236, the beam of white light which falls 
on the first prism is divided into differently coloured divergent rays; 
but refraction brings them to parallelism on their emergence from 
the second prism, and, instead of a spectrum, a beam of white light, 
produced by the reunion of the differently coloured rays, is seem 
But the upper edge of the image received on the screen is red, and 
the lower one violet; because, among all the of white light 

forming the beaip, the 
metth ^ 

to speetxft i&e ookurs 
of which rennite, while 
the extreme rays of the 
spectrum are not super- 
posed on any other colour, 
and recomposition can- 
not be effected at these 
points. 

Two spectra obtained 

Fio. 236 ,— Iieoonij»o 8 ltion of Jight by priMiis. HiefUtlS of tWO diffsrSUt 

prisms and projected in inverse directions on a screen give white 
light at the place where the col urs are superposed 

If the spectrum given by one prism is observed with a second 
prism, a position may be found in which the image received by the 
eye is round and white. * 

All of these experiments, and others also, are described by N'ewton 
with admirable clearness and simplicity. “ Hitherto,” he says, “ I 
have produced white by mixing the colours produced by prisms. 
Now, in order to mix the colours of natural bodies, take water slightly 
thiekened by means of soap, and agitate it until it becomes frothy. 
When this froth has come to a state of rest, if you examine it 
attentively, you will see various colours on the surface of each 
bubble of which the froth consists. But if you remove to such a 
distance that you cannot distinguish tlie various colours, the froth 
will appear perfectly white.” Optics,” Book I.) 
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He also tried to obtain a white tint by the mixture of certain 
proportions of various coloured powders. Orpiment (orange-yellow 
sulphide of arsenic) mixed with purple, green, brown, and blue, 
gave him a composition of an ash-coloured grey, which, when exposed 
to sunlight and compared with a piece of white paper of the same 
size placed by the side of the mixture and in the shade, appeared of 
a brilliant white. Newton explains the grey colour of mixtures of 
this kind by the absorption of light, and it was to obviate this 
diminution of brightness that he thought it better to illuminate the 
composition strongly by the solar rays. 

Lastly, if a disc, divided into sectors coloured with the prin- 
cipal scolours of the 
spectrum^ is caused to 
revolve rapidly, in pro- 
portion as the rotation 
increases, the indi- 
vidual colours disap- 
pear from the eye. 

The disc ultimately 
assumes a tint which 
approximates to white 
according as the true 
proportion of the dif- 
ferent colourn has been 
the better observed. 

It will be understood 

that when the succes- Pjq 237,— .BecompOBltlon of white light by a revolving disc. 

sive impressions of the 

different colours 011 the retina are confused, in consequence of the 
rapidity of the movement, it is as if the rays made their impres- 
sion simultaneously, and the sensation which is produced is that 
of white. The same experiment can be very simply shown by 
spinning a top, the surface of which is divided into sectors, in the 
direction of meridional lines, and painted with the colours ot the 
spectrum. This will appear white or a greyish-white in proportion 
as its rotation is the more rapid, and the colours will gradually 
reappear as the motion slackens. 

The phenomena which we have just described are produced 
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YaU But it must not be forgotten that by this term 
by solar ig > • , 3 

rj^ziTri “ .i» ““ 

cloud,, to .tm»pkc™, .»<i to llsht Of the moon uud plnue.^ 
“w b, men, «t . priem, to,. g.vu .petra of very vanabU 
bXle.., bu, toir oompoaition a, regam, <»lo«red ray, « prm,.aly 
the same as that of the solar spectrum. 



Fio 238 ,— Unequal refrangibility of various colours. 

Lights proceeding from other sources, stars, artificial flames, the 
passage of electricity, either in physical apparatus or in storms, all 
produce spectra, in which the colours are disposed in the same order 
as the colours of the solar spectrum. But generally speaking the 
phenomenon is less brilliant, and, as we shaU soon see, it happens 
in some cases that certain colours are not seen, and are found to be 
replaced by dark lines. 
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The experiments which serve to show that the different colours 
of the spectrum give, by their reunion, white light, are as conclusive 
when we use the coloured rays of the spectrum, as when the colours 
of illuminated bodies are employed. This is in itself sufficient to 
prove that these latter colours are, like those of luminous sources, 
unequally refrangible. But Newton made direct experiments on this 
difference by examining with a prism a piece of paper, the two halves 
of which were differently coloured, the one being red, the other 
blue. The prism and the paper were placed in front of a window, as 
shown in Fig. 238, and he noticed that the two halves of the paper 
appeared unequally deviated, the blue half being lower than the red, 
so that the paper appeared divided into two parts, the one no longer 
a continuation of the other ; the reverse happened when the angle 
the prism was placed in the oontrary direction ; therefore blue is 
mare refrangible than red. 



Pro. 23». —Unequal i-efrangibllities of Biinple colours. Newton’s experiment. 


By receiving on a screen of white paper placed behind a lens 
the images of the same paper illuminated by a candle, Newton like- 
wise discovered that the screen must be placed at different distances 
to obtain clear images of the blue half and the red. 

A black silk cord which was twisted round the paper enabled 
him to determine with greater facility the place where the image of 
each colour was formed with distinctness, for, in other places, the 
images of the threads were confused. For the blue half the distance 
of the image to the lens was less thau in the case of the red half, 
which again proves that the blue is more refrangible than the red. 
These two experiments are the first described by Newton in his 
Optics.” 

That which we call the natural colour of a body is the colour 
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which is presented to ns when it is illuminated by a very pure white 
light, as by sunlight. If its surface has the property of absorbing all 
the coloured rays of the spectrum with the exception of one, red for 
example, the body appears to us red, because it only reflects to our 
eye the red rays of the spectrum. If this surface absorbs but a limited 
number of coloured rays, the colour of the body will be that which 
proceeds from the mixture of the non-absorbed rays; and this 
explains the considerable number of colours and shades of bodies, 
which indeed are much more varied that those of which the 
spectrum itself is composed. 

That substance which is able to reflect in an equal proportion all 
the colours which compose white light, is itself white, and it is 
brighter according as this proportion is greater. On the other hand, as 
this proportion diminishes, the white colour diminishes in intensity, 
and becomes a deeper and deeper grey, lastly attaining black, when the 
absorption of all the coloured rays of the spectrum is as complete as 
possible. Black bodies are therefore those whose molecular constitu- 
tion is such, that all the rays which constitute white light are 
absorbed by their surface ; whilst white bodies are those which reflect 
them all, and coloured bodies are those which reflect certain rays and 
absorb others. If this explanation is true, it is susceptible of many 
experimental verifications. 

Let us take a white body and arrange it so that it only receives 
the yellow rays of the spectrum. This is easily done by placing it 
in a dark chamber, and admitting only the yellow rays of the spec- 
trum obtained by means of a prism. The body will appear yellow. 
It would be red, green, blue, &c., if it were lighted up by red, green, or 
blue rays. On the contrary, a black body will remain black whatever 
the colour by which it is illuminated. Lastly, a red body will appear 
of a deep red, if it is lighted up with the light proceeding from the 
red rays of the spectrum, whilst it will appear black if we expose it 
to the rays of other colours. 

Experiment confirms these results. It is observed, however, that 
coloured bodies take the tint of the rays wliich illuminate them, even 
when these rays are not of the colour of these bodies ; and that this 
tint is much brighter where there is greater analogy between their 
own colour and that of the rays with which they are illuminated. 
Thus vermilion placed in red appears of a most brilliant red ; in 
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the orange and yellow, it seems an orange and yellow, but its bright- 
ness is less. The green rays also give it their colour, but, on account 
of the great inaptitude of the red to reflect the green light, it appears 
dark and dull ; it becomes still more so in the blue, and, in iudigo and 
violet, it is nearly black. On the other hand, a piece of dark blue or 
Prussian blue paper takes an extraordinary brilliancy when exposed 
to the indigo rays. In green it becomes green, but not very bright ; 
in red, it appears nearly black.” (Sir John Herschel.) 

Newton’s theory must therefore be thus understood : that the sur- 
faces of coloured bodies are generally apt to reflect the rays of a 
certain colour in a much greater quantity than those of other rays ; 
and that gives them their predominant colour. These surfaces, never- 
theless, do not entirely absorb the other rays, and that prevents them 
from being perfectly black when they are iWuminated by ccAouied 
lights different from those which they generally reflect. 

The colours of bodies are seldom identical with those composing 
the solar spectrum, as they are principally composite; evidence 
of which can be obtained by submitting them singly to analysis by 
the prism. This analysis gives a spectrum formed of various simple 
colours, the mixture producing the particular colour observed. It is 
sufficient to look at a coloured object, as a flower or a piece of dyed 
stuff, through a prism, to see that the edges of the image, parallel to 
the edge of the prism, are banded like the rainbow. 

If, instead of illuminating a coloured body by the white light of 
the sun, or by one or other of the simple colours of which this 
light is composed, we use other luminous sources, such as the light of 
a lamp or artificial flames, the colour is found to be altered. Thus 
we all know that green appears blue by the light of a lamp. But 
let us first finish what we have to say of Newton’s theory concerning 
the colours of non-luminous bodies. 

In endeavouring to penetrate more deeply into the causes of this 
phenomenon, Newton supposed that the incident light is decomposed 
at the surface ; one part is absorbed, — extinguished in opaque bodies 
and transmitted in transparent ones ; the other part is reflected by the 
superficial molecules, — at a very little depth in opaque bodies, and at 
any depth in transparent ones. This explains why, in the latter, the 
colour of transmitted light is generally different from that of reflected 
light For example, we have seen that gold reduced to extremely 
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thin leaves allows a greenish blue light to pass through it, while its 
reflected colour is yellow, or reddish yellow. ^Halley, having 
descended to a depth of several fathoms in a diving bell, saw that the 
upper part of his hand, on which fell the solar rays after passing 
through a glazed opening, was of a crimson colour ; the under part, 
which was illuminated by light reflected from deep water, appeared 
green ; whence Newton concluded that water allowed the red rays 
to pass through it and reflect the violet and blue.” (Daguin.) 

We must distinguish between light reflected regularly, or specii* 
liirly, and that diflTused light which is scattered from the surfaces of 
bodies. Ttie first has nothing to do with the colour of bodies ; and 
indeed we know that perfectly polished bodies represent the images 
of the bodies they reflect, coloured like the bodies themselves ; while 
their own colour remains unperceived. 

To what modification is light which is diffusely reflected sub- 
mitted ? How does the structure of bodies act on the different 
coloured rays, so as to reflect some and extinguish others ? Is it the 
form, density, refractive power of the molecules, or, rather, is it these 
united elements which give jdace to the phenomenon of various 
colorations? These are excessively subtle questions, which cannot 
be answered with exactitude in the present condition of science. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COLOURS. 

Classification of colours— Tones and scale of the colours of the solar spectrum, after 
the method of M. Chevreul — Chromatic circles of pure and subdued colours ; 
tones and scales— Complementary colours. 

T he white light of the sun, decomposed by means of a prism, 
produces a series of colouts which correspond, as we have 
seen, to different degrees of refrangibility. These colours are, so to 
speak, infinite in number, as they pass from one end of the 
spectrum to the other by imperceptible shades ; but it is customary 
to distinguish seven principal colours, the names of which, taken 
in their natural order, form a crude Alexandrian verse : 

Yiolct, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 

Some physicists, believing in the possibility of reproducing some 
of these colours by the mixture of others, — green, for example, being 
obtained by the juxtaposition of yellow and blue, violet by that of 
blue and red, and so on, — ^liave endeavoured to prove that the spec- 
trum is only formed of three elementary colours. According to 
Brewster these colours would be red, yellow, and blue ; according to 
Young, red, green, and violet. The proportions in which they are 
mixed in the different parts of the spectrum would account for the 
variety of shades of which it is composed. In the present day, these 
theories are rejected ; the experiments by which they were supported 
having been proved to be inexact. All the colours of the spectrum 
are therefore simple colours, the number of which can be considered 
as infinite ; although, in practice, they are reduced to seven principal 
colours. 

White is not a simple colour, but, on the contrary, the most 
complex of the composite colours. Black is not a colour; it is 
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the complete absence of aU light. As to the composite colours 
•which natural bodies present to us, they are due to combinations, 
in various proportions, of all the elementary colours. 

A very simple experiment proves that the combination of all the 
rays of the spectrum is necessary to produce perfect light. It consists 
in intercepting a certain portion of the spectrum before it falls on 
the lens which is used for the recomposition of the light. Thus, 
if the violet be intercepted, the white will acquire a tinge of 
yellow ; if the blue and green be successively stopped, this yellow 
tinge will grow* more and more ruddy, and pass through scarlet 
to orange and blood-red. If> on the other hand, the red end of the 
spectrum be stopped and more and more of the less refrangible por- 
tion thus successively abstracted from the beam, the white will pass 
first into pale, and then to vivid green, blue-green, Hue, and finally 
into violet If the middle portion of the spectrum be intercepted, 
the remaining rays, concentrated, produce various shades of purple, 
crimson, or plum-colour, according to the portion by which it is 
thus rendered deficient from white light; and, by varying the 
intercepted rays, any variety of colours may be produced; twt i$ 
there any shade of colour in nature which may not thus le exactly 
imitated with a hrilliancy and richness su^rpassing that of any 
artificial colouring. 

The number of composite colours, obtained by the combination 
of simple colours, or the different coloured ra}’s of the spectrum, 
increases to an almost indefin'te amount. But we shall presently 
see that it is possible to increase them still more, either by the 
addition of a certain quantity of white light, or by the mixture 
of black in various proportions. 

Two colours which, by their combination, produce white are 
called complementary colours. 

Tliere is a very simple method of determining the groups of 
colours which possess this property : it consists in the interception, 
as it issues from a lens, of a portion of the convergent beam 
about to meet at the focus. This portion received on a second 
prism will be deviated, and will give a colour which will be evidently 
complementaiy to the colour produced at the focus of the lens, as 
before their separation they formed white. 

Helmholtz discovered, by a different process, which consisted in 
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receiving the spectrum colours through slits in a screen and then 
concentrating them by a lens, that there is an indefinite number 
of groups of two colours susceptible of forming, by their mixture, 
perfect while. The following are some of the results obtained by 
that physicist : — 

Coinplementary Colouw. IntensltleB of the two Colour*. 


Violet — greenish yellow . . 

> . • 

. 1 — 

10 

Indigo — yellow . . . , . 

. . . 

. 1 — 

4 

Blue — orange . . . • 

• * • 

. 1 — 

1 

Greenish blue — red . . • 

• • • 

. 1 — 

0-44 


The ntimbears follow these groups measure the relative iih 

tensities of each of the colours and refer to a bright light; 
they vary when the incident light itself varies in intensity. 
Helmholtz has devised an extremely simple method of studying 
the resultant of the mixture of two colours, which are placed 
on two adjacent discs. When an unsilvered glass is placed 
vertically between them, one of the discs is seen directly; the 
other through the transparent plate. Moreover, the first is seen a 
second time, by reflection. If it is then placed in such a position 
that its image appears superposed upon the disc seen through 
the glass, the two colours will be found naturally blended, and 
one can easily judge of the shade produced by tlieir composition. 
Thus, also, two discs, coloured, the one by chrome yellow, the 
other by cobalt blue, produce pure white ; which proves that these 
colours are complementary. 

To sum up, a simple or composite colour always has its comple- 
mentary colour ; moreover, it has an infinity of them, for if to the 
complementary colour we add white liglit in variable proportions^ 
the resultant can only be white. But this rule can only be 
applied to clear colours, that is to say, those which are not altered 
by any proportion of black ; in this case, instead of perfect white, 
a grey or greyish- white would be obtained. 

Lastly, the mixture of complementary colours only produces 
white when it is not a material mixture ; if material colours are used, 
moistened in whatever way, or even in a pulverulent state, the 
mixture will only give a more or less decided grey. If the colours, 
whether simple or composite, are indefinite in number ; if the mix- 
ture in different proportions of white or black again multiplies that 
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number; it is no less true that the eye can only appreciate a limited 
quantity. Yet, if it were .possible to collect in one mih all the 
shades of colours presented to us by Nature, and to distinguish 
them from each other, we should be astonished at the richness and 
magnificence of that palette. The loaves and flowers of plants, 
the'" skins of animals, the brilliant colours wdiicli the feathers of 
birds possess, the wings of butterflies and other insects, shades 
of different minerals and shells, would furnish elements of tlie 
innumerable series of natural colours, and would pass from one 
shade to another by imperceptible gradations. Thus we could 
have a classification of colours derived from natural objects. 

Colours used in the arts are i)robably much more restricted ; we 
can nevertheless form an idea of their number by this fact — that 
the Itornans used, it is said, more than 30,000 tints in their mosaics. 

But even this number, precisely because it is considerable, causes 
the want to he felt of a proper classification of colours and their 
sliades, which would enable them to be defined by showing their 
rolationsliip to a fixed type, determined once for all. We all know 
that, in industries and the arts, the nomenclature of colours is 
veiy arbitraiy or, at least, varies in one art or industry from another : 
the names are borrowed from natural objects, minerals, flowers, 
fruits, and animals, but there is no line of gradation between them. 
In order to obviate the inconveniences resulting from this confusion, 
M. Chevreul, celebrated for his chemical labours and his study of 
colours, proposed a classification of colours and their shades. The 
principles and basis of this we will now describe. 

According to M. Chevreul, a substance possessing any one of the 
colours of the spectrum can only be modified in four different ways : 

1. By white, which reduces it in intensity. 

2. By black, which diminishes its specific intensity. 

3. By a certain colour, which changes the specific property with- 
out rendering it less bright. 

4. By a certain colour wliich changes the specific property 
and renders it less bright, so that if the effect is cariied to the 
highest degree, it results in black or normal grey, represented by 
black mixed with white in a certain proportion. 

To express all these modifications, M. Chevreul uses the following 
expressions, which once defined can no longer be equivocal ; 
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He calls the tones of a colour the different degrees of intensity 
of which this colour is susceptible, according as the matter which 
presents it is pure or simply mixed with white or black ; the scale^ 
the whole of the tones of the same colour ; the skodos of a colour, 
the modifications which it undergoes by the addition of another 
colour which clianges it without rendering it less bright; lastly, 
the subdued scalCy the scale whose light tones as well as the dark 
ones are tarnished with black. M. Clievreul obtained a scale 
sufficiently extensive for the principal colours and their tones and 
shades by the following means : — 

Having divided a circle into seventy-two equal sections, he placed, 
at equal distances, three patterns of tinted wool, one red, another 
yellow, the third blue ; as fresh and pure as possible, and of the 
same intensity of colour. Between these three sections, and at 
an equal distance from each, he placed orange between the red and 
yellow, green between this latter and the blue, and violet between 
the blue and red. By continuing in the same manner succesive 
intercalations of intermediate colours and shades, he at last ob- 
tained what he called a chromatic circle of fresh colours, so as to 
reproduce the spectrum of solar light. 

When these seventy-two shades were obtained, he took each 
of them to make a complete scale formed by the addition of 
increasing quantities of white and black, in order to have ten sub- 
dued tones and ten tones of the same colour rendered clearer by white. 
Each scale therefore comprised, from pure white to pure black, 
which were the extremities, twenty different tones, of which the 
pure colour is the tenth, starting from white.^ 

From this first combination tliere are already 1,440 different 
tones, all deduced from the chromatic scale of pure colours; but 
in successively subduing the seventy-two tones of this circle by 
the addition of 1, 2, 3, &c. tenths of black, nine circles of subdued 
colours are formed ; and each of the seventy-two tones which 
they comprise becoming in its turn the type of a scale of twenty 
new ones proceeding from white to black, there follows, for the 
complete series, a scale of 14,400 tones, to which must be again 

‘ Des Oouleurs et de leurs Applicationsaux Arts iiidiistricls d Vaidc des Cercles 
c romatiqueB." TJie qIP work is accompanied by twenty-Beven steel 
engi'avings, colouied by Rene Digeon. 
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added the twenty tones of normal grey, which make li,420 
different tones. 

It is evident that such an extensive scale ought to suffice for 
most of tlie scientific and industrial applications, and will most 
frequently exceed the wants of artists. Unfortunately, the rigo- 
rously exact material reproduction of all tliese colours is of great 
difficulty, and it is no less difficult to preserve the types when 
once they are obtained. The chromatic construction of M. Chevreul 
must be reproduced in unalterable colours, — for instance, in pictures 
enamelled on porcelain. Scientific research would not be less 
interested than the arts to possess fixed types, to which the colours 
of natural objects, so often changed by time, w'ould be brought 
back again by the help of the order of numbers, and thus made 
easy of reproduction. M. liadde has recently patented a colour 
gauge, with about 10,000 shades of colour, and be claims for it: — 

1. That he can reproduce the colours in it with absolute 
accuracy. 

2. That as the colouring material is worked into the texture 
of the substance in w'hich it appears, it is indestructible and 
unalterable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LINES OF THE SOLAR SPECTRUM. 


Tlie discoveries of Wollaston and Fraunhofer ; darlf lines distributed through the 
different parts of the solar spectrum— -Spectral lines of other luminous sources 
— Spectrum analysis ; speetrum of metals ; inversion of the spectra of ttames 
—Chemical analj^sis of tlie atmosphere of the sun, of the light of stars, nebulie^ 
and comets. 

N ewton, in studying the different parts of the solar spectrum, 
by means first of circular and afterwards of elongated apertures, 
could not distinguish any indication of the precise limits of its 
various colours: they appeared to blend with one another in an 
imperceptible manner and without interruption. He was persuaded^ 
however, by his experiments, that the coloured rays which constitute 
white light possess, from the extreme red to the extreme violet, 
all possible degrees of refrangibility, and he regarded each of these 
rays as simple and homogeneous, imagining that the light de- 
composed by the prism was spread out in a continuous manner 
throughout the whole spectrum. 

It is curious that Newton did not go further — that he did not 
reduce the aperture to a fine line of light, in which case the colours 
would have been seen in all their purity, and would not have been 
mixed and confused by the overlapping of each colour on its 
neighbour. 

This step in advance was reserved for the beginning of the present 
century, and then a gmat discovery was made. It was found that 
here and there in the different colours there were gaps in the light •, 
in other words, that there were dark lines in the suns spectrum. 
Tills was first detected by Wollaston in 1802, but the discovery waa 
independently made and largely elaborated by Fraunhofer, 

c o 2 
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Joseph Fraunhofer, who was bom in 1787, at Straubing, a little 
town in Bavaria, was the son of a glazier. He was at first a worker 
in glass, but, by labour and perseverance, he succeeded in meriting the 
reputation of being the most ingenious and learned optician of our 
century. Fraunhofer was not satisfied with bringing the con- 
struction of optical instruments to a perfection then unknown; 
but, being a consummate observer, he employed- the instruments 
which he manufactured, to make various discoveries, amongst which, 
that to which we have referred is one of the most curious and 
most fruitful in its results. 

In the attempt to measure the refractive indices of the coloured 
rays, and to find particular points in the spectrum capable of being 
used as marks, Fraunhofer discovered the great fact, that the light 
of the solar spectrum is not continuous, but that it is divided by 
a multitude of fine black lines, which form so many sharp inter- 
ruptions in the luminous band. 

In this experiment, which requires the most delicate manipula- 
tion, he made use of a prism of pure flint-glass, free from striae, 
upon which a beam of sunlight, which had previously passed 
through a very fine slit parallel to the edge of the prism, was caused 
to fall The spectrum thus obtained, when observed by means of a 
magnifying glass, showed him, instead of a continuous band in which 
the colours blended into each other without interruption, a ribbon 
crossed in the direction of its width, with numerous dark and black 
lines very unequally spread over the spectrum. The distribution of 
these lines did not appear to have any relation to the tints of the 
principal colours. 

Fraunhofer varied this experiment in a variety of ways ; but, 
as long as the luminous source was sunlight, either direct or re- 
flected, the same dark lines always appeared, and they preserved the 
same relations of order and intensity. If, instead of a flint-glass 
prism, a prism of any other substance, liquid or solid, be employed, 
the distances between the lines vary, but otherwise they always 
occupy the same positions relative to the colours of the spectrum. 

The illustrious optician of Munich studied this remarkable 
phenomenon with infinite care ; he determined, with great precision, 
the positions of 580 dark lines, and, for use as marks and com- 
parison, he distinguished among this number eight principal lines, 
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which he called bjr 
the first letters of the 
alphabet. The solar 
spectrum of Plate II. 
shows the position of 
these lines, as they 
were obtained with 
a prism filled with 
bisulphide of carbon. 
The lines A, b, o, 
are all found in the 
red, the first at the 
extremity of the spec- 
trum, the second at 
the middle of the red, 
and the third at a 
little distance from 
the orange. The 
double line d forms 
nearly the limit of the 
orange near the green ; 
E in the middle of this 
last colour ; F at the 
middle of the blue ; 
G and the double line 
H are, one at the end 
of the indigo towards 
the blue, the other at 
the end of the violet. 
Since 1817, when 
Fraunhofer observed 
the lines which bear 
his name, new dark 
lines have been no- 
ticed, and, at the pre- 
sent day, more than 
2,000 have been 
mapped by Kirch- 
hofif and Angstrom. 
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The more repeat researches of Eutherford and Lockyer have in- 
creased the number of the definitions indefinitely. 

We obtain some idea of this multitude of lines in examining 
Fig. 240, which reproduces a portion of the solar spectrum, com- 
prised between the principal lines d and E. Sir David Brewster, who 
was much occupied in these researches, in addition to the usual precau- 
tions indispensable in obtaining a clear and pure spectrum, increased 
the sensibility of liis sight by using ammonia gas, the dissolving 
action of which dettroyed the fluid veil which covers the surface 
of the eye. 

Fraunhofer did not confine himself to the study of the lines which 
break the continuity of liglit in the solar spectrum ; he also applied 
liis beautiful method of observation to the spectra of other sources of 
light. And at first, as was to be supposed, he found tlie same lines in 
the bodies which reflected solar light to us, such as clouds or pure 
sky, moon and planets : the lines were the same, but they possessed 
less intensity. By observing the spectrum of the brightest star, 
Sirius for example, he found it also crossed by dark lines : but much 
less numerous and not distributed in the same manner as in the 
solar spectrum; moreover, ho discovered that the lines varied in 
the various stars. Lastly, he ap])lied the same method of observa- 
tion to the electric light; and, instead of dark lines, he saw in 
this spectrum a certain number of bright lines. 

Such are the celebrated experiments which served as starting 
points to a series of brilliant discoveries, the whole of which now 
constitute one of the most important branches of optics, and aid 
chemistry by the most ingenious and delicate method of analysis. 
We will now endeavour to give some idea of this method, known 
as spectrum analysis, 

Solar and stellar spectra are, as we have seen, striped with dark 
lines which indicate interruptions in the emission of light, and 
prove, contrary to what was at first believed, that in the light 
proceeding from these light sources there are not rays which possess 
every possible degree of refrangibility. The contrary effect takes 
place in the spectra of all incandescent bodies, either in the solid, 
liquid, or densely gaseous condition : the spectra of these lights are 
continuous : there are no breaks in the spectrum. 

Vapours and gases, however, which are not dense give different 
results. If we introduce into an artificial flame, such as a jet of gas 
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or a spirit-lamp, certain metallic substances, which the high tempera- 
ture of the source can convert into vapour, continuous spectra are no 
longer observed, but bright lines separated by wide, comparatively 
dark, intervals : Fraunhofer had already remarked this. Gases also, 
rendered incandescent by the electric spark, give similar spectra. 

Since his time, the fact has been studied in all its phases and 
by various methods. It has been discovered that the bright lines 
of metallic vapours, and gases when not veiy dense, vary, in number 



Pia. 241.— Spectroscope. 


and position, according to the metal or gas ; and the spectra cliange 
as the pressure of the gas is altered. 

To study spectra of this kind, physicists employ instruments 
called spectroscopes. Fig. 241 represents one of these. The flame 
of a gas-lamp is placed in the axis of a lens to which light pene- 
trates through a narrow slit ; the slit and lens forming what is 
called the collimator. The slit being in the focus of the lens, the 
light passes through the prism in a parallel beam. The light which 
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passes through the refractive medium is made to form an image of 
the slit at the focus of another lens, which image is examined by 
an eyepiece. This arrangement, which is a great improvement upon 
that adopted by Fraunhofer, is due to an English optician of great 
celebrity, Mr. Simms. 

To obtain the spectrum of the vapour of a metal, for instance that 
of sodium, we introduce into the flame of a lamp a platinum wire, 
impregnated with a concentrated solution of salt, of which this 
metal forms the base, sea-salt (chloride of sodium) for instance. 
We soon perceive a yellow ray of great intensity and sharp out- 
line. This is the only line of the sodium spectrum. (Plate II.) 

The vapour of lithium gives two principal lines, one a pale yellow, 
the other red and bright; potassium gives two characteristic lines, 
red and violet, accompanied by yellow and green lines ; calcium 
gives a very bright green line, one orange, and one blue ; strontium 
gives eight lines, six of which are red, one orange and one blue ; 
barium, two green lines ; thallium, one green line, remarkable for its 
brilliancy. 

The vapours of a great number of simple bodies have thus been 
studied, the bright lines of their spectra discovered, and their position 
fixed. No two vapours or gases have the same spectrum. Hence 
results a new method of analysis, which is so delicate that a millionth 
part of a milligramme of sodium is sufficient to show immediately 
the characteristic yellow ray of the spectrum of this metal. Two 
German chemists and physicists, MM. Kirchhoff and Bunsen, were 
the first to bring spectrum analysis to a high degree of precision. 

I take,” says M. Bunsen, ‘‘ a mixture of the chlorides of alkaline 
metals and earths, — sodium, potassium, lithium, barium, strontium, 
and calcium, — containing at most a hundred thousandth of a milli- 
gramme of each of these substances; I place this mixture in the 
flame and observe the result. At first, the intense yellow line of 
the sodium appears on a backgroimd of a continuous very pale 
spectrum ; when it begins to be less sensible and the sea salt is 
volatilized, the pale lines of the potassium appear ; they are 
followed by the red line of the lithium, wliich soon disappears, 
whilst the green rays of the barium appear in all their intensity. 
The salts of sodium, potassium, lithium, and barium are therefore 
entirely volatilized ; a few instants after, the calcium and strontium 
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Enes come out, as if a veil has been removed, and gradually attain 
their form and characteristic hrilliancy. 


By the help of spectrum analysis, the presence of sodium has 
been determined in the air and the dust floating about in a room. 
The sensibility of the reaction of this metal is so great, that spectro- 
scopic observers are obliged to take all kinds of precautions to 
prevent the appearance of the sodium line ; even if we dust a book 
near the instrument, the yellow sodium line immediately appears. 

Five new metals have been discovered by this method: the 
two first, ceesinm and rubidium, by MM. Bunsen and Kirchhoff ; the 
third, thallium, by Mr. Crookes and M. Lamy ; the fourth, indium, by 
MM. Eeich and Eichter; the fifth, gallium, so recently that it is 
difficult to say to what family of elements it belongs. I^f. Odling*s 
discourse at the meeting of the British Association at Plymouth in 
1877, contains the latest information with reference to it. The name 
caesium is given from the two blue lines in its spectrum ; rubidium 
from the red lines which characterize the spectrum of this metal; 
the name thallium recalls a beautiful green line, and that of indium 
a blue line near the indigo. 

In these various lines then we have the power of detecting 
the gases and the vapours of the various elements ; but this is not alL 
Eecent researches undertaken by Frankland and Lockyer have shown 
that certain spectra undergo great changes by varying the pressure, 
and that sotoe lines in various spectra widen out, and become diffused 
from increase of pressure, which also, when long continued, changes 
a typical gaseous spectrum — ^hydrogen, for instance — ^into a perfectly 
continuous one, similar to those of solids or liquids. 

Frankland and Lockyer have also shown that the various spectra 
produced by varying the pressure can be, to a certain extent, repro- 
duced by varying the quantity of any given vapour in a mixture. 
Such researches as these give us ground for hoping that in time 
this method of analysis may be employed quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively, and explain Bunsen’s experiment to which we have 
before referred. 

But we do not confine the power of the spectroscope to terres- 
trial matter ; it has gone further : problems can be investigated and 
solved by its means which had appeared inaccessible to human in- 
vestigations ; the study of the chemical composition of the heavenly 
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bodies, that of the sun and stars — these suns so prodigiously distant 
from us ; of nebulae, which telescopes show us plunged in the abysses 
of the ether at such distances that the imagination can scarcely 
fathom the depth, and of comets. 

Let us show in a few words how this has been done. 

If we place a jet of gas before the slit of a spectroscope, and 
lessen it so that it is scarcely perceptible, and burns with a bluish 
flame, we observe that, in this condition, it will give no spectrum ; 
there is complete darkness behind the prism. But, if a metallic 
salt is introduced into the flame, sea-salt for instance, the yellow 
ray of the sodium immediately appears, as we have just seen. If, 
at the same time, and in the same instrument, we introduce a 
solar ray in such a manner that the sodium spectrum and the 
solar spectrum are superposed, a perfect coincidence will be noticed 
in the position of the sodium yellow ray, and Fraunhofer's double 
dark line n. 

Now, for the sunlight let us substitute the intense light known 
as Drummond's light — obtained by heating a piece of lime in a gas 
burner into which a current of oxygen gas is introduced. The spec- 
trum of this light, seen alone, shows a bright spectrum of perfect 
continuity; that is, containing none of the dark lines of the solar 
spectrum. But if we interpose between the Drummond's light and 
the slit of the spectroscope a sodium flame, the yellow sodium line 
now gives place to a black line occupying precisely the same posi- 
tion as the bright line did when the brighter light source was not 
behind it. 

It is this phenomenon which M. Kirchhoff calls the "inversion 
of the spectra of flames." 

It has been proved in regard to a great number of metallic 
spectra. "If we cause,” he says, **sl solar ray to pass through a 
flame of lithium, we see in the spectrum, in place of the usual red 
line, a dark line, which rivals by its sharpness the most characteristic 
of Fraunhofer's lines, and which disappears on removing the lithium. 
The reversal of the bright lines of other metals is not so easily 
effected ; nevertheless, M. Bunsen and myself have been fortunate 
enough to invert the brightest lines of potassium, strontium, calcium, 
and barium. . . .” 

Now, what inference is to be drawn from this singular fact ? It 
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is that metallic vapours, endowed with the property of abundantly 
emitting certain coloured rays, in preference to others, absorb 
these same rays when they emanate from a more intensely luminous 
source and traverse them. Thus, sodium light, which emits yellow 
rays, absorbs the yellow rays of Drummond’s light on their passage 
through it. Hence results the black line, which occupies the same 
position in the continuous spectrum which the bright sodium line 
previously held. 

If this absorption is a general fact, it mmt he concluded that 
the hlach Imes observed in the solar speefrnm indicate the rcfcersal of 
as many hriglit lines hy metallic vapours in the atmosphere of the sun. 
This atmosphere, to us, acts the part of the sodium flame, and the 
bright light of the sun’s body that of the Diunimond’s light in the 
same experiment. 

This magnificent discovery, which has at one bound enabled us 
to become familiar with the constituents of the atmospheres of all 
the stars of heaven which are bright enough to show a spectrum, 
is generally accorded to Kirchhoff and Bunsen, but the credit of it 
is really due to an Englishman, Professor Stokes, who taught it as 
early as 1852, while Kirchhoff and Bunsen did not announce their 
discovery till 1859. 

The observational and experimental foundations on which Pro- 
fessor Stokes rested his teaching were as follows : ^ — 

(1) The discovery by Praunhofer of a coincidence between his 
double dark line D of the solar spectrum and a double bright line 
which he observed in the spectra of ordinary artificial flames. 

(2) A very rigorous experimental test of this coincidence by 
Professor W. H. Miller, which showed it to be accurate to an 
astonishing degree of minuteness. 

(3) The fact that the yellow light given out when salt is thrown 
on burning spirit consists almost solely of the two nearly identical 
qualities which constitute that double bright line. 

(4j Observations made by Stokes himself, which showed the bright 
line D to be absent in a candle-flame when the wick was snuffed 
clean so as not to project into the luminous envelope, and from an 
alcohol flame when the spirit was burned in a watch-glass. And 

^ See Sir W. Thomson’s Address as President of the British Association 
in 1871. 
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(6) Foucault's admirable discovery {L'lvMitid, Feb. 7, 1849), that 
the voltaic arc between charcoal points is "a medium which emits 
the rays n on its own account, and at the same time absorbs them 
when they come from another quarter.*' 

The conclusions, theoretical and practical, which Professor Stokes 
taught, and which Professor Thomson gave regularly afterwards in 
his public lectures in the University of Glasgow, were : — 

(1) That the double line D, whether bright or dark, is due to 
vapour of sodium. 

(2) That the ultimate atom of sodium is susceptible of regular 
elastic vibrations, like those of a tuning-fork, or of stringed musical 
instruments; that, like an instrument with two strings tuned to 
approximate unison, or an approximately circular elastic disk, it has 
two fundamental notes or vibrations of approximately equal pitch ; 
and that the periods of these vibrations are precisely the periods 
of the two slightly different yellow lights constituting the double 
bright line D. 

(3) That when vapour of sodium is at a high enough temperature 
to become itself a source of light, each atom executes these two 
fundamental vibrations simultaneously ; and that therefore the light 
proceeding from it is of the two qualities constituting the double 
bright line D. 

(4) That when vapour of sodium is present in space across which 
light from another source is propagated, its atoms, according to a 
well-known general principle of dynamics, are set to vibrate in 
either or both of those fundamental modes, if some of the incident 
light is of one or other of their periods, or some of one and some 
of the other ; so that the energy of the waves of those particular 
qualities of light is converted into thermal vibrations of the 
medium and dispersed in all directions, while light of all other 
qualities, even though very nearly agreeing with them, is trans- 
mitted with comparatively no loss. 

(5) That Fraunhofer's double dark line D of solar and stellar 
spectra is due to the presence of vapour of sodium in atmospheres 
surrounding the sun and those stars in whose spectra it had been 
observed, 

(6) That other vapours than sodium are to be found in the 
atmospheres of sun and stars by searching for substances producing 
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in the spectra of artificial flames bright Unes coinciding with other 
dark lines of the solar and stellar spectra than the Fraunhofer 
line D. 

Studying from this point of view the daxt lines of the solar 
spectrum, Bunsen and Kirchhoff were enabled to prove the coin- 
cidence of a great number of them with the bright lines of certain 
metals. For example, the seventy bright lines of iron, different in 
colour, width, and intensity, coincide, in every point of view, and 
precisely in the same way, with the seventy dark lines of the sun ; 
wliich makes it impossible to doubt that, in the solar atmosphere, 
iron exists in the state of vapour. In Fig. 240, a certain number 
of these lines are seen, marked Fe. The same savants discovered 
the presence of nine other simple bodies in the atmosphere of the 
sun, — hydrogen, copper, zinc, chromium, nickel, magnesium, barium, 
calcium, and sodium; and it is probable that to this list we may 
add cobalt, strontium, and cadmium. This work has recently been 
extended by the researches of Angstrom and Thalem From the 
absence of the characteristic lines of other metals, such as gold, 
silver, platinum, &c. in the solar spectrum, it was believed, at first, 
that these bodies are not found in the sun, at least in the outer 
strata which form its atmosphere ; but this conclusion is too absolute, 
as is shown by new researches due to M. Mitscherlich, which may 
probably be explained by the observations of Frankland and Lockyer 
before alluded to. 

We sum up then what we have stated, as follows : — 

Solids, liquids, and vapours and gases when dense, give us con 
timunts spectra withmt bright lines. Vapours and gases when not 
dense give us continuous spectra with bright lines. 

Changes in the lines composing the spectrum, and in ihe thicicness 
of the lines, are brought about by changes of pressure. 

Gases and vapours absorb those rays which they themselves emit if a 
brighter light source is behind them ; this absorptioyi is cordinuous or 
selective, as the radiatioyi is (^tinuous or selective. 

This is one among many results brought about by employing 
many prisms to give considerable dispersion, and therefore a very 
long spectrum. There is another which reads almost like a fairy 
tale ; so impossible does it at first sight appear, that we can thus 
measure the velocities of the stars in their paths, or the rate at 
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which solar storms travel by .such means: but of this, more 
presently. 

One of the recent advances in the application of the spectroscope 
to the examination of the celestial bodies arises from the following 
considerations : — 

The light from solid or liquid bodies is scattered broadcast, so 
to speak, by the prism into a long band of light, called a con- 
tinuous spectrum, because from one end of it to the other the light 
is persistent. 

The light from gaseous and vaporous bodies, on the contrary, 
is most brilliant in a few channels ; it is huahandedy and, instead of 
being scattered broadcast over a long band, is practically limited to 
a few lines in the band — ^in some cases to a very few lines. 

Hence, if we have two bodies, one solid or liquid and the other 
gaseous or vaporous, which give out exactly equal amounts of 
light, then the bright lines of the latter will be brighter than those 
parts of the spectrum of the other to which they correspond in 
colour or refrangibility. 

Again, if the gaseous or vaf)orous substance gives out but few 
lines, then, although the light which emanates from it may be much 
less brilliant than that radiated by a solid or liquid, the light may 
be so localized, and therefore intensified, in one case, and so spread 
out, and therefore diluted, in the other, that the bright lines from 
the feeble light source may in the spectroscope appear much brighter 
than the corresponding parts of the spectrum of the more lustrous 
solid body. Now’ here comes a very important point : supposing the 
continuous spectrum of a solid or liquid to be mixed with the dis- 
continuous spectrum of a gas, we can, by increasing the number of 
prisms in a spectroscope, dilute the continuous spectrum of the solid 
or liquid body very much indeed, and the dispersion will not 
seemingly reduce the brilliancy of the lines given out by the gas : 
as a consequence, the more dispersion w’e emidoy the brighter 
relatively will the lines of the gaseous spectrum appear, 

Let us apply this to the prominences seen round the sun in an 
eclipse. 

The reason why we do not see the prominences every day is that 
they are put out by the tremendous brightness of our atmosphere 
near the sun, a brightness due to the fact that the particles in the 
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atmosphere reflect to us the nearly continuous solar spectrum. There 
is, as it were, a battle between the light proceeding from the promi- 
nences and the light reflected by the atmosphere, and, except in 
eclipses, the victory always remains with the atmosphere. 

We see, however, in a moment, that by bringing a spectroscope 
on the field we might turn the tide of battle altogether, since the 
prominences are gaseous, as the reflected continuous spectrum is 
dispersed almost into invisibility, the brilliancy of the prominence 
lines scarcely suffering any diminution by the process. This reason- 
ing was first successfully put to the test by a distinguished French 
physicist, M. Janssen, in 18G8. 

Is it not wonderful, that the dispersion of light not only explains 
with such accuracy the chemical composition of the bodies whence 
it emanates, and preserves, after a passage of millions upon millions 
of miles, the traces of absorption of various rays, — a certain indi- 
cation of the presence of simple bodies suspended in an atmosphere 
which astronomers only suspected, and the existence of which is 
thus confirmed, — but enables us to measure velocities, and even to 
study the meteorology of our sun ? as we shall see shortly. Spec- 
trum analysis thus applied to sun, stars, planets, nebuli», comets, 
furnishes valuable indications as to the intimate constitution of 
these bodies, and solves problems which the most powerful optical 
instruments would doubtless never have unravelled.^ It is thus 
that the sciences mutually help each other: progress realized by 
one of them is nearly sure to promote new discoveries in others. 

1 For fuller particulars on this branch of the inquiry see The Heavens,” a 
companion work to this. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

SOLAB RADIATIONS. — GALORIFIO, LUMINOUS, AND CHEMICAL. 

Divisions of the spectrum ; maximum luminous intensity of the spectrum— 
Obscure or dark rays ; heat rays : chemical rays — Fluorescence, calorescence. 

T he different parts of the solar spectrum are distinguished not 
only by the unequal refrangibility of the rays which produce 
them, by their colours, and by the greater or less vividness of their 
brilliancy, but by their warming or calorific action, as well as by 
their power of modifying, to different degrees, certain substances in 
a chemical point of view. 

When the luminous intensities of the seven principal colours 
are compared together in the same spectrum, we at once perceive 
that the brightest portion is found in the yellow. From this 
point the brightness diminishes towards the red and the violet. 
We see, moreover, that the colours can be naturally divided into 
two classes: the first comprising the more luminous colours, red, 
yellow, and green ; the second, the darker colours, blue, indigo, and 
violet; there are continuations of the spectra in both directions 
which are invisible to the eye. Thus we have the ultra-red and 
the ultra-violet rays. In fact we must look upon the spectrum as 
composed of heat-rays, light-rays, and chemical rays, the second 
only of which are completely visible to us. A very simple experi- 
ment enables us to judge of the difference which exists between 
the illuminating powers of different colours: if we take the pages 
of a book, and receive the spectrum on the printed portion of the 
paper, we shall find that the characters can be easily read in the 
orange, yellow, and green; whilst it is scarcely possible to read 
those which receive the other colours. 

According to Fraunhofer, who /Studied photometrically the 
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luminous intensities of the colours of the spectrum, the maximum 
brightness is found between the lines d and e; but this point is 
nearer d, and its distance from that line is about the tenth 
part of the total interval D E. More precise methods have deter- 
mined numerically the illuminating power of the spectrum at the 
points where it is cut by the eight principal lines of Fraunhofer. 
Taking the maximum brightness at a thousand, the following are 
the luminous intensities : — 


Colours. 
Extreme red . 
Red .... 
Red .... 
Orange . . , 

YeUow . . . 
Green . . . 

Blue . . . 

Indigo . . . 
Extreme violet 


Lnminotis intensities, 
imperceptible . 

. . 32 . . . 

. . 94 . . . 

. . 640 . . . 

. . 1000 . . . 

. . 480 . . . 

. . 170 . . . 

. . 31 . . . 

6 . . . 


Lines. 

. A 
. B 
. 0 
. D 


E 

F 

G 

H 


This refers only to the relative intensities of the colours of the 
solar spectrum, not to those of other spectra, nor to the similar colours 
of various substances. These are pure colours, without mixture of 
white or black: mixtures of black with primitive colours include, 
as we have seen in explaining the classification of colours by 
M. Chevreul, all the category of dark colours called browns, the 
tints of which are no longer those of the corresponding ones in the 
spectrum : the same holds with clear and bright colours obtained 
by increasing proportions of white. 

Some time ago the question arose whether the heat of the solar 
rays was equally distributed throughout the whole length of the 
spectrum, or if, on the contrary, the differently coloured mys, be- 
sides their difference of luminous intensity, also possessed unequal 
calorific powers. Some experiments made by the Abbe Eochon 
led to the belief that the most luminous rays were also the most 
calorific, so that the maximum heating was in the yellow; but 
other physicists asserted that this maximum was in the red, or 
rather beyond the extreme red. According to Seebeck (1828), all 
these opinions are true, because heat, transmitted by the coloured rays, 
being unequally absorbed according to the nature of the prism, the 

P P 
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position of the maximum calorific rays must depend on sub- 
stance of this latter; and indeed, this physicist showed that the 
most intense calorific rays are those of thi yellow, orange, red, or 
extreme red, according as the solar light is dispersed by the aid of 
prisms formed with water, sulphuric acid, ordinary glass, or English 
flint-glass. As rock-salt absorbs little or no heat, either dark or 
luminous, the calorific powers of the differently coloured rays can be 
best compared by using a prism of this substance. Working thus, 
Melloni proved that the temperature of these rays increases in 
passing from the violet to the red; and that the maximum calorific 
effect is produced beyond tlie red, at a distance from the extreme 
limit of the red equal to that which exists between this and the 
yellow. Beyond this point the heat decreases; but it is still per- 
ceptible when it iias readied a distance from the red equal to the 
whole extent of the luminous — that is, the visible — spectrum. 

This remarkable result acquired a fresh degree of importance 
when the solar rays were studied from another point of view. 
We all know the influence of sunlight on material colours, when 
these colours are given either to stuffs, paper, wood, or other organic 
substances. Coloured curtains fade with daylight ; yellow cotton or 
linen is bleached when exposed to the sun. We understand, in 
the present day, how necessary light is to the complete develop- 
ment of health, and even to the life of vegetables and animals. 

Now, these multiple influences, to which we shall have occasion 
to return, consist in a series of chemical actions in the decomposition 
or combination of substances, Clilorine and hydrogen, which in 
tlie dark have no action on each other, combine when exposed to 
the light, forming hydrochloric acid. If the flask which contains 
them is exposed to the diffused daylight, the combination is effected 
slowly; in the solar rays, it takes place suddenly, and explosion 
is the result. Light decomposes salts of gold, silver, and platinum, 
Heliography, which was discovered by Niepce and Daguerre, and 
all actual processes of photography, are based on the chemical 
action of luminous rays, either from the sun, moon, or other suffi- 
ciently intense luminous source. We shall describe these further on ; 
we will now indicate the phenomena themselves. Mr, Eutherford, 
who has photographed the spectrum with unequalled success, has deter- 
mined that the maximum chemical effect lies near the line G. 
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velocity retarded— toned down when they fall on and are reflected 
from sulphate of quinine— and are thus brought within the range 
of visibility and known colour. The heat rays have been similarly 
rendered visible by Professor TyndaU in the phenomenon of ealor- 
escence, in which the obscure beat rays have their velocity increased. 

Thus, the solar spectrum is more compiete than was at first 
believed, from studying only the impressions produced on the eye. It 
appears to be formed of three superposed spectra ; one giving light 
and colours; another, the action of which is sensible to the ther- 
mometer, revealing to us the warning or calorific property of the 
solar rays; and the third teaching us how much their chemical 
activity varies. But, do three kinds of rays exist, as was at first 
supposed ? Delicate experiments, among which we only quote that 
which implies the identity of the rays of the luminous spectrum 
and those of the chemical spectrum, prove that there is identity 
between the different radiations. The same rays produce, in one 
place, varied colours ; in another, varied luminous intensities : 
here, unequally distributed intensities of heat; there, chemical 
combinations and decompositions. Only, a ray, which is endowed 
with considerable calorific and chemical power, does not fixcite in 
us the luminous sensation, or rather, only exercises on our retina 
an inappreciable influence. Thus, as there are sounds in Nature to 
which our ears are not attuned, so are there colours in the spectrum 
which will for ever remain invisible to us. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

PHOSPHOEESCENCE. 

Phenomena of spontaneous phosphorescence — Animal and vegetable phosphores- 
cence — Glow-worms and fulgurae ; infusoria and medusee — Different conditions 
which determine the phosphorescence of bodies — Phosphorescence by insola- 
tion — BecqiiereVs phosphoroscope. 

W E have already alluded to fluorescence ; there is another curious 
phenomenon which differs from fluorescence in this, that it 
remains for long after the exciting soui’ce of light is withdrawn. 
The history of the discovery of phosphorescence is as follows: — 

In 1677, an alchemist of Hamburg, named Brandt, discovered 
by a process which he at first kept secret,^ a new body endowed, 
among other singular properties, with the property of emitting a 
continuous luminous smoke when it was exposed to the air. Hence 
the name phosphorus (from ^w<?, light ; <f>ip(o, to bear) applied 
to this substance, which is one of the sixty-four simple bodies now 
recognised. If we trace characters on a wall with a stick of 
phosphorus, they will appear as luminous lines in the dark, and 
will not cease to shine until after the complete disappearance, either 
by slow combustion or evaporation, of the phosphorescent matter. 

Long before the discovery of this body, the name of phosphori 
was given to all substances which, like it, emitted light without 
being accompanied by sensible heat; such as wood, decomposed 
by the action of moisture ; dead salt-water fisli not yet putrified, 
the shining of which is communicated to the water itself, when it 
is agitated for some time; and lastly, a great number of mineral 

^ A few years after Brandt, Kunckel discovered the means of obtaining phos- 
phorus. A century later, in 1769, Scheele proved that it exists in abundance in 
the bones of men and animals. 
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substances, when they are submitted to blows or to mechanical 
firiction, or when they have been exposed to the solar rays. 

It is to this emission of spontaneous or artificial light that 
physicists have given the name of plw^horescence. Phosphorescence 
is not peculiar to inorgam'c or lifeless matter. When, on a warm 
evening in June or July, we walk in the country, it is not 
uncommon to see in the grass and under the bushes a multitude 
of small lights, which shine like terrestrial stars : these are the 
lampyres, or glow-worms, a species of coleoptera, the larvse of which, 
like the perfect insect, but in a less degree, possess the property 
of emitting a greenish blue light. The fulgura or lantern fly, and 
the cucuyos of Mexico and Brazil, shine during the night with a 
light sufiRciently bright to enable one to read. Certain flowers, 
like the flowers of the marigold, nasturtium, and Indian rose, have 
been considered as phosphorescent, but it now appears to be proved 
that this is a mistake ; it is certain that fifteen phanerogamic plants, 
and eight or nine cryptogamic ones, emit light ; but only in the 
evening after they have been receiving the sun’s light; so that 
exposure to the sun appears to be to them a condition essential to 
phosphorescence. The phosphorescence of the sea is produced by 
myriads of animalcules, which, like the lampyres and fulgurm, 
emit a light sufficiently bright to give to the waves the appearance 
of fire. It is now infusorie^ now medusee, starfishes, &c., which 
diffuse, some a blue, others red or green lights, or even give the 
sea a whitish tint, to which sailors give the name of sea of snow 
or sea of milk. 

Calcined oyster-shells become luminous when they are exposed 
to the light of the sun; this property is .due to the sulphide of 
calcium; it is also possessed by the sulphides of barium and 
strontium.^ 

Phosphorescence can be induced in a great many substances 
by mechanical or chemical action; this may be noticed on break- 
ing sugar, the light being produced at the moment of rupture. 

1 Canton, an English physicist, discovered in 1764 the phosphorescence of 
calcined oyster-shells ; hence the sulphide of calcium is called Canton’s phosphorus. 
V. Calciarolo, a workman of Bologna, discovered the phosphorescence of calcined 
sulphate of baryta ; hence the name Bologna phosphorus which is given to sulphate 
of barium. 
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Similar effects are produced by rubbing two pieces of quartz against 
each other, also chalk, or chloride of calcium, or on separating 
plates of mica by cleavage. Elevation of temperature also nio'’ 
duces phosphorescence. Fluorspar, diamonds and other precLs 
stones, chalk, sulphate of potassium and quinine, emit light when 
they ate placed in contact with warm substances. We shall see 
further on, that electricity is able to produce the same effects in. 
bodies which, are bad conductors. 

Thus we have a series of phenomena in which the production 
of light is neither the result of rapid combustion at a high tem- 
perature, nor that of a vivid illumination which disappears as 
soon as the source ceases to be in the presence of the illumined 
object. All the bodies which we have mentioned, and which 
peculiar circumstances render phosphorescent, acquire, for a limited, 
hut often considerable time, the property of being luminous by 
themselves, of emitting light perceptible in the dark, and strong 
enough to illuminate objects lying near them. 

Phosphorescence appears to be due to multiple Causes : in 
organized and living beings, the mode of producing light is nearly 
unknown. We only know that the will of the animal plays a 
certain part, that a moderate temperature is necessary to the 
emission of the light, as also is the presence of oxygen gas. A 
sharp cold or intense heat both cause it to disappear. In phos- 
phorus, decayed wood, dead fish, &c., the production of light is 
doubtless due to chemical action, — that is, to slow combustion ; 
for, in vacuo, all phosphorescence ceases. It follows therefore, 
from the facts above stated, that exposure to the sun, elevation 
of temperature, electricity, and mechanical action, in which elec- 
tricity and heat doubtless take part, are, in many cases, favourable 
conditions to the development of phosphorescence. This singular 
mode of production of light has recently been the subject of very 
interesting studies by MM. Biot, Matteucci, and principally by M. 
Edmond Becquerel. We will rapidly glance at some of these. 

It has long been known that phosphorescence is a property 
which can be momentarily acquired by a number of bodies, 
especially in a solid or gaseous state : paper, amber, silk, and a 
multitude of other substances of oiganic origin; oxides and salts 
of alkaline and earthy metals, and of uranium ; and a great many 
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gases. But no other » metals, nor their compounds, nor any other 
kind of liquid, has up to the present time manifested the slightest 
trace of this phenomenon. 

The tints of phosphorescent light vary according to the nature 
of the body which emits it: thus precious stones emit a yellow or 
blue light; sulphides of strontium, barium, and calcuim give all 
the shades of the spectrum, from red to violet. But a singular 
fact proved by M. Ed. Becquerel is, that the tint and brightness 
of the light do not depend alone on the temperature, but also on 
the mode of producing the sulphides, and, what is still more singular, 
on the molecular state of the salts whence they have been produced. 
Thus, having taken different carbonates of lime, spar, chalk, &c., 
and having treated them with sulphur, he obtained six sulphides 
of calcium which, exposed to the sun, became phosphorescent, and 
in darkness presented the following tints: — 


Sulphides of 
Oalciiiiri obtained 
from 


Tint of the Light 

Iceland spar Orange yellow 

Chalk Yellow. 

Lime Green. 

Fibrous arragonite .... Green. 

Marble Kose violet. 

Arragonite of Vertai.^ou . . Rose violet. 


“ If 1 may be allowed the comparison,” says M. Edmond 
Becquerel, in regard to these facts, “ I could say that these last 
bodies, on account of their luminous effects, are analogous to the 
sonorous cords which produce different sounds according to their 
tension.'* 

Elevation of temperature accelerates phosphorescence, hut it also 
exhausts it quickly : for the light obtained does not last long. It 
has also the effect of modifying the tints ; thus sulphide of strontium, 
blue at the ordinary temperature, passes to a blue violet, clear blue, 
green, yellow, and lastly to orange, when its temperature is raised 
from 20 degrees below zero to 150 degrees above. 

It will be of much interest to study the manner in which the 
different rays of the spectrum act on bodies in determining their 
phosphorescence, from the chemical rays situated in the dark part 
of the spectrum beyond the violet, to the heat-rays beyond 
the red. In order to observe this, the spectrum is projected on 
a band covered with various phosphorescent substances, and the 
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luminous effects produced are examined in the dark at different 
distances, that is to say, in the regions covered by the prismatic 
rays. Thixs, it is possible to ascertain which of the rays produce 
the most intense luminous effects. It is found that the maxi- 
mum of action depends on the bodies influenced; but in every 
case, the chemical rays nearest the violet, and consequently the 
most refrangible, produce phosphorescence: the heat-rays do not 
excite it; but they are endowed with the property of continuing 
the action of the chemical rays. These results explain the feeble 



Fia. 242.— M. Ed. Becquorel's phosphoroscope. 


action of the flames of candles, or gas, in producing the phosphor- 
escence of bodies, and, on the other hand, the efficiency of the 
electric light: this latter abounds in chemical and ultrarviolet rays, 
whilst the former, although rich in heat-rays, are very poor in 
chemical rays. The bright light of magnesium rivals, as M. Le 
Eorey proves, the electric light. It is sufficient to bum a wire 
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of this metal in presence of a tube inclosing, for example, some 
sulphide of calcium, to obtain prolonged phosphorescence, as may 
be shown by carrying the tube into darkness. 

M. Edmond Becqueiel invented, for the study of these phenomena, 
an instrument which he oalls the phoi^horoscope. The following is 
a short description of it : — Two blackened discs are each pierced 
with four openings in the form of sectors, and can be caused to 
revolve on a common axis : but as the openings of one do not cor- 
respond with the openings of the other 
(as may be seen in Fig. 243), it follows 
that a ray of Ifght cannot pass through 
the system of the two discs, whatever 
may be the rate of rotation. They are 
both inclosed in a blackened box, which 
remains fixed, and in the sides of which 
are two openings. The solar light passes 
through one of them, falls on the body, 
the phosphorescence of which is to be 

Fxa. 5i48 “Dl»o of the phogphoroHCOpe. .Tt i 

studied, and which is fixed between the 
two discs, in the axis of the outer openings of the box ; but, as 
we have said, it cannot pass through the other side. 

The phosphorescent light induced in the body passes, on the 
contrary, through the opposite opening every time the rotatory 
movement brings one of the movable windows in front of the 
outer opening. The action of light on the body is thus produced 
four times during each revolution. If the velocity is sufficient, the 
developed phosphorescence is continuous, and the sensation produced 
in the eye of the observer is equally so. 

The phosphoroscope, thus constructed, gives to the body observed 
a constant quantity of light, whatever the rotatory movement may 
be; the quantity of phosphorescent light which reaches the 
eye is also constant ; but the duration of the constant action 
of the light on the body varies with the velocity, as it is equal 
to the time that an opening takes to pass before it : this duration 
is easily measured when one knows the dimensions of the opening 
and the number of turns that the system of the two move- 
able discs makes in one second. To sum up : the more rapid the 
rotation, the shorter the duration of the light, but the interruptions 
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in this action are aborter, so that there ought to be a certaia 
velocity for ■which the maximum brilliancy is obtained. 

By the aid of the phosphoroscope, M. Becquerel, besides the 
result we have already described, has been able to prove the existence 
in some bodies of luminous emissions, the duration of which does 
not exceed the ten- thousandth part of a second. Others, like the 
green sulphide of strontium and calcium, remain phosphorescent 
for thirty-six hours. Diamonds shine for many hours. He has 
been able to study the law according to which the phosphorescent 
bodies lose their light by successive emissions. 

The light emitted by various vegetable and animal phospbor- 
escents has been submitted to spectrum analysis; and it is found 
that the spectra of these lights are continuous, as neither daik 
nor bright lines can he distinguished. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

WHAT IS LIGHT? 

Hypothegea concerning tlie nature of light—NewWs emission theory— Huyghens’ 
nnduktory theory ; vibrations of the ether— Propagation of luniinous waves ; 
wave-lengths of the different rays of the spectrum. 

H ITHEETO we have described luminous phenomena as studied by 
observation, without indicating any hypothesis regarding the 
particular nature of the agent which induces the perception of these 
phenomena by our organs. All that we know is, that the various 
substances in Nature can be ranked in two classes : in the first 
are placed light-sources, or bodies capable of producing light 
directly and of themselves ; in the second, bodies which transmit in 
divers ways the light falling on them, but which, in their actual state, 
cannot directly emit it. 

Among light-sources, there are some, like the sun and most of 
the stars, which appear to be constant, — at least their emissive power 
has not decreased for thousands of years : probably we ought to 
count by millions of centuries, if we wish to measure the probable 
duration of this power. But they doubtless do not differ essentially 
from temporary luminous sources which we have at our disposal on 
the surface of the globe. These latter owe their state either to a very 
high temperature, to chemical combinations conducive to the disen- 
gagement of light, such as a furnace, or to a state of electric tension 
producing the same result — take the electric light. All that we know 
of the physical constitution of the sun, and say, a white-hot cannon- 
ball or any mass of metal, tends to prove that they are globes in a 
state of incandescence. We have already seen that, among the 
substances of the second class, there are many which can momen- 
tarily acquire, under the influence of temperature, expbsure to the 
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\ib a eensa^tioii. Supposing them situated at equal dis- 

tances, they should follow each other at a distance of 18,600 miles 
from eacli otSer* Supposing they follow each other at the rate of 
a hundred a second, there would still be an interval between them 
of 1,860 miles. 

We understand, therefore, how, according to this hypothesis, the 
luminous rays emanating from different sources can intersect each 
other in various directions without obstruction. But we must suppose 
that the mass of each of them is of such small weight, that our imagi- 
nation can scarcely realize the idea. Sir J, Herscliel assisted it by 
the following comparison. He says ; If a molecule of light weighed 
one grain (0 065 gramme), its effect would be equal to that of a 
cannon-ball of 150 lbs. (56 kilogrammes), animated by a velocity 
of 305 metres (330 yards) per second. What, then, must this tenuity 
be, if a thousand million of molecules, attracted by lenses and mirroi'S, 
have never been able to communicate the least movement to the most 
delicate instruments invented expressly for these experiments!” 
(Treatise on Lights vol. i.) Sir John Herschel lived indeed before the 
discovery of the Eadiometer. 

We have just stated that, to explain the phenomena of reflection 
and refraction of light, Newton imagined that each molecule is either 
repelled or attracted by the molecules of bodies. The intensity of 
these forces, which are exerted in infinitely small spheres, is pro- 
digious ; it is proved that they exceed the intensity of gravity at 
the surface of the earth to such a degree, that it is necessary, in 
order to express their value in numbers, to multiply this latter 
intensity by the figure 2, followed by forty-four zeros. 

In the theory which is now adopted, — ^the undulatory theory, — 
we find numbers which submit somewhat to precedent ; it is not 
difficult, therefore, to conceive that it has been preferred to the 
theory of emission. 

We owe the first exact exposition of the undulatory theor}^ to 
Huyghens, who numbered among his partisans, in the last centuries, 
Hooke and Euler ; and among those who have developed and per- 
fected it in the present centmy, Young and Fresnel. We will 
endeavour to explain the undulatoiy theory in its essential elements. 

The hypothesis of emission requires that tlie interplanetary 
celestial spaces be void of matter, in order to give free passage to 
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the motion of the Imawous molecules, or rather these spaces mast 
be ftee from all matter, save the molecules themselves. On the 
ot\vei lumd, according to the tmdulatory hypothesis, these same 
spaces are h\Mmth an extremely thin and eminently, elastic Md 
■which is called the ether. This medium penetrates all boches, and 
is diffused throughout all the inter-molecular spaces. 

Luminous bodies are those whose molecules, in a state of 
continual vibration, communicate impulses to the ether, •which, in 
its turn, propagates the same vibratory movement from place to 
place and in aU directions, with a uniform velocity of 186,000 
miles per second. The velocity of propagation of the lumi- 
nous waves is the same for all the rays of light, whatever their 
intensity or colour. It is uniform and constant in a homo- 
geneous medium; but it varies in passing from one medium 
to another ; and, as it is admitted that it is dependent on the 
connection which exists between the elasticity of the ether and its 
density, it must be inferred that this connection itself changes in 
different media; that is to say, the distribution of the molecules 
of ether is not the same in interplanetary media as in heavy 
bodies ; and in these it varies with the nature of the substances 
and their density. 

Let us try to understand the nature of the vibrations of the ether. 

Each molecule of a luminous source executes a series of very 
rapid vibrations ; that is to say, of backward and forward move- 
ments across a position of equilibrium. These vibrations are 
communicated to the ether, the different molecules of which assume 
the vibratory movements similar to those of the light-source, and 
communicate them spherically from place to place.. During the time 
which a molecule of ether requires to make a complete oscillation 
round its position of equilibrium, its movement is communicated, 
in the direction of the propagation of light, to a stream of molecules, 
the most distant of which is at a fixed distance from the first : it 
is this distance which is called the wave-length, and the luminous 
wave is nothing more than the series of movements effected during 
a complete oscillation of a molecule of ether. As the same dis- 
turbance which has its origin at one point of the source of light 
is thus propagated in the ether which fills space, with uniform 
velocity, it follows that all points of the surface of a sphere, 
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having for its centre the luminous point, are at the same instant in 
the same phase of vibratory movement. All the points of any of 
these spb^al surfaces are called the surface of the wava In 
cartjain media, the surface of the wave can be ellipsoidal Lumi- 
nous waves have, therefore, great analogy with sonorous waves; 
like them, they are isochronous, and they move with uniform velo- 
city. They consist in alternating movements of an elastic medium 
across a position of equilibrium ; but, whilst the vehicle of sound is 
a tangible medium, as the air, or any other gaseous or liquid or 
solid body, the vehicle of light is a substance, if not imponderable, 
at least intangible. 

The sonorous wave is propagated through the air, travelling in 
a right line 830*6 metres per second; the luminous wave, in the 
same time, travels 186,000 miles, and, whilst the length of an un- 
dulation varies, for perceptible sounds, between one-fifth of an inch 
and eleven yards, the maximum length of an undulation of ether 
does not attain the twenty-five thousandth part of an inch. But 
between these two modes of vibratory movement there exists, as 
Fresnel has shown, an important difference; for, whilst sonorous 
vibrations are made in the same direction as their propagation, 
luminous vibrations take place in a direction perpendicular to that of 
the movement of propagation, that is, parallel to the surface of the 
waves. It is difficult to imagine the vibrations being effected per- 
pendicularly to the direction of their propagation. A comparison will 
explain this kind of movement If we take hold of the end of a 
very long cord placed in a straight line along the ground, and give it 
a shake in a vertical direction, there follows a series of undulations 
which are propagated to the other extremity, all of which are effected 
in a direction perpendicular to that pf the cord, just as we see 
undulations which succeed each other on the surface of the .water 
caused by the throw of a stone, or any other heavy body, on the 
liquid. There is, between these two phenomena and the movement of 
the ether, one resemblance more ; that is, that the propagation of the 
waves takes place without there being any transport of the molecules 
which undeigo the vibration. 

We shall presently understand how the wave-lengths of luminous 
vibrations can be measured, and bow it was, discovered that these 
lengths vary in passing from one colour to another. They are, as 
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the following table shows, excessively small, their mean value scarcely 
ever exceeding the half of a thousandth of a millimetre. When 
these wave-lengths# are once known, an easy calculation gives the 
number of vibrations which the ether performs in a second, when it 
gives rise to the different colours of the spectrum. As light travels 
over an interval of 298,000 kilometres (186,000 miles) in one second, 
it is sufficient to divide this last number by each wave-length, in order 
to find how many of these vibrations take place in a second. 

Here are the results for the seven principal coloum of the solar 
spectrum : — 


Vibration, per .Mond. 


Bed, 

mean 

620 

514,000,000,000,000 

Orange, 

>» 

683 

557,000,000,000,000 

Yellow, 

>» 

551 

548,000,000,000,000 

Green, 

>» 

612 

621,000,000,000,000 

Blue, 


475 

670,000,000,000,000 

Indigo, 


449 

709,000,000,000,000 

Violet, 

„ 

423 

762,000,000,000,000 > 


This determination of wave-lengths, combined with wide dis- 
persion, enables us, by reason of the high velocity of some of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies,— a velocity comparable with that 
of light itself,— and the existence of bright and dark lines in their 
spectra, to determine the rapidity of the various movements of many 
of the stars. 

Let us endeavour to give an idea how this result is arrived at, 
begging indulgence for a gross illustration of one of the most 
supremely delicate of nature's operations. 

Imagine a barrack, out of which is constantly issuing with 
measured tread and military precision an infinite number of soldiers 
in single or Indian file; and suppose yourself in a street seeing 
these soldiers pass. You stand still, and take out your watch, and 
find that so many pass you in a second or minute, and that the 
number of soldiers, as well as the interval between them, is always 
the same. 

You now move slowly towards the barrack, still noting what 

* These numbers are deduced from the new determination of the velocity of 
light ; they exceed by about ^ those given in treatises on physics before the result 
of M. Foucault’s experiments was known. 
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happens. You find that more soldiers pass you than before in 
the same time, and, reckoned in time, the interval between each 
soldier is less. « 

You now move still slowly from the barmck, i,e, with the soldiers. 
You find that fewer soldiers now pass you, and that the interval 
between each is longer. 

Now suppose yourself at rest, and suppose the barmck to have a 
motion, now towards you, now from you. 

In the first case the men will be paid out, so to speak, more 
rapidly. The motion of the barrack-gate towards you will plant each 
soldier nearer the preceding one than he would have been if the 
barrack had remained at rest. The soldiers will really be nearer 
together. 

In the second case it is obvious that the interval will be greater, 
and the soldiers will really be further apart. 

So that, generally, representing the interval between each soldier 
by an elastic cord, if the barrack and the eye approach each other 
by the motion of eitlau', the cord will contract; in the case of 
recession, the cord will stretch. 

Now let the baiTack represent the hydrogen in Sirius or the 
sun, perpetually paying out waves of light, and let the elastic cord 
re])resent one of these waves; its length will be changed if the 
hydrogen and the eye approach each other by the motion of either. 

Particular wave-lengths with the normal velocity of light are 
represented to us by different colours. 

The long waves are red. 

The short waves are violet. 

Now let us take the case of the hydrogen in the sun and fix 
our alteiitioii on the green wave, the refrangibility of which is 
indicated by the F line of hydrogen. If any change of wave-length 
is observed in this line, and not in the adjacent ones, it is clear that 
it is not to the motion of the earth or sun, but to that of the 
hydrogen itself and alone, that the change must be ascribed. 

If the hydrogen is approaching ns, the %mves will he crushed 
together; they will therefore be shortened, and the light will incline 
towards the violet, that is, towards the light with the shortest waves ; 
and if the waves are shortened only by the of a millimetre, 

we can detect the motion. 
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If tlie hydrogen is receding from ns, the waves will he drawn 
out; they will therefore he longer, and the green ray will incline 
towards the red. 

In Sirius there is hydrogen, and hy this means Mr. Huggins has 
determined the velocity of that star’s movement in the heavens. 

Now, in the case of the sun, hear in mind that there are two 
different circumstances under which the hydrogen may approach or 
recede from the eye. 

Take a glohe, which we will consider to represent the sun. Fix 
your attention on the centre of the visible hemisphere of this globe : 
it is evident that an uprush or a downrush is necessary to cause any 
alteration of wave-length. A cyclone or lateral movement of any 
kind is powerless ; there will he no motion to or from the eye, hut 
only at right angles to the line of sight. 

Next fix your attention on the etlge of the glohe — the limb, in 
astronomical language : hero it is evident that an upward or down- 
ward movement from the centre of the glohe outwards is as powerless 
to alter the wave-length as a lateral movement was in the other case, 
hut that, should any lateral or cyclonic movement occur here of 
sufficient velocity, it might he detected. 

So that we have the centre of the disc for studying upward and 
downward movements from the centre of the glohe outwards — upward 
or downward as they would seem to a spectator standing on the sun, 
and the limb for studying lateral or cyclonic movements, if they exist. 

Now the hydrogen lines in the solar spectrum are observed to 
change their places, while the lines near them remain at rest, so that 
they may he looked upon as so many milestones telling us with what 
rapidity the uprush and downrush takes place ; for the twistings in 
the hydrogen lines are nothing more or less than alterations of Avave- 

O 

length, and thanks to Angstrom’s map, we can map out distances 
along the spectinim from F in ^ millimetre from the 

centre of that line ; and we know that an alteration of that Hikb 
of a millimetre towards the violet means a velocity of 
38 miles a second towards the eye, i.e, an uprush ; and that a similar 
alternation towards the red means a similar velocity from the eye, 
i.e. a downrush. 

To sum up : these are the two theories proposed for the explana- 
tion of luminous phenomena. Both explain with ccpial facility the 

E E 2 
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reflection and refraction of light; but, whilst the system of emission 
requires that the velocity of propagation should be greater inrefiractive 
^ media, the undulatory theory, on the other hand, supposes that this 
velocity is less, according as the medium is endowed with more con- 
siderable refractive power. To decide between them, it is therefore 
only necessary to determine the velocity of light in different media, to 
settle, for instance, the following question : — Is light propagated 
through air more or less rapidly than through water? 

Now, this important problem has received a definite solution 
during the last few years. M. Foucault and M. Fizeau, each in his 
turn, by a very ingenious process, the principle of which was first 
employed by Wheatstone for calculating the velocity of electricity.^ 
has succeeded in proving that light is propagated with less 
rapidity through water than through air, as tlie theory of undu- 
lation requires. 

Other phenomena, which we will now describe, are equally 
favourable to this theory ; whilst, on the emission theory, no satis- 
factory explanation of them can be found. It is no longer doubtful 
that the preference ought finally to be given to the theory which 
makes light not a particular substance projected through space by 
luminous bodies, but a vibratory movement propagated through a 
medium which fills space ; not only that space which is usually called 
the interplanetary space, but that which is occupied by the interstices 
of the molecules of ponderable bodies. 

* F. Arago conceived the idea of wsing Wheatptone’p revolving mirror to com- 
pare the velocities of light through clilfereut media. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

INTERPEHENCE OF LUMINOUS WAVES. — PHENOMENA OP DIFFRACTION. 

GRATINGS. 

Dark and bright fringes due to very small apertures — Grinialdi^s experiment — 
Interference of luminous waves ; experimental demonstration of the principle 
of interference — Phenomena of diffraction produced by slits, apertures of dif- 
ferent form nnd gratings — (Coloured and monochromatic fringes. 

I N 1665 P^re Grimaldi published at Bologna a curious work entitled 
Physico-Mathesis de Lumine,” in wliich he described for the 
first time appearances to which he gave the name, which they still 
bear, of diffraction phenomena, which physicists have since studied 
and multiplied until they form an important branch of optics. 

Having introduced a beam of light into a dark room through a 
very small aperture, Grimaldi noticed that the shadows of narrow 
opaque bodies exposed to this light were spread out much more than 
they should have Ix^en. Besides, these shadows were edged with 
coloured fringes, parallel to themselves and to the edges of the 
opaque bodies. The phenomenon disappears if, instead of a narrow 
aperture, the pencil of light passes tlirough a wide hole, 

If we substitute for the opaque body a very small circular hole, 
made for instance in a metallic plate, and receive the light which 
has passed through it on a screen, concentric rings with coloured 
fringes are obtained, some situated within the geometric image of 
the aperture, otliers beyond ; that is to say, within the limits of the 
shadow of the plate. Thus, two apertures placed near together give 
two series of rings, which partly overlap each other; and, moreover, 
three series of dark rectilinear fringes or bands are perceived, which 
disappear directly one of the holes is moved (Fig. 244). This last 
experiment caused great astonishment in the philosophic world, as it 
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upset all the ideas then conceived as to the nature of this luminous 
agent. And, indeed, it seemed to show, that light added to light 
2)Toditcc8j in certain cases t darkness ! 

Newton studied the phenomena of 
diffraction discovered by Grimaldi; and 
he added fresh observations, and endea- 
voured to explain the cause of diffraction 
by a deviation when the edges of opaque 
bodies are subjected to the rays of liglit. 
Fraunhofer, Young,* and Fresnel suc- 
ceeded in discovering the laws, and the 
last-named connected them in the most 
happy manner with the undulatory theoiy. 
Before continuing the description of the 
phenomena, let us endeavour to form some 
idea of what Young called the principle 
of interference — the theory of which 
he has clearly explained on the undulatory hypothesis, and 
which Fresnel afterwards demonstrated by the famous experiment 
of the two min'ors. 

Let us suppose that two rays of light follow the same direction, 
A B ; that they have the same intensity, and that the wave-lengths 
of each of them are equal, in which case the vibratory movements of 
the ether will have the same amplitude for the same phases. If the 



Fio 244.--QTimaldi'» experiment 
Dark and bright friugeH produced 
by a Hyetem of two small circu- 
lar holes. 



Fio. 245.— Interference of luminous waves. 


waves of the first ray coincide with those of the second, it is clear 
that their intensities will become united ; the quantity of light will 
be increased by their union. But if one of them is behindhand 
precisely half the length of a wave, the molecules of ether situated 
along the line a b will be diawn from one side by forces the intensity 
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and direction of which will be represented by the curve a a a ... . 
and from the other side by equal and contrary forces represented by 
the curve d d a'. . , . Every molecule, such as m, will then remain 
at rest under the action of these opposed forces ; the vibratory move- 
ment will cease, and darkness will succeed to light. It is then said 
that the luminous waves or rays interfere. 

The same result is produced if the retardation is f , ^ . . . and 
generally, odd numbers of half undulations. If it be an even num- 
ber of half undulations, the result is the same as if there had been 
coincidence. Thus, between these two extreme cases, the luminous 
intensity is sometimes increased and sometimes diminished, but in 
neither case is there an absolute destruction of light. 

Theoretically, this reasoning, which is a necessary consequence 
of the undulatory theory, perfectly accounts for Grimaldi's experi- 
ment, and all those in which dark and bright fringes or bands appear. 
It nevertheless had to be proved by observation, and this Fresnel 
accomplished, mainly by the exjperiment of the two mirrors we 
have already mentioned. This experiment is too important for us 
to neglect here. The nature and limits of this work do not permit 
us to touch upon theoretical explanations of many phenomena, 
but the principle in this instance must at least be described with 
sufticicnt clearness to enable the reader to accept the inferences 
with confidence. 

Two plane mirrors, o N, o M (Fig. 246), of metal or black glass, are 
placed vertically in a dark room, so as to form an angle much more 
obtuse than in the figiim. In front of these mirrors abeam' of sunlight 
is brought to a focus at s by a spherical or cylindrical lens, so that it 
can give either a point or a luminous line. Two images are thus 
formed, one in each mirror ; that in 8 for the mirror o N, the other in 
s for the mirror 0 M. 

We have thus two sources of light which present this peculiarity, 
that, as they emanate from a common source, they are in the same 
state of vibration. If we now place a vertical screen in front of 
the mirrors, in such a way as to receive the luminous beams from the 
two images, a bright band will be perceived on the screen in the pro- 
longation of the line o a, and, on each side of this band, a series of 
alternate dark and bright fringes. If one of the mirrors is taken away, 
the fringes instantly disappear, and the screen is evenly illuminated. 
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It is thus seen that the phenomenon is the same as in Oiimaldi’s 
eX^CWnent oi the two openings, and it remains for us to explain how 
li<Tht added to light can produce darkness ; or, as we have seen, that 
whenever dark fringes occur, it is due to the interference of luminous 
waves emanating fi’om two sources, and that, on the other hand, 
we have the same phase of undulation whenever bright fringes or 



Fio 24ti.—Fietni«r(» experiment of two mirrors; experimenal demonstration of 
the principles of interference. 


bands are seen. Figure 246, in which we observe concentric 
waves emanating from s and s', explains this. These two sys- 
tems of waves- cross and cut each other at different points. Now, 
such of these points which, like a, are situated on the perpendicular 
A 0 to s s', are in the same phase of undulation in both systems, 
since the rays s a, s' a, being of the same length, tlie same paths 
sia and si'a are followed by the two luminous waves emitted 
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from the one source s, and reflected by both mirrors. The same takes 
place with regard to the points a a al .. . situated in the vertical 
plane passing through A 0. 

The luminous intensities are therefore united in this plane ; hence 
the central bright fringes. In positions such as the difference 
of path of the waves which cross each other is from f . . . 
wave-lengths ; in other words, an odd number of half undulations : 
hence interference ensues, and consequently a dark band. It is so 
also for the points mm'.... wherever a dotted arc cuts a plain arc 
in the figure. Further on, the points & A' . . . . . . belong to rays 

each of which is delayed an even number of half wave-lengths behind 
the other ; hence bright fringes . . . and so on. 

In order to try this admirable experiment, Fresnel used in suc- 
cession lights of all the simple colours ; he found fringes of each 
of these tints, but they became narrower as he got farther from 
the red in the series of prismatic colours. Violet gave the nar- 
rowest bands. By measuring with great precision the distances 
of the bands, this illustrious physicist succeeded in deducing 
the wave-lengths of light of different colours, and afterwards the 
number of vibrations executed by the ether in the short interval of a 
second — the wonderful numbers we have already seen. Fringes pro- 
ceeding from white light ought therefore to be formed of fringes 
coloured by each of the spectrum tints superposed upon each other, 
so that the violet would be by the side of the central bright band. 
Observation proves this. Thus, by this memorable experiment 
the truth of the undulatory theory is confirmed; mathematical 
analysis has also drawn from it a crowd of inferences, some 
already known by observation, others outstripping observation and 
serving as a guide to it. The names of Huyghens, Young, and 
Fresnel will remain for ever attached to this beautiful theory, as is 
that of Newton to the theory of universal gravitation. 

Let us now return to the phenomena of diffraction, all of 
which flow from this principle of interference of luminous waves. 
They are so numerous that we can only choose some of the most 
remarkable. 

Newton, while repeating and varying Grimaldi's experiments on 
the enlarged shadows of fine bodies, such as hairs, thread, pins, and 
straws, became convinced that the deviation of the luminous rays was 
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.,t d.., » ™ «»t bdiered, to . rettodUod m . to toto of 

Zm« «. .unoooaidS ‘ke bodied He «* rito to the fo™ato 

of friogee did not depend on Ike nato of the onbetonee. n»^ 
methe. toetol,. .tones, gta. food, or ice, &o were ns^ ke 
nlwnvB rccomMed Hiree fringes snoeeeding each other and sta*ng 
from the shadow. The interior frii^e was violet, deep blue, light 
blue, green, yellow, and red; the exterior one, pale blue, pale 
yellow, and red. He also observed that monochromatic lights 
produce fringes of unequal width. But all his experiments led 
him to the conclusion, that the rays of light undergo, in passing 
by the edges of a body, inflections which are stronger the nearer 
they graze the surface. This was a natural hypothesis, in accord- 
ance with the emissive theory ; but we shall presently understand 
the true explanation. 

The very numerous experiments which have been since performed 
in connection with this subject may be arranged under two heads. 
The first comprises phenomena of difiraetion produced by rectilinear 
edges ; for instance, by one or by several very narrow slits, in the 
form of parallelograms, or by a very fine screen, a metallic thread, 
or a hair: the second comprises phenomena obtained when the 
diffraction is produced by means of one or more extremely small 
apertures, either square, triangular, circular, or by the edge of a 
circular screen of small dimensions. Of the systems of fringes pro- 
duced under these varied circumstances, some are coloured, proceeding 
from white light ; others, monochromatic, from light of a single colour, 
— for instance, red light. We see, in many cases, fringes accompanied 
by a multitude of small spectra like the rainbow, the bright colours 
of which add to the beauty of the phenomenon. 

Sir J. Herschel observed curious diffraction effects by placing 
in front of the object-glass of an astronomical telescope diaphragms 
of different forms, and then observing single and double stars. With 
an annular opening, he saw coloured rings sun’ounding the images 
of luminous points, which then presented discs similar to those of 
the planets. Triangular diaphragms gave, on the contrary, stars 
with six rays ; an aperture formed by twelve concentric squares 
gave a star with four rays. Lastly, by piercing in a regular manner 
equilateral triangles on the diaphragm, he obtained a series of cir- 
cular discs, arranged on six lines, on which they diverged, starting 
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from a central colourless and very bright disc; they were, more- 
over, each surrounded by a ring more or less coloured, and spread 
into spectra as they extended farther from the centre. 

These phenomena are of great interest; the magnificent colours 
which are presented to the eye form, as it were, so many pictures, 
the variety of which equals their splendour. But to the eyes of the 
physicist they present still greater interest, inasmuch as they are 
so many confirmations of the beautiful theor}^ of the undulations of 
the ether. Mathematical analysis applied to the diflfcreut phenomena 
of diffraction produces results which agree, in a marvellous manner, 
with those of observation. We have already said that they some- 
times outstrip it, and of this the following is a remarkable example. 






Flu 247. — Effects} of diffractiou In teletcopou. (Sir J.'Herei liel.) 

The geometer Poisson, having submitted •to calculation the problem 
which has for its object the determination of the nature of the 
shadow and the fringes produced by an extremely small opaque 
disc exposed to the light which diverges from a luminous point, 
found that the centre of the shadow ought to be as brilliant as if 
the disc did not exist : this light was an effect resulting from the 
diffraction of luminous waves on the edge of the screen. Such a 
result was so opposite to preceding observations, that Poisson pre- 
sented it as a serious objection to the undulatory theory. But Arago 
having made the experiment with requisite care, by using a very small 
metal disc cemented on a diaphanous and perfectly homogeneous 
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glass plate, found that the luminous point appeared as calculation 
had indicated. It was as if the shadow was produced by a screen 
pierced at the centre. This experiment evidently affords one of 
the most beautiful triumphs of the theory, — a decisive proof in 
favour of the undulatory theory of light and of the existence of 
the ether. 

Fraunhofer, whose beautiful experiments on the lines of the 
spectrum we have already described, introduced into the study of the 
phenomena of diffraction the excessive precision which so eminently 
distinguished him. After having observed the images produced by a 
very limited number of small openings, he conceived the idea of 
examining the effect produced when light traverses a grating formed 
of a multitude of very fine threads either parallel or crossed. He 
first used a grating of brass wire, composed of numerous very fine 
wires, stretched on a rectangular frame by meam of screws suitably 
arranged. Then, to obtain a greater regularity and delicacy in the 
intervals through which the light passed, he traced parallel and e^ui* 
distant lines on plates of glass covered with gold leaf ; then engraved 
them with diamonds on the glass itself, thus forming more than 
1,000 divisions per millimetre. Each of the strim is an opaque 
screen, and the interstices left by the striae allow the light to 
pass through. However, a much smaller number of divisions makes 
the grating more regular, as it is almost impossible to secure that the 
thickness of the lines or intervals between them shall be even 
approximately constant in the finer gratings, and thirty-eight lines in 
a millimetre, 1,000 per inch, are suflSdent to show the phenomena. 

Beside the parallel-line grating, Fraunhofer studied gratings with 
square meshes, formed by two series of lines crossing each other at 
right angles; also those of circular and other forms of mesh. In 
this manner he obtained a number of figures, in which the fringes and 
spectra are distributed with wonderful symmetry ; but he did more^ 
he studied the laws of this distribution — ^laws which M. Babinet has 
proved to be necessary consequences of the principles of interference. 

The following are the phenomena resulting from the passive of 
light through a grating with parallel lines ; at the centre is a bright 
line, then two rich dark intervals followed on each side by two 
spectra — the violet of which is nearest the centre, and so pure that 
the dark lines are easily distinguished. Beyond this there are two 
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fresh dark bands ; and lastly, two series of superposed spectra, paler 
and more and more extended. A grating with square meshes gives 
us, besides the bright central line and two series of spectra more 
extended than those of the grating with parallel meslies, in the 
four right angles a multitude of small spectra radiating towards the 
centre. Newton had a glimpse of the phenomena of diffraction 
through small apertures and gratings, as the following passage in his 
“ Optics ” shows : “ On looking at the sun through a piece of black 
ribbon held close to the eyes, we perceive several rainbows ; because 
the shadows which the fibres or threads throw on the retina are 
edged like coloured fringes.” A beautiful effect is produced by the 
diffraction of solar light through the grating formed by the broad 
part of a bird’s feather. Fringes of a like nature can be equally 
observed by the light of a candle, with the eyes nearly closed, the 
lashes, on joining, forming meshes of irregular form. 

It is by the interference of luminous rays that physicists ex- 
plain the bright colours which 
are noticed on certain bodies 
whose surfaces are covered with a 
multitude of very fine strice : the 
feathers of several birds, and the 
surface of mother-of-pearl, for in- 
stance, are formed of numerous 
striae which reflect all the pris, 
matic colours. Sir David 
Brewster, having occasion to fix 
mother-of-pearl to a goniometer 
with a cement of resin and wax, 
was greatly surprised to see the 
surface of the wax bright with the 
prismatic colour of the pearl : he repeated the experiment with dif- 
ferent substances, — realgar, fusible metals, lead, tin, isinglass, — and in 
each case he saw the same colours appear. An Englishman, Mr. 
John Barton, applied this property of striated surfaces to the arts; 
he worked very tine facets on steel buttons and other objects which, 
in the light of the sun, gas, or candles, exhibit designs brilliant 
with all the colours of the spectrum. " These colours,” says Brewster, 
** are scarcely surpassed by the fire of the diamond.” 



Fia. 248.--Strl8e of mother-of-pearl seen with 
a mognlfyiug power of 20,000 diameters 
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The following is another phenomenon which seems to belong to 
the phenomena of interference, as it is explained by M. Babinet; 
the description of which we take from the account given by the 
observer, M. A. Necker : — . 

To enjoy the sight of this phenomenon,” he says, " the observer 
should stand at the foot of a hill, interposed between himself and the 
spot where the sun sets and rises. He is then completely in the 
shade ; the upper edge of the hill or mountain is covered with woods, 
trees, or detached bushes, which appear black against a perfectly 
clear and briglit sky, except at the place where the sun is on the 
point to appear or disappear. There the whole of the trees and 
bushes which crown the summit — branches, leaves, trunks, &c. — 
appear with a bright and pure white, and shine with a dazzling light 
although projected on a background, which is itself luminous and 
bright as the part of the sky near the sun always is. The smallest 
details of the leaves and little branches are preserved in all their 
delicacy ; and it might be said that the trees and forests are made of 
the purest silver, with all the art of the most skilled workman. Swal- 
lows and other birds, which fly across this region, appear as sparks 
of dazzling whiteness.” 

To those who know how to observe, Nature has a magnificence 
which the skill of the most ingenious experimenter can never ap- 
proach. That which makes the merit of the inquirer is not so much 
to reproduce her — to multiply the phenomena, the pictures of which 
she shows us — as by dint of patience, sagacity, and genius, to discover 
the reasons of things and the laws of their manifestations. From 
this point of view, natural philosophy is one of the grandest studies 
which the human mind can pursue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COLOURS OF THIN PLATES. 

The soap-bubble — Iridescent colours in thin plates — Newton’s experiment on 
coloured rings ; bright and dark rings — Laws of diameters and thicknesses — 
Coloured rings are phenomena of interference — Analysis of the colours of the 
soap-bubble. 

T he most beautiful and brilliant phenomena are not always 
those which require the most costly and complicated instru- 
ments to produce them. Who among us, in his childhood, has not 
amused himself, with a pipe or straw and soap and water, in 
blowing and throwing into the air bubbles of the most perfect 
form and the most delicate and varied colours ? 

At first, when the sphere of the bubble is of small diameter, 
tlie pellicle is colourless and transparent. By degrees, the air 
which is blown into the interior, pressing equally on all parts of 
the concave surface, increases the diameter while it diminishes 
the thickness of the envelope; it is then that we see the appear- 
ance, at first feeble and then brighter, of a series of colours arising 
one after the other, and forming by their mixture a multitude of 
iridescent tints, until the bubble, diminished in thickness, can no 
longer offer sufficient resistance to the pressure of the gas which 
it incloses. Black spots then present themselves at the top, and 
soon the bubble bursts. It is always at the upper portion of the 
liquid sphere that the black spots which announce its disappearance 
may be observed. 

This simple experiment and childish recreation, which offers so 
much attraction to the eye of the lover of colours, is not less 
beautiful or interesting to the man of science. Newton made 
it the object of his studies and meditations, and, since the time 
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M iWfl gteafc ina&> the colours of the soap-bubble hold a legitimate 
plaoe among the most curious of optical phenomena. Moreover, 
this is one particular instance of a whole series of phenomena, 
observed whenever light is successively reflected and refiacted by 
surfaces which bound thin plates of transparent bodies. Solids, 
liquids, and gases are equally suitable for this kind of experiment. 
Crystals which can be reduced to very fine laminae by cleavage, like 
mica, gypsum, talc, glass blown into extremely thin bulbs, the 
surface of annealed steel which retains a thin coating of oxide, show 
iridescent colours similar to those of a soap-bubble. The bright 
shades which ornament the membranous wings of dragon-flies, 
those seen on pieces of glass after exposure to damp, and on the 
surface of oily water, belong to the same series of phenomena. 
They are studied in physics under the common denomination of the 
colours of thin plates. 

Before speaking of the cause of this decomposition of light into 
its constituent colours, we will endeavour to give an idea of the 
conditions under which it is produced, and the laws which govern 
the succession of tints, at first sight so changeable and mobile. Let 
us follow Newton in his celebrated experiments. 

The starting-point of this great physicist was the following 
observation. He says, in his Optics,’^ that having pressed two 
prisms strongly together, so that their sides touched each other 
(which were perhaps very slightly convex), I perceived that the 
})lace where they were in contact became quite transparent, as if 
there had been here only a single piece of glass. For, when the 
light fell on the air comprised between the two prisms so obliquely 
that it was totally reflected, it appeared that at the place of contact 
it was entirely transmitted. Looking at this point, a black and 
obscure spot was seen, like a hole, tlirough which objects placed 
beyond it would distinctly appear.” 

Newton, having turaed the prisms round their common axis, saw 
the gradual appearance around the transparent spot of a series of 
rings alternately bright and obscure, and coloured with different 
tints. To account better for the production of these rings, he used 
two glasses, one plano-convex, the other convex on both sides; 
and both of great radius of curvature. He then placed one over 
the other, and pressed the convex side gently on the plane side; 
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Fio. 249.^Ttiiii |>l»te oi air oompriaed between two ftlaeMe. one plane, the other eonTox. 
(Newton^a experiment of oolomed xinga.) 


thickness of which, at the centre nil, continued to increase imper- 
ceptibly. The following are the phenomena which he observed: — 
Eeceiving the reflected light in a direction nearly normal to 
the plane surface of the layer of air, he saw around the central 



Fio. 200.— Newton s coloured ring 


point of contact a series of differently coloured concentric rings 
becoming narrower as they were further from the centre. Each 
colour appeared, at first, as a circle of uniform tint, which circle 
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expanded as the pressure on the upper glass was increased, until a 
new colour issuing from the centre transformed it into a coloured 
ring. Lastly, at the centre itself, there appeared a black spot. 

The following is the order and colour of the rings represented 
in Fig. 250. The colours indicated start from the centre o : — 

From 0 to a, black, blue, white, yellow, red ; 

„ A „ B, violet, blue, green, yellow, red ; 

„ B „ c, purple, blue, green, yellow, red ; 

„ c „ D, green, red ; 

)) ® >» greenish blue, red ; 

„ B „ F, greenish blue, pale red ; 

„ F „ G, greenish blue, reddish white. 

If, instead of receiving the light reflected on the two surfaces 
of the thin plate, we look at ordinary light through a system of two 
similar lenses, a series of coloured rings will be seen, but their 
colours will he feebler than those of the rings seen by reflection. 
Moreover, the order of the colours is entirely different, and, instead 
of a black spot at the centre, a white spot is seen. The following 
is the series of the various tints forming the coloured rings seen 
by transmission: — 


White, red-yellow, black, violet, blue ; 

WThite, yellow-red, violet, blue ; 

Green, yellow-red, green-blue, red ; 

Bluish green ; 

Bed, bluish green ; 

Bed. 

If we compare this second series with the first, we see that 
the tints which occupy the same order in the two systems of 
rings are precisely complementary, so that the transmitted liglit 
and the reflected light at any one point of the layer of air 
produce white light when re-united. This consequence of the 
two experiments has been verified by Young and Arago, who, 
having placed the two glasses in such a manner as to cause both 
tlie reflected and transmitted lights to reach the eye with the 
same intensity, saw the rings disappear. 

In order to observe the rings, Newton used the various simple 
colours of the spectrum. In this instance he perceived, by reflec- 
tion, rings which were alternately black and bright, — the latter 
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presenting the tint of the simple colour used. But the diameters 
of the rings varied in size, according to the colour of the light, 
and they widened on passing from the violet to the red. 
We can therefore understand how it is that the rings obtained 
with white light are iridescent. The different colours of wliich 
white light is formed, produce each its series of rings; but as 
the dimensions are different, the superposition is not exact; the 
dark rings disappear because they are again covered by other shades 
of light, except at the centre, and only when these shades are 
blended together in a proper proportion does the one ring of 
white light before observed appear. When we introduce water be- 
tween the glasses, the rings are still visible, but they are smaller 
and narrower, and the tints are fainter. Lastly, if, instead of a 
gaseous or liquid medium, the space between the two glasses is a 
vacuum, coloured rings are still seen, showing no perceptible difference 
from those given by air. 

Newton, with his accustomed sagacity and precision^ could not 
confine himself to the proving of these facts and others into the 
details of which we cannot enter here ; he sought out the law of the 
production of the rings, and thus he succeeded in tracing to the same 
principle the different phenomena described at the commencement 
of this chapter, — ^the iridescent colours of soap-bubbles and thin 
plates in all solid, liquid, and gaseous masses. He carefully 
measured the diameters of the successive rings obtained with mono- 
chromatic light, at the moment when the black spot of the centre in- 
dicated that the surfaces were in contact. From it he deduced the 
geometrical ratios, which gave the relation of the diameters to the 
thicknesses of the thin plate, and these thicknesses themselves ; and 
he determined the following laws : — 

The sqvAires of the diameters of the bright rings^ seen by reflection^ 
are related in the ratio of the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9. 

The squares of the diameters of the dark rings are as the even 
numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8. 

In regard to the rings seen by transmission, as they occupy pre- 
cisely inverse positions, each obscure ring being replaced by a bright 
ring, and each of those by a dark ring, their diameters evidently 
follow the same laws, and the series of numbers is inverted. 

So much for the relative dimensions of the bright and dark rings. 
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As to the thicknesses of the layer of air interposed between the 
glasses^ they continue to increase from the centre towards the extremi* 
ties ; but we find that the values which correspond to the rings of 
the different orders are odd numbem for luminous rings, and even 
numbers for black or obscure rings. 

These laws, although so simple, are general Newton concluded 
that the phenomenon of coloured rings depends on the variable 
tliickness of the thin plate interposed between the two surfaces, and 
the nature of the substance of which it is composed, but not at all on 
that of the glasses between which it is interposed. He endeavoured 
to connect it with the emission theory of light, supposing that the 
luminous rays, on being propagated, undergo periodical changes — 
“fits of easy transmission and easy reflection'' — which sometimes 
render them apt to be reflected and sometimes apt to be transmitted ! 
In the present day, as the undulatory theory is admitted, the coloured 
rings are explained in a simpler way on the principle of interference. 
A ray of light which penetrates to the first surface of the plate is 
partly reflected and partly transmitted; transmitted as far as the 
second surface, where it is again reflected. The two rays, thus 
reflected on each surface, interfere, as we have already seen, and the 
luminous effect is destroyed or augmented according as the delay 
of the second equals an odd number of half-lengths of wave, or 
an even number of these same lengths. Hence, darkness in the first 
case, and light in the second, or, in other words, dark rings and bright 
rings. 

Amalysis applied to this interesting case of the undulatoiy theory 
also proves the laws of the diameters and thicknesses, which Newton 
first discovered by experiment. As the lengths of the waves vary 
according to the nature of the simple light, and diminish in passing 
from red to violet, we see that the rings of this latter colour must 
be narrower than the red rings. Now, in what way is this theory 
applicable to the phenomenon of the soap-bubble colours, colours so 
variable and changing, and which are continually mixed and blended 
with each other ? 

Newton showed the identity of the coloured rings obtained by 
means of glasses, and those which appear on bubbles. To study 
these, he took the precaution of protecting the blown soap-bubble 
from the influence of the external air, which, causing the thickness 
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to vary irregularly, changes the colours one into the other, and 
thus prevents them from being exactly observed. He says, "‘As 
soon as I had blown one, I covered it with a very transparent 
glass; and by this means 
its different colours ap- 
peared in regular order, like 
80 many concentric rings 
surrounding the top of the 
bubble.” When these pre- 
cautions are taken, the 
coloured rings visible at 
the top of the bubble are 
seen slowly spreading out, 
in proportion as the flow 
of the water towards the 
bottom of the liquid sphere 
renders this thinner, and, 
after having descended to 
the base, each disappears in 
its turn. Fig. 251 shows 
the disposition of these 
coloured bands. 

The phenomenon thus 
regulated loses its beauty 
from an artistic point of 
view, but in the scientific 
it gains in interest. 

Usually the zones of several rings can be seen, in spite of the irregu- 
larity of colour and their mixture. By degrees, the bubble becomes 
so thin at the top that the black spot makes its appearance, often 
mixed with smaller and darker spots; and almost immediately 
afterwards the bubble bursts and disappears. 

According to Newton, the following is the exact order in which 
the coloured rings succeed each other from the first coloration of the 
bubble until its disappearance : — Eed, blue ; red, blue ; red, blue ; red, 
green ; red, yellow, green, purple ; red, yellow, green, blue, violet ; red, 
yellow, white, blue, black. 

Now, if we compare this series with that of the coloured rings 
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obtained by means of the two glass surfaces in the first experi- 
ment, it will be noticed that they are arranged exactly in the 
opposite order, and this is as it should be, if the same cause pro- 
duces both these effects. At the commencement the bubble is 
too thick for the appearance of colours; it is colourless. Then its 
thickness diminishes more and more, so that at last the black 
corresponding to the least thickness appears exactly like the black 
spot of the first ring, which is found at the point where the two 
glass surfaces are in contact. This refers to colours seen by 
reflection. The bubble, once formed, ought to be observed in such 
a manner that it can reflect towards the eye the light of a whitish 
sky; and, in order better to distinguish the rings and colours, a 
black ground should be placed behind it. But the soap-bubble 
may also be observed by looking at ordinary light through it. 
Coloured rings are again formed; but they are of small bril- 
liancy, and their successive colours are complementary to those 
given by reflected light. It is easy to assure oneself of this fact. 
If we examine the bubble by the light of clouds reflected to the 
eye, the colour of its circumference is red; at the same instant, 
another observer, looking at the clouds through the bubble, will find 
that its circumference is blue. On the other hand, if the contour of 
the bubble is blue by reflected light, it appears red by transmitted 
light. 

Now, it is easy to understand why the soap-bubble, observed in 
the open air, presents in the iridescent colours of its surface that 
irregularity, that mobility, that perpetual mixture of tints which 
causes it to be one of the most beautiful phenomena due to the 
decomposition of light by interference. The agitation of the air 
around the bubble, added to the want of homogeneity in the soapy 
water in different parts, and to the evaporation which takes place 
in a very unequal manner, produces numerous currents in the 
liquid pellicle, which, opposing the action of gravity in every 
direction, prevent the water from descending by regular zones 
towards the base of the bubble. Its thickness thus varies from 
one point to another, and, as it is on this thickness that the 
production of the different tints depends, these are distributed in 
the most varied manner. On the other hand, in a closed flask 
the air being saturated with vapour, evaporation and the agitation 
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due to the external air no longer exist, and the rings appear Vith the 
regularity indicated by calculation. 

We have forgotten to mention that the laws discovered by Newton 
regarding rings furnish a means of calculating the thickness of the 
liquid film of any given colour. At the point where the black spots 
are situated this thickness i^he least ; and it is then about the two 
hundred and fifty-thousandth part of an inch. Hence it follows that, 
if one could produce a soap-bubble uniformly of this thickness, it 
would be completely invisible. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

DOUBLE REFBACTION OF UGHT. 


Discovery of double refraction by Bartholin — Double images in crystals of 
Iceland spar — Ordinary and extraordinary rays ; principal section and optic 
axis — Positive and negative crystals — Bi-refractive crystals with two axes, 
or biaxial crystals. 

E EASMUS BAETHOLIN, a learned Danish doctor, who lived at 
Copenhagen towards the middle of the seventeenth century, on 
examining some crystals which one of his friends had brought him 
from Iceland, was surprised to observe that objects appeared double 
when seen through them. He noticed this singular phenomenon in 
1669, and described the circumstances of the case in a special memoir. 
Twenty years later, Huyghens undertook the study of what has since 
been called double refraction ; he determined its laws, and propounded 
a theory in accordance with the principles of the undulatory theory 
of which he had laid the foundations. 

Since Bartholin’s discovery and Huyghens’ observations, these 
phenomena have been studied in all their phases, and the whole 
now constitutes an entire branch of optics. Before describing the 
principles of these phenomena, we will call to mind what happens 
when a beam of light falls on the surface of a transparent medium 
like water or glass. On reaching the surface, part of the luminous 
beam is reflected regularly, so as to give an image of the object ; 
another portion is reflected irregularly in all dii*ections. Thus part 
of the light returns on its path. The other portion of the ray 
penetrates into the transparent substance, where it is propa- 
gated without altering its direction, if the incidence is normal; 
whereas it is refracted, if the ray falls obliquely on the 
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cases the ray generally remains simple ; it m stUl 
simple when it emeiges from a transparent medium, so that the ^’e 
.vhich reoeiTes it only sees a single image of the luminous source. 
This, however, is by no means always the case ; certain sulwtances 
Bjot upon a ray of light in its passage tlirough them and split it up 
Into two, whence two images of the object, instead of one, are seen, 
as Bartholin first proved. 

In lodes and metamorphic limestones and clays, a mineral is 
found w’hich crystallizes in the form of a solid rhomhobedron with 
six parallel sides, which is very transparent and colourless; its 
chemical composition shows it to be a carbonate of lime with traces 
of protoxide of manganese. The most beautiful specimens come 
from Iceland, and attain a thickness of several inches ; the mineral 
is known under the name of Iceland spar. 



Fiu, 252 —Specuncn of Icelund Bpar. 

Crystals of this kind are split with the greatest ease in certain 
directions, so that an exact geometrical form can be given them, 
which is more convenient for the study of their optical properties. 
The rhorahohedrou is then bounded by six lozenges equal among 
themselves. 

Each of these lozenges has two obtuse angles, measuring 10 T 55', 
and two acute angles of 78® 5'. Of the eight solid angles which form 
tlie summits of the crystal, six are formed of an obtuse angle and 
two acute angles; the two others, of tliree obtuse angles. 

Let us imagine that these two latter are joined by a straight line : 
this diagonal of the rhombohedron is of great importance in reference 
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to the phenomena of which we are about to speak ; this is called 
we shall presently see why — the (yptic axis of the crystal. 

We will now describe the phenomena of double refraction, which 
can be easily observed by means of a specimen of Iceland spar. 

Let us take a piece of this crystal ; place it on a line of writing* 
and look through it: we witness the phenomenon which struck 
Bartholin. Each letter is doubled. Let us, also, notice that each 
separate image is not so black as the letter itself : it has a greyish 
tint, and that this has nothing to do with the absorption of light by 
the crystal is evident, because the tint is black where the two images 
are superposed. The edges of the crystal itself seen by refraction 
appear double ; and a straight line traced on paper is changed into 
two parallel lines. If we allow a beam of solar light to fall on one of 
its sides, the luminous ray issues as a double ray and forms two sepa- 
rate images on a screen, the distance between them depending on the 
inclination of the incident ray to the side of the crystal We will 
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now go farther into the analysis of the phenomenon ; and to simplify 
the experiment, let us examine one part at a time. Seen through the 
crystal, the images appear double; but if we turn the crystal on 
itself, parallel to the faces of incidence and emergence, we observe 
that one of the images turns round the other, and when an entire 
revolution has been described by the crystal, one image returns to 
its first position, after having described a circle round the other 
immovable one. When, instead of observing one point, the same 
experiment is made on a straight line, it will be noticed that in 
two different positions of the crystal one of the lines, which appears 
to be moved parallel to the other, attains a maximum digression ; 
in two other positions, the two images seem to coincide. But this 
coincidence is only apparent; for if a point on the observed line 
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is marked, we see the double image of this point, where the 
images of the lines are superposed. In fact, the one line has 
been slid along the other. Thus the rotation of one of the images 
round the other takes plaee in this case, as in the preceding one. 
Let us now see why the name of ordinary imago is given to the 
immovable image, and that of extraordinary inmge to that which 
rotates round the first. The reason is, that the refracted ray which 
produces the immovable' image follows during its path the laws 
of simple refraction, such as they were enunciated by Snellius and 
Descartes, whilst the other ray does not obey the same laws.^ This 
characteristic difference between the two images can be exhibited in 
many ways. If we cause a ray of light to fall perpendicularly on 
one of the faces of the crystal, it will be bifurcated in penetrating 
into the interior; but one of the rays will follow the direction of 
the incident ray, and will not be refracted on its emergence : this is 
the ordinary ray, which obeys Descartes* law. The other ray will 
be deviated from the direction of the incident ray, both on its 
entrance into and its emergence from the crystal: this is the ray 
which produces the extraordinary image. 

When the incidence is oblique, the two rays are refracted ; but the 
ordinary ray is equally deviated whatever the position of the crystal 
may be, provided that the lines of incidence and emergence remain 
parallel to their first position ; in a word, its path is that which it 
would preserve through a piece of glass with parallel sides. It is not 
so with the other ray, which gives rise to the extraordinary image, 
siuce this image, as we have already shown, turns round the first, if 
the crystal be caused to revolve parallel to itself. 

In this movement of the extraordinary image there is a circumstance 
which must be noted. If the crystal be placed on a sheet of paper on 
which a point is marked, and the eye be in the plane of incidence, the 
ordinary refracted ray will be also in this plane, as the law of simple 
refraction shows, and the ordinary image 0 of the point will be on the 
line 1 1 of the plane of incidence with the paper (Fig. 254). But it will 
not be the same with the extraordinary image E, and the lines which 
join the two images o E will make an angle with the line of which 

* In a word, on the one hand, the extraordinary refracted ray is noi generally in 
the plane of incidence ; and, on the other, the relations of the sines of the angles 
of incidence and refraction do not remain constaztt. 
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we liave spoken, l^ow, ^'e oWevv6 that this line o K always rematos' 
parallel, during tlie rotation movement, to the bisectpr A D of the 
obtuse angle of the side parallel to the plane of the paper. Also 
when owing to this movement, this bisector is placed paraUel to 1 1, 
he extraordinary image is itself on this line, and the two refracted 
Mys are both in tlie plane of incidence. 



Fio. 2M. ' Pohitloufi of the extronr<liiiftrj' image in lelallon to tlie plane ol im'idence. 
iViiK'ipal boolion 

There is tlien, among the sections which cut tlie crystal perpen- 
dicularly to one of its sides, a section of such a nature that if the 
incident ray were found contained there, the extraordinary ray would 
obey the first Jaw of simple refraction exactly like the other ray. 
This jilane is called tlie principal section. Each plane, perpendicular 
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to one of the faces of Iceland spar, and parallel to the small diagonal 
of the lozenge, or to the bisector of the obtuse angle, is one principal 
section of this. face. 

Each principal section is parallel to the optic axis, and this 
condition suffices ; so that if an artificial face were cut in the 
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crystal, any plane perpendicular to this face and pamttel to ilia 
optic axis, would also be a principal section of the artificial face. 
Lastly, if we make an artificial face A b c perpendicular to the optic 
axis N I, every ray which falls on this face will necessarily be in 
a principal section, and the two refracted rays will always be in tife 
plane of incidence. In this case 
observation proves that if the inci- 
dent ray is normal to the artificial 
face, the refracted ray alone remains. 

This is therefore a direction in 
which the phenomenon of bifurca- 
tion vanishes: double refraction no 
longer takes place, when the inci- 
dent ray is parallel to the optic axis. 

Monffe made a remarkable ex- Fio. - 250 .— Artmniai section iHjrpeudicumi 

° to the optic axis. 

periinent, very easy to repeat, 

which shows us the path followed by the rays emanating from a 
luminous point through the crystal in giving rise to the two images, 
ordinary and extraordinary, of the point. If we examine the double 




Kio. 257. — Crossing of the rays which produce the ordinary and extraonluuiry iniage. 

image of a point s (Fig. 257), situated at some distance from the 
lower face, and place underneath this face an opaque card, a 5, which 
wo slide along from h towards a, we shall notice with surprise that 
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the most distant image of the point first diaappearej^ and this is 
explained as follows. A luminous incident pencil, B 1, is bifhroated 
and gives two refracted rays; whence on issuing from the parallel 
face, two emeigent rays arise; they diverge, and one of them can 
then only penetrate the eye : let us suppose this the one which 
produces the ordinaiy image o. An incident pencil, near the first, 
will also give two emergent rays, one of which will penetrate to 
the eye and will produce the extraordinary image E, As the faces 
of the crystal are parallel, each emerging ray is composed of rays 
parallel to those of the incident ray. As those which produce 
the image are concentrated in the eye, it is necessary that the 
corresponding refracted rays should cross each other in the crystal 

Mongers experiment is explained thus: the card a I first inter- 
cepts the pencil which produces the most distant image, and it is 
this — the extraordinary image E — which must naturally disappear 
first. 

Such are the most remarkable circumstances which constitute 
the phenomenon of double refraction. The laws which govern this 
phenomenon are too complex to allow us to explain them in an 
elementary work like this. But we will endeavour to give, in a 
few lines, some idea of the difference which exists between simple 
and double refraction. 

We have already said that the ordinary ray follows the two laws 
of Descartes ; in other words, that the refracted ray is always in the 
plane of incidence, and that if the angle of incidence is changed, 
the relation which exists between its sines and those of the refracting 
angle is always constant. The extraordinary ray only follows the 
first of these laws, if the incident ray is in a principal plane. But 
it does not follow the second, so that the relation of the sines, which 
is called the index of refraction, varies according to the angle that 
the incident ray makes with the optical axis of the crystal. Is this 
angle nil, or is the incident ray parallel to the optical axis ? In this 
case only, double refraction disappears ; one of the images is blended 
with the other ; there is equality between the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary indices of refraction. 

As the angle increases, so does the inequality of these indices, and 
it is a maximum if the incident ray is perpendicular to the optic 
axis. For Iceland spar, the only crystal endowed with the power 
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of double refraction that we have hitherto examined, the index of 
refraction of the ordinary ray is greater than that of the extra- 
ordinary ray. The contrary takes place, if certain other bi-refractive 
substances are employed, such as rock-crystal In order to explain 
the cause of this difference we should be obliged to expound the entire 
theory of simple and double refraction, according to the undulatory 
theory, to show that refraction is caused by the difference of velocity 
which the ether waves undergo in passing from one medium into a 
more refractive one; that the ordinary ray acts as if it were in a 
homogeneous, non-crystallized medium, whilst the extraordinary ray 
is propagated with more or less facility, according as it is moved in 
such or such direction relatively to the 
position of the crystalline molecules. 

In Iceland spar, the velocity of the 
extraordinary ray is the greatest; and 
the reverse is the case in rock-crystal 
Hence the names of positive and negative 
crystals have been given to substances 
which possess double refraction according 
as they are included in one or the other 
category, the type being for the first, rock- 
crystal, and for the second, Iceland spar. 

Tourmaline, rubies, emeralds are nega- 
tive crystals like Iceland spar ; quartz — 
the mineralogical name of rock-crystal 
— sulphate of potassium and of iron, 
hyposulphate of lime, and ice are 
numbered with the positive crystals. Double refraction is also pro- 
duced in a certain class of crystalline substances known under 
the name of crystals with two axes, or biaxial crystals. To2)az. 
arragonite, sulphate of lime, talc, feldspar, pearl, and sugar are 
crystals with two axes : in each crystal of this kind there are two 
different directions in which the incident ray passes without being 
bifurcated; these two directions are the optic ax^ of the crystal 
But there is an essential difference between the phenomena of double 
refraction in crystals with one axis, or uniaxial crystals, and those 
of crystals with two axes, or biaxial crystals. In the first, one of 
the two refracted rays follows the laws of simple refmetion : in 
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the others, the two rays are both extraordinary: neither of them 
follows Descartes’ laws. Fresnel’s experiment proves the fact very 
simply. A topaz is divided into several pieces cut in different 
directions, and these pieces are fastened together by their plane 
surfaces so that the form of a parallelepiped is given to the whole. 
Then on looking at a straight line, two images of the line are seen, 
and each of these images is a broken line of which the different 
portions conespond to the fragments of the topaz: now, if one of 
the systems of refracted rays followed Descartes’ law, the image 
produced would be a straight line, for the direction of the rays in 
the prism would then be independent of the direction of the optic 
axis in each piece which composes it. Experiment thus proves 
that the two rays are both extraordinary rays. We shall soon find 
another means of distinguishing crystals with one or two axes from 
each other. 

We may conveniently end this chapter by enumerating the 
refractive media in which phenomena of this order are not mani- 
fested, or, in other words, which are endowed with simple refraction. 
First there are gases, vapours, and liquids ; then, among substances 
which have passed from a liquid to a solid state, those whose mole- 
cules have not taken a regular crystalline form, such as glass, glue, 
gum, and resins ; lastly, crystals whose primitive form is the cube, 
the regular octahedron, and the rhomboidal dodecahedron. It must 
be added that the bodies belonging to these two last categories can 
acquire the property of double refraction when they are subjected 
to violent compression or expansion ; also when their different parts 
are unequally heated. Certain solids belonging to the vegetable 
or animal kingdom, — horn, feather, and mother-of-pearl, — are also 
endowed with double refraction. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

POLARIZATION OP LIOHT. 


Equal intensity of the ordinary and extraonlinary images in a double refracting 
crystal— Natural light — Huyghens' experiments ; variations of intensity with 
four images ; polarized light — Polarization of the ordinary ray ; polarization of 
the extraordinary ray : the two planes in which these polarizations take place 
— Polarization by reflection. 

W HEN a luminous object is viewed through a double refracting 
crystal, a rhombohedron of Iceland spar for instance, we know 
that two distinct images are seen ; one ordinary, following the law 
of simple refraction, the other extraordinary, the properties of wliich 
we have indicated in the preceding chapter. The latter is easily 
recognised as it revolves round the other, when the crystal is made 
to rotate in a plane parallel to the faces of incidence and emergence 
of the rays. It is now necessary to remark that, in all these posi- 
tions, the relative intensity of the two images has not varied : the 
brightness of each of them is the half of that of the luminous object, 
as can be easily proved by direct observation. Let us suppose that 
we examine a small white circle on a black ground. In all parts 
where they are separated, the two images, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of the circle present a greyish tint of the same intensity, and the 
brightness equals that of the object when the two images are super- 
posed. Indeed, the same phenomenon always takes place, whatever 
the respective colours of the object and ground may be. The same 
result is also shown if we allow a ray of solar light to fall on the 
crystal and receive the two refracted rays on a converging lens, the 
two images being projected on a screen (Fig. 259). If the crystal 
is made to revolve parallel to the face of incidence, the two images 
are displaced, each describing a circumference of a circle, and we 
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observe that in every position the luminous intensities are equal 
If the two images are partly superposed, the brightness of the super- 
posed parts will be double that possessed by the separate parts, as 
shown in Fig. 260. 



Pio 269. —Propagation of ordinary and extraordinary Imagea of a double refhiotlng crystal 
Equal ioteiuilty. 

An old and beautiful experiment, due to Huyghens, proves that 
the rays which emerge from Iceland spar have acquired new and 
remarkable properties after their deviation in the crystalline medium, 

possess before passing through the 
crystal. This experiment consists 
in receiving the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays, after their 
emergence from the first rhombo- 
hedron, on a second crystal, and 
examining the relative intensities 
of the images which they produce, 
when the second crystal is caused 
to revolve over the first. The 
following is a very simple method 
of observing the phenomena which 
are thus produced; it is that 
which Huyghens himself devised. 
Let us place the first ciystal on a 
black spot on a white ground ; there will be two images of equal in- 
tensity. We will now place a second piece of Iceland spar on the first, 
and it must be placed so that their principal sections coincide; in order 
that this condition may be realized, the faces of one must be placed 
parallel to the faces of the other: there will be only two images of the 


— properties which they did not 



Pio. 260. — Equal Intensity of ordinary 
and extraordinary images. 
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same intensily as before. Only, the two images, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, will be more separated than by one crystal. The same effect 
would take place if the principal sections of the two rhombohedra 
remained in the same plane, or in parallel planes when even the two 
opposite faces of the crystals were not parallel ; and it is not necessary 
that, in the first position, the two rhombohedra should touch each 
other. 

We observe then, already, a difference between the luminous ray 
before its r^eotion by Iceland spar, and each emerging ordinary or 
extraordinary ray ; whilst the first is Infurcated in penetrating the 
crystal, it appears that the two others remain simple im pen^iating 
a second crystal. 



Pia. 861. — Huyghens* experiment Variations in intensity of the images seen when one prism of 
Iceland spar is rotated over another. 

Let US now slowly turn the upper crystal, so that the principal 
section makes greater and greater angles with that of the first. We 
then see four images appear ; each of the two first will be divided, 
but the equal intensity which characterized them is not retained in 
the others. Of these four images, arranged at the angles of a 
lozenge with regular sides, but with unequal angles, two proceed 
from double refraction, in the upper crystal, of the ordinary emergent 
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ray ; the two others proceed from the double refraction of the extra- 
ordinary ray. But an important difference to be indicated is tliat, 
in general, each couple is characterized by a difference in the lumi- 
nous intensity of the images. Fig. 261 represents their relative 
positions and intensities for angles comprised between 0® and 180® of 
the principal sections of the two crystals. If the principal sections 
are at right angles, only two images are seen : if they make an an^e 
of 180® and the crystals have the same thickness, the two images 
are superposed ; in the latter case, the deviations made by each 
crystal being in opposite directions, there is only one image. 

It already follows from this first experiment that each ray of 
light which has passed through a doubly refracting crystal, no longer 
possesses, after its passage, the same properties in all directions ; for 
in certain directions it is no longer susceptible of undergoing a new 
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bifurcation, and in others, the two rays into which it is divided have 
no longer the same luminous intensity. To distinguish these new 
properties, it is said that light which has passed through a doubly 
refracting crystal is polarized liyht 

But it is important to point out precisely the phenomena just 
described. Let us suppose that a ray of solar light, s i (Fig. 262), 
is allowed to fall on the first crystal of Iceland spar, its principal 
section being vertical. This ray is divided in the plane of the 
section into two rays : the one ordinary, i r ; the other extra- 
ordinary, I r'. If we intercept one of the two by a screen, and 
allow the other to pass through a second piece of Iceland spar, 
the luminous ray, on traversing the second crj^stal, will undergo 
double refraction : it will be divided into two rays, — i', E, which is 
the ordinary ray, and i', b', which is the extraordinary ona Lastly, 
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by the help of a lens, we will project the emerginj^ rays on a 
screen, and examine what, will happen if the second crystal is 
turned so as to produce at its principal section every possible 
angle with that of the first, from 0® to 360°. Fig. 263 shows the 
relative intensities of the two images if the ordinary ray from the 
first crystal has traversed the second as in Fig. 262; Fig. 264 
shows on the contrary what these intensities are when the extra- 
ordinary ray emergent from the first is allowed to pass through the 
second prism. 



Fi(}. 20,'?. --Division of the ordinary rny. Variable Fia. 264. — Division the extroonlliiarv J*a\. 

iJiteiiHiiiuii of the luiagos of the poluii/cd rays. IiiU'nsities of the images of thepuhurized I'M)}!. 


We may now sum up. A ray of ordinary light has entered the 
first crystal where it undergoes double refraction, and each of the rays 
which emerge has particular properties which are distinguislied by 
saying that it is polarized : for this reason, the first crystal receives 
the name of polarizer. The second crystal is used to analyse tlie 
properties which each pencil has acquired by polarization : tliis is 
called the analyser. 

Tlie ordinary ray, on pas.sing through the analyser, is divided into 
two rays, the intensity of which varies according to tlie angle the 
principal section of the second crystal makes with tliat of tlie fii’st, 
and which gives two images, one ordinary, the other extraordinary. 
If this angle is 0° or 180°, the ordinary image alone exists with 
maximum intensity, the extraordinary image having disappeared ; 
at 90° or 270° the extraordinary image has attained its maximum 
brightness, the other having disappeared. For intermediate positions 
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where the second principal section forms angles of 45® with the first, 
the two images have the same intensity. Lastly, in other relative 
positions of the principal sections of the ciystals, there is unequal 
intensity in one or other of the images. It is then said that the 
ordinary ray is polarized in the plane of the principal section; 
this plane is called the plane of polarization. Now, like the second 
ray, the extraordinary ray undergoes the same modifications on pass- 
ing through the analyser, with the essential difference that as there 
is always a difference of 90° in the relative position of the principal 
sections, it is said to he polarized in a plane perpendicular to the 
first plane of polarization. Its plane of polarization makes a right 
angle with the principal section of the polarizer. Therefore the 
two rays, ordinary and extraordinary, proceeding from a ray of light 
which has undergone double refraction, are polarized at right angles* 

Polarization by double refraction, such as we have just studied in 
Iceland spar, is produced in the same manner with all doubly re- 
fracting crystals. But it is not always easy to observe it, on account 
of the slight separation of the ordinary and extraordinary rays. 
With Iceland spar itself it is necessary to have crystals of a certain 
thickness, in order that one of the rays may be readily intercepted 
with a screen. To obtain this separation of the polarized pencils 
some very useful pieces of apparatus have been invented, among 
which may be mentioned NicoTs prism. 

Nicors prism consists of a long crystal of Iceland spar which has 
been cut in two in a plane perpendicular to the principal section. 
The two pieces again placed in their original positions are joined 
together by means of a layer of Canada balsam. The refractive 
index of this substance is intermediate between the refractive indices 
of the spar which correspond, one to the ordinary, the other to the 
extraordinary ray. Hence it follows, as has been accurately shown 
and confirmed by experiment, that if a ray of light enters in the 
direction of the length of the crystal and there divides into two by 
double refraction, the ordinary ray undergoes total reflection at the 
surface of the Canada balsam, whilst the extraordinary ray alone 
passes into the second half of the crystal and emerges from the 
opposite face. 

Let us suppose that two of Nicols prisms are used to work out 
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Huyghens’ experiment. It is evident that only two images will be 
obtained, those which proceed from the emergent ray ; that is to say, 
from the extraordinary ray polarized by the first prism. If the 
principal sections of the two prisms are parallel, one of the images, 
the ordinary, is nil, the extraordinary one at its maximum brightness; 
if the principal sections are at right angles, both of them disappear, 
as the ordinary image which ought to have a maximum intensity 
undergoes total reflection, and the intensity of the extraordinary 
image is nil The first prism, that which receives the ray of ordinary 
light, is the Nicol polarizer ; the other is the Nicol analyser. 

This property of NicoTs prism, of allowing only the extraordinary 
ray to emerge, belongs also to a natural crystal, tourmaline, which 
when it possesses a certain thickness strongly absorbs the ordinaiy ray, 
M. Biot discovered this remark- 
able property in 1815: it will 
enable us to quote from Sir J. 

Herschel another example of the 
polarization of light by double 
refraction. 

When we take one of these 
crystals and slit it (by the aid of a 
lapidary’s wheel) into plates paral- 
lel to the axis of the prism, of 
moderate and uniform thickness 
(about xyV of inch), which must 
be well polished, luminous objects 
may be seen through them, as 
through plates of coloured glass. Let one of these plates be interposed 
perpendicularly between the eye and a candle, the latter will be seen 
with equal distinctness in every position of the axis of the plate with 
respect to the horizon (by the axis of the plate is meant any line in 
it parallel to the axes of its molecules, or to the axis of the prism 
from which it was cut). And if the plate be turned round in its own 
plane, no change will be perceived in the image of the candle. Now 
holding this first plate in a fixed position (with its axis vertical, for 
instance), let a second be interposed between it and the eye, and 
turned round slowly in its own plane, and a very remarkable 
phenomenon w’ill be seen. The candle will appear and disappear 
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alternately at every quarter of a revolution of the plate, passing 
through all gradations of brightness, from a maximum down to a total 
or almost total disappearance, then increasing again by the same 
degrees as it diminished before. If now we attend to the position of 
the second plate with respect to the first, we shall find that the maxi- 
mum of illumination takes place when the axis of the second plate is 
parallel to that of the first, so that the two plates have either the 
same positions with respect to each other that they had in the original 
crystal, or positions differing by 180°, while the minima, or disappear- 
ances of the images, take place exactly 90° from this parallelism, or 
when the axes of the two plates are exactly crossed. In tourmalines 
of a good colour, the stoppage of the light in this situation is total, 
and the combined plate (though composed of elements separately very 
transparent and'of the same colour) is perfectly opaque.” 

Thus the beam of ordinary light which has passed through the first 
plate of tourmaline is polarized like that which emerges from a crystal 
of Iceland spar. All its sides, all its faces, if we may so express it, do 
not possess the same property. We shall now see that double refraction 
is not the only means of transforming ordinary into polarized light. 

In 1808, Malus, a French physicist, famous for his beautiful 
researches on optics, while accidentally looking through a crystal of 
Iceland spar at the setting sun reflected by the window-panes of the 
Luxembourg Palace, remarked with surprise that, on turning the 
prism, the two images changed in intensity ; the most refracted was 
alternately brighter or less bright than the other, at each quarter 
of a revolution. On minutely analysing this phenomenon, he dis- 
covered that reflection at certain angles is sufficient to induce in an 
ordinary luminous ray the same properties which a ray possesses after 
having traversed a doubly refracting crystal such as Iceland spar. 
Huyghens* experiment, concerning which both Huyghens and Newton 
had in vain tried to produce a theory, was no longer an isolated phe- 
nomenon ; and it was in the endeavour to explain it by Newton’s 
theory that Malus was led to give the term polarization of light 
to the modification undergone by the luminous rays in the ex- 
periment just mentioned. Three yeai-s later, in 1811, Malus, Biot, 
and Brewster discovered, separately, polarization by simple refrac- 
tion : Arago, chromatic polarization ; and since then many new facts 
belonging to the singular modifications of the luminous rays in the 
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phenomena just described have helped to form one of the most 
interesting branches of science, as fruitful of theory as of practical 
application. As the limits and elementary nature of this work do 
not allow us to enter into long details, we can only describe some 
of the more remarkable of these phenomena 

And first of polarization hy reflection. When a beam of ordinary 
light falls obliquely upon a non-metallic mirror, such as black 
glass, marble, or obsidian, it acquires by reflection the same 
properties as if it had traversed a double refracting crystal : it is 
polarized. 

If a plate of black glass is placed on a table in front of an open 
window, and the light of the clouds reflected by the plate oblicjuely 
at an inclination of about 35®, the brightness of the mirror appears 
uniform. If, without changing the position, the bright surface is ob- 
served through a plate of tourmaline split parallel to its optical axis, 
and if this plate is made to turn in its own plane, the following varia- 
tions will be seen in the brightness of the image of the clouds formed 
on the plate of glass. If the axis of the tourmaline is in a vertical 
plane, the image disappears ; the plate of glass seems covered witli a 
kind of dark cloud : when the axis is, on the contrary, horizontal, that 
is to say, parallel to the plate of glass, the darkness completely 
vanishes : lastly, in the intermediate positions of the axis of the 
tourmaline the brightness of the image gradually increases from the 
lirst to the second position. If the analyser, instead of being a plate 
of tourmaline, is a Nicol’s prism, the variations of brightness of the 
image will succeed each other in the same manner: the minimum will 
take place when the principal section of the prism is vertical, and the 
maximum when this section is at right angles to its first position. 

From these experiments we infer that a luminous beam falling 
with an inclination of 35® 25' (or, in other words, with an incidence 
of 54° 35') on a plate of black glass, is, after reflection, polarized in 
the plane of this reflection. This angle of 54° 35' is what is named 
the angle of polarization of glass : it is that in which the reflected 
ray can be completely extinguished by the polariscope analyser. 
This is expressed by saying that it is completely polarized. When 
the angle of incidence has another value, the image of the beam 
is not completely extinguished; in fact, the reflected ray is only 
partially polarized. 


H H 
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The angle of polarization varies with the nature of the reflecting 
substances. Thus, it is 52° 45' for water, 56° 3' for obsidian, 58° 40' 
for topaz, 68° 2' for diamond. Brewster made a very curious experi- 
ment in order to prove the difference which we shall presently point 
out between the angles of polarization of two substances, — glass 
and water for example. 

He placed a plate of glass so that it might receive and reflect a 
beam of light at an incidence of 54° 35', which is, as we have just 
seen, the angle of polarization of glass. He then observed the 
reflected beam with an analyser, in such a manner that all light 
disappeared. Now, if at this moment any one breathed on the 



Fio. 266. —The polariscope of Malug perf«cted by M. Biot. 


glass plate, the image again appeared. This phenomenon is due 
to the reflection from a bed of water, the angle of polarization ol 
water not being the same as that of glass. 
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Malus invented an apparatus by the aid of which all the pro- 
perties of polarized light by reflection can be studied. Besides those 
we have just described, there are others which characterize this light 
when it is reflected after falling on a second reflecting plate. Fig. 
266 represents the apparatus of Malus modified and perfected by M. 
Biot. I is the polished plate for polarizing the ray of light s i by 
reflection from the surface of the plate ; the reflected and polarized 
ray 1 1, then enters a tube blackened inside and furnished with dia- 
phragms, and passes along its axis. 

As it issues from the tube, the ray falls on a plate i' of black glass, 
is again reflected, and either falls on the eye, or forms an image on a 
screen E. The frames which hold the two reflecting plates can be 
turned round on an axis perpendicular to that of the tube, so that 
their planes can make with the latter all possible angles ; moreover, 
each plate can be turned 
in one of its positions 
also round the axis of 
the tube; so that for a 
given incidence of the 
luminous ray on the first 
plate, both the angle of 
incidence of the polar- 
ized ray on the other 
plate, and the angle of 
the second 

flection with the first, can 
be varied at will. By 
means of this apparatus 
it can be shown that the 
maximum brightness of the image takes place when the two planes 
of reflection coincide ; and the minimum when these two planes are 
at a right angle. Moreover, the ray is completely extinguished when 
the angle of incidence on each of the two mirrors is 35° 25', provided 
always that the beam has not, as in the case of solar light, too great 
an intensity. Brewster discovered a very simple law which exists 
between the angle of polarization and the index of refraction of the 
substance which polarizes light by reflection, so that, if one of these 
elements is known, we can deduce the other. This law expresses 



Fio. 267.--Re,lation between tiie polarized ray and tlio 
angle of i^olarization of a aubatance and the re- 
frauted ray. a' i r is the nght angle. 
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the following geometric relation : the reflected ray i R, polarized at 
the angle of polarization, and the refracted ray ir, form a right 
angle. Simple refraction also polarizes light. This was discovered 
separately by Mains, Biot, and Brewster in 1811. The phenomenon 
can be proved by Biot’s apparatus (Fig. 266) when the glass i has 
been replaced by a glass prism. If the prism is turned so that the 
ray issues perpendicularly to the face of emergence, it is found, 
by turning the analyser i", that the beam after reflection shows a 
maximum and minimum intensity, but not in a very decided manner. 
The light then is partially polarized : as the maximum of brightness 
takes place when the plane of incidence pn the analyser is perpendi- 
cular to the place of incidence on the prism, we see that in this case the 
plane of polarization is perpendicular to the plane of refraction. 

A completely polarized ray can be obtained by simple refraction 
if we cause it successively to traverse several parallel plates of glass 
at an angle of 35® 25', which is, as we have seen, the angle of polar- 
ization of glass. These thin and polished plates must be laid one 
on the other, in such a way that a thin stratum of air is inter- 
posed between each jdate : the apparatus thus arranged is called a 
glass pile; it is used as a polariscope by placing it in Biot’s appa- 
ratus in place of the glass l'. We will not enlarge further on 
this curious class of phenomena, the detailed description of which 
would detain us too long, and which, besides, to be well understood, 
would require difficult theoretical developments. We only desire 
to initiate the reader into the fundamental facts the discovery of 
which has been the starting-point of this important branch of 
modern optics. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CHROMATIC POLARIZATION. 

Discovery of the colours of polarized light, by Arago— Thin plates of doubly 
refractive substances ; variations of colours according to the thickness of the 
plates — Colours shown by compressed and heated glass — Coloured rings in 
ciy^stals with one or with two axes — Direction of luminous vibrations : they are 
lierpendicular to the direction of propagation, or parallel to the surface of the 
waves. 

46 TTTHILE examining in a clear light a somewhat thin plate of mica 
f V by means of a prism of Iceland spar, I observed tliat the two 
images did not possess the same tint of colour ; for one was greenish 
yellow, while the other was reddish purple, and the portion where 
the colours overlapped presented the ordinary colour of mica as seen 
by the naked eye. I noticed at the same time that a slight change 
in the inclination of the plate as regards the rays whicli traversed it 
caused a variatiou in the colour of the two images ; and that if this in- 
clination were allowed to remain constant and the prism in the same 
X^osition, the plate of mica was caused to turn in its own j)lane. I found 
four T>ositions at a right angle in which tlie two prismatic images were 
equally bright and perfectly white. If the plate of mica were left at 
rest while the prism was turned, each image was observed successively 
to acquire different colours, and to become white after each quarter 
of a revolution. In addition to which, for all positions of the prism 
and the plate, whatever might be the colour of one of the images, the 
other always presented the complementary tint ; and wherever the two 
images were not separated by the double refraction of the crystal, the 
mixture of the two colours formed white.” 

It was in these terms that Arago, in a memoir read at the Acaddmie 
des Sciences on the 11th of August, 1811, described the experiment 
which was the beginning of a series of discoveries on the phenomena 
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of coloration of polarised light. He instantly recognised that the light 
transmitted by a plate of mica was light polarized by reflection from the 
atmospheric strata : in dull weather, when the light from the clouds has 
the nature of common light, the two images seen through the plate of 
mica would show no trace of colour. Thus, in order to produce the 
phenomenon, the light which traverses the crystallized plate must have 
been previously polarized. This condition was placed beyond doubt by 
Arago, by means of several experiments in which he received, on a 
plate of mica, rays reflected by a mirror of black glass : he then noticed 
that the colours of the two images observed through Iceland spar 
were brighter when the light was reflected at an angle nearer to the 
angle of polarization of the glass. All doubly refracting substances 
cut in thin plates parallel to the axis, possess this same property of 
colouring the polarized light which traverses them; thus plates of 
gypsum (sulphate of lime) can be used, also rock-crystal and Iceland 
spar. But the thicknesses of the plates which produce these colours 
vary in different substances, and in the case of each of them no 
coloured images can be obtained if the thickness is not comprised 
between certain limits. A plate of sulphate of lime must have more 
tlian 0 mm. 425, and less than 1 mm. 27, of thickness ; a plate of mica 
less than 0 mm. 085 ; a plate of rock-crystal less than 0 mm. 45. It is 
difficult to obtain colours with Iceland spar, because the thickness of 
the plate must not exceed the fortieth part of a millimetre. The in- 
clination of the plate to the direction of the polarized rays influences 
the colours, which quickly change as this inclination varies. The 
thickness with the same inclination of the plate and the same iK>si- 
tion of the prism also influences the colours of the image ; and M. Biot 
found that the laws of variation of these shades or tints are precisely 
those which Newton discovered for the coloured rings of thin plates 
obtained by the superposition of two lenses; but the thicknesses 
of the doubly refractive plates which correspond to the colours of 
Newton’s various orders are much greater than those of the stratum 
of air inclosed between the leases. 

This property of the change of colour, according to the thickness, 
is employed to produce varied and curious effects. If, after having 
fastened a plate of gypsum on a piece of glass, a spherical cavity of 
large radius is hollowed out, and the plate is examined by means 
of Biot’s apparatus, the light which reaches the eye, having been 
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previously polarized before traversing the plate of gypsum and the 
analyser, a series of coloured concentric rays are seen, like those 
observed round the point of contact of the two lenses ; if we engrave 
different objects in the hollow of the plate, — such as flowers, insects, 
and butterflies, — the depths of the engraving can be calculated 
at the different points, so as to reproduce the bright and varied 
colours of the natural objects. ‘'Formerly 
we did better,” said Mr. Berlin, recently, in 
a very interesting conference on polarization, 

“ and profited by the circumstance to do 
honour to the author of these beautiful ex- 
periments. In the midst of a crown of leaves 
appeared the name of Arago, with the date 
of his discovery. From the contemporaries 
of the great man it was perhaps flattery ; but 
now that he is no more, the suppression of 
this experiment in a course of physics is 
an act of ingratitude ; we forget our dead to 
run after butterflies.” It would be just to 
join to the name of Arago that of Brewster, 
who at the same time made nearly the same 
discoveries, and to whom we principally owe 
tliat of coloured rings in crystals with one or 
two axes. Before entering into details of 
these remarkable phenomena, we may state 
that glass, in the ordinary state, is not sus- 
ceptible of showing the colours observed in 
crystallized plates, but it acquires this pro- 
perty by tempering, bending, and compres- fio ses — coioura of polarized 

* "^ *' * ° ^ light in compressed glass. 

sion, and by the action of heat. Figures 

268 and 269 show some of the appearances presented under these 
different circumstances by plates of glass of a certain thickness, 
and of either a rectangular or square form. The discovery of 
these phenomena is due to Seebeck (1813), and they are of the 
same nature as those just described. The following is a curious 
experiment of Biot related by M. Daguin in his "TraitiS de Phy- 
sique : ” — " Biot produced longitudinal vibrations in a band of 
glass about two metres in length, placed between the polarizer and 
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the analyser of his apparatus (disposed so as to show darkness) ; at 
each vibration he saw a bright line shine out, the brightness and 
colour of which depended on the mode of friction, and on its 
intensity.” 

The colours of polarized light, produced by the passage of abeam of 
this light through a thin crystalline plate, depend, as we have already 
seen, on the thickness of the plate ; it varies, if the thickness itself 
varies. But for a certain thickness, the tint is uniform, because all 
the rays which compose the beam are parallel, and thence traverse 
the same space in the interior of the plate. If instead of a beam a 
conical pencil of polarized light is received on the plate, so that the 



Fu* -- ColonrH of polarizoil light m unannealod glass. 

axis of the cone is perpendicular to the surface of the plate, it is clear 
that the rays will pass through the interior of the crystal in paths 
which will be longer as their distance from the axis increases, and the 
tint of the plate, observed by means of an analyser, will no longer be 
uniform. We then see systems of coloured rings, the forms and tints of 
which vary according as we are dealing with a crystal with one or two 
optical axes, and according to the position of the polariscope in regard 
to the plane of polarization. The following is the manner in which 
these beautiful phenomena are obtained. A tourmaline pincette or 
forceps is used (Fig. 270). This instmment consists of two metallic 
rings with a spring in the form of tweezers, which presses them 
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together, and in each of which a plate of tourmaline is encased ; 
each plate is capable of turning in its ring, so that, at will, it may 
be placed in all possible angular positions in regard to the axes 
of the two crystals. Between the two rings is interposed, for 
instance, the thin crystallized plate of Iceland spar fixed to a 
cork disc, which the pressure of the rings holds between the tour- 
malines. If we look through this system of three plates, we at 
once perceive the coloured rings. The plate of tourmaline turned 
towards the sky polarizes the light of the clouds, which, after having 
traversed this first plate, converges towards the eye in passing through 
the plate of spar and the second tourmaline. Let us suppose first 
that the two tourmalines are disposed in such a 
manner that their axes are perpendicular: the 
primitive plane of polarization is then parallel to 
the principal section of the tourmaline which 
serves as a polariscope. A series of concentric 
iridescent rings is seen traversed by a black 
cross. If the polariscope is then turned 90®, 
the axes of the tourmalines will be parallel, 
and the principal section of the polariscope will 
be at right angles to the plane of polarization. 

The black cross is then found to be replaced 
by a white one, and the iridescent rings show 
at the same distance from the centre, colours 
complementary to those which they assumed 
in the first experiment. In the intermediate 
positions of the axes of the tourmalines, the first fig. 2 . u.-pm«ette of 
appearance gradually passes into the second. 

These phenomena are presented in the case of white light. If 
homogeneous light is used, yellow light for instance, rings are ob- 
tained alternately bright and black, having crosses similar to those 
seen in the preceding experiment, the bright rings being of a yellow 
colour. Bings of the same kind would appear whichever of the 
colours of the spectrum were employed, and would be larger the 
higher the refrangibiUty of the colour : for this reason the rings are 
iridescent when white light is employed, and this is why the violet 
occupies, in this case, the outer edge of each ring in the first position 
of the polariscope. 

I I 
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' i 7 i 813 B.»w.ler di«<.vemi the o»lo«n>d riDgs^MdbypoI™- 
liAt ,he« it tovert* thin of J«»Uy ■ 

tie saw them fttet in the Tuhy, emerald, topaz, in ice, and mtre ; later, 
B, Wollaeton otoemd them in Iceland fipat. By atndymg a.e«, 
nhonomcnain the diffcrant ayalallizcd .nbctancc Brewrter succeeded 
in dividing doubly refracting crystals into two classes, viz. crystals 
with one axis and crystals with two axes^ and this bo effected by the 
following means Whilst, in the ruby, emerald, and Iceland spar, for 
example, he only observed a simple system of coloured rings, in nitre 
and topaz cut in a certain direction and observed through the tour- 
maline pincettes he observed a double system of rings, alternately 
black and bright, if the polarized light which traverses them is 
liomogeneous, and iridescent if this light is white. This pheno- 
menon led Brewster to the discovery of crystals with two axes. 

To observe the rings of which we speak, a plate of nitre is cut 
perpendicularly to the mean line of the two axes, and is placed 
between the rings of the tourmaline pincettes. 

With homogeneous light, rings are obtained alternately which are 
black and bright, the latter being of the colour of the light-source. 

If the plate remains fixed between the two tourmalines and the 
analyser is turned (that is to say, the tourmaline near the eye), the 
rings without changing their position gradually change in colour, and 
when the rotation is 90® or 270® these colours become complementary 
to those which the rings first assumed in the same position of the 
plate : the black crosses have been replaced by white ones. 

We must pause here in our description of the phenomena produced 
by polarized light; they are most interesting, and the very enu- 
meration of them would require many pages. The reader however 
will be glad to know that, for the expenditure of a few shillings 
and of some time, he may produce most of these beautiful pheno- 
mena for himself. We have proposed to ourselves rather to excite 
his curiosity, and to induce him to undertake a more complete study 
of natural philosophy, than to give him a precise notion of the 
causes of these phenomena ; that is to say, to show what explanation 
they receive according to the undulatory theory. We cannot help 
however giving a rimmi in a few lines of the important progress 
which that theory has made, under the influence of the discoveries 
which succeeded each other so rapidly at the beginning of our century. 
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In a preceding chapter we have noticed that luminous pheno- 
mena are due to the vibratory movement of the elastic medium called 
the ether. Phenomena of interference, inexplicable by the theory of 
emission, find the most simple and satisfactory explanation on the 
undulatory theory; but they tell us nothing as regards the direc- 
tion in which the vibrations of ether take place. We can sup- 
pose with equal plausibility that the oscillations of a molecule are 
affected either in the direction of the propagation of light, or in a 
direction parallel to the surface of the waves, or perpendicular to the 
luminous ray, or lastly, in any direction oblique to this ray. 

But adopting the first hypothesis, — ^that which assimilates, so to 
speak, the luminous waves to sonorous waves, — it would be impossible 
to understand the transformation that a luminous ray undergoes, when 
it has traversed a doubly refracting medium, or when it is reflected at 
a certain angle from the surface of a polished body. Why, if the 
vibrations are longitudinal, should the polarized ray possess particular 
properties in certain planes? Why should these properties belong 
exclusively to certain^sides of the ray ? These objections had given a 
great blow to the undulatory theory, till Fresnel conceived the idea of 
substituting for the hypothesis of longitudinal vibrations, that of 
transversal vibrations perpendicular to the direction of the luminous 
propagation. A ray of ordinary light therefore becomes one in which 
the vibratory movements are effected successively in all directions on 
the surface of the wave that is perpendicular to the line of propaga- 
tion; hence its properties must be the same in all directions. But if 
this ray passes through a polarizer, on emerging, the vibrations of 
which it is composed, instead of being effected in all directions, 
become parallel, and are all effected in one plane passing through the 
ray. The polarizer has, so to speak, sifted the vibrations of the 
ray of common light; it has stopped or destroyed some, and has 
allowed those vibrations only to pass which are in the plane of the 
principal section. More accurately, every vibration parallel to the 
principal section passes without alteration through the crystal, while 
every perpendicular vibration is destroyed ; and all vibrations oblique 
to the two first are decomposed into others,— one parallel to the prin- 
cipal section of the polarizer, which passes ; the other perpendicular, 
which is stopped. From this cause arise the properties of polarized 
light which we have described. 

I I 2 
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The consequences of the nndulatory theory thus modified are Tory 
numerous : until now they have all been proved by experiment; or 
rather, the phenomena found by observation are explained, like tirose 
deduced from theory, with an exactitude which is the most striking 
proof of the truth of the principles which constitute the nndulatory 

thooxy. 

Let us add a few lines on the applications of polarized light in the 
study of the natural and physical sciences. 

Arago used polarization by double refraction to construct a pho- 
tometric apparatus based on the relative intensity of two images : 
an intensity, the law of which was enunciated by Malus. The same 
philosopher has indicated a means of distinguishing rocks under the 
sea which are hidden hy the brightness of the light xeSected from 
the surface. Looking through a Nicol's prism, the principal section 
having been carefully placed vertically, the reflected rays are ex- 
tinguished ; and the refracted rays being alone transmitted to the eye, 
reveal the presence of the submerged rooks. 

Polarization enables us to know whether the light which comes to 
us from a substance lias been reflected from its surface. It is in this 
way that we may determine the nature of the light of the heavenly 
bodies, which, like the moon and planets, simply send us the sun's 
rays ; and it has been stated that the light of cometary masses is 
partly borrowed from the sun, many observers having distinguished 
traces of polarization in a plane passing through the sun and the 
nucleus. The polariscope also is a valuable ally in eclipse observa- 
tions. The light of the rainbow is polarized in a plane normal to the 
bow and passing through the eye of the observer. We shall learn 
indeed that the rainbow is formed of light reflected by the spherical 
drops of rain. Arago made use of polarization by reflection to 
discover the nature of various precious stones : having cut a small 
facet on the surface of one of them, he determined the angle of 
polarization, and noticed that it was exactly that of the diamond. 
Chromatic polarization is of great help in the study of crystals ; it 
indicates whether a crystal has one or two axes of symmetry, as also 
the position of these axes in the crystal, &c. 

Lastly, quartz and a great many liquids, solutions of sugar, solutions 
of tartaric acid and albumen, all have a property characterized by 
physicists as the rotatory power : a plate of quartz cut perpendicularly 
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to the axis causes the plane of polarization of the rays which traverse 
it to deviate through a certain angle ; and this deviation is different for 
rays of different colours. If the polarized light which has traversed 
the quartz is white, the colours which compose it will be destroyed 
in different proportions: hence a certain tint proceeding from the 
mixture of the rays which are not extinguished. This is the pheno- 
menon of rotatory polarization discovered by Arago in 1811, and the 
laws of which Biot has studied experimentally. 

Now these laws have furnished a valuable method in the arts 
called sobccharimetry, by the aid of which the quantity of pure sugar 
contained in a solution of sugar can be discovered. 

These phenomena therefore, which seemed at first only interesting 
in theory, can be brought to bear on important practical processes. 
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CHAPTEB XVIIL 

THE BYE AND TISION. 

Description of the human eye— Formation of images on the letine— Diitiact viaion 
of the normal eye— Conformation of the eyes in Myopsis and PteBb3repBis. 

T he numerous and varied phenomena which we have just 
described all relate to the propagation of light through different 
media, and to the modification it undergoes, either in point of intensity 
or colour, when the conditions of the path followed by the luminous 
rays are changed. We have not occupied ourselves yet with the 
manner in which our oigans are affected by all these phenomena, nor 
with the path followed by the light when it ceases to belong to the 
outer world and becomes an internal phenomenon. 

How is this passage effected ? by what transformation does a 
vibratory movement, such as that of ether waves, succeed in pro- 
ducing in man and other animals the sensation of sight ? How do 
variations in the velocity or in the amplitude of the vibration produce 
corresponding variations in the intensity of light and colours of bodies? 

This is a series of questions which science is far from having 
solved, and wJiich moreover belong rather to the domain of physiology 
than to physics. 

That which is known and which observation has investigated in a 
positive manner is the path of the luminous rays in the eye, from 
the instant when they penetrate that organ to the moment when 
they reach the nerves ; the impression they then produce is trans- 
mitted to the brain and determines the sensation of sight During 
this passage, the luminous rays obey, as we shall see, the known laws 
of propagation of light through media of variable form and density ; 
we are dealing only with phenomena of simple refraction. 

The eye is nothing more than a dark chamber, the opening of which 
is funiished in front with a transparent window, behind which there is 
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a lens ; and the back of which is covered with a membrane, which 
serves as a screen upon which the images of exterior objects are pro- 
jected and reversed. We shdl now give a detailed description of tliis 
admirable instrument. 

The eye is placed in a cavity of the skull known as the orlit ; its 
form is that of a nearly spherical globe entirely covered by a hard 
consistent membrane, the resemblance of which to horn has caused 
it to be called the eomeOf where it is transparent in front, and else- 
where the sclerotic. 



Fla 271.— Horizontal section of the eveball. Scl the sclerotic coat; Cn. the cornea ; R. the 
attachments of the tendons of the recti muscles ; Vh. the choroid ; C.p. the ciliary processes ; 
(/.m. the ciluiry muscle; Ir. the iris; Aq. line aqueous humour ; Cry. the crystalline 1^“; 
Vi. the vitreous humour ; lit. the letina; Op. the optic nerve; M.l the yellow spot. The 
section has passed through a ciliary process on the loit side, and between two ciliary pro- 
cesses on the nght. 


The cornea, in front of the eye, has a much more marked curvature 
than the sclerotic ; it is like a very convex watch-glass. 

Through the transparent cornea is seen a circular membrane, the 
colour of which varies according to persons and races ; sometimes grey, 
light or dark blue, or sometimes a yellow brown. This membrane is 
the Ms, a kind of diaphragm pierced in the centre by an aperture 
which is circular in man ; this opening is called Behind the 

pupil which is the opening of the dark chamber there is a solid lens ; 
this is the crystalline lens, the outer face of which presents a less 
decided curve than the inner. The crystalline lens divides the cavity of 
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the eye into two parts or chambers of unequal dimensions, as shown 
in Fig. 271. The anterior chamber, placed between the transparent 
cornea and tlie crystalline lens, is full of liquid, differing very little 
from pure water, and with nearly the same refractive power j this 
liquid is called the ag^iieotts humour. Between the crystalline lens and 
the back of the eye is the posterior chamber, which is filled with a 
transparent colourless substance ha\ing the consistence of a jelly, 
and rather more refractive than water: it is the vitreous hwmmr, 

A ray of light which penetrates into the eye traverses the following 
series of refractive media, before arriving at the back of the oigan : the 
transparent cornea, the aqueous humour, the ciystalline lens, and the 
vitreous humour. In each of these media the light undeigoes a par- 
ticular refraction, and the whole deviation is such that it comes to a 
focus on the membrane which covers the posterior clmmber of the 
eye. All the inner surface of the sclerotic is covered with a thin 
membrane, the choroid. 

The choroid coat is lined intemaUy with a layer of polygonal 
bodies containing pigments ; these are called pigment cells. Inside 
these lies the retma, sections of which are given in the next figure. 

Those parts of the eye that we have just described tend to the 
formation and reception of the images of objects j their functions are 
therefore passive. It is on the retina where these images are produced 
that the impression of light on the sensible part of the eye takes 
place. Behind the globe of the eye, the choroid and the sclerotic are 
pierced with a circular hole, which gives passage to the filaments of 
the optic nerves. This fasciculus, or sheaf, on arriving at the interior 
of the eye, is spread out and extended over the whole surface of 

the sclerotic, forming a membrane immediately in contact with the 
vitreous humour. 


Here, ihen, we have a lens to throw an image: the ere is a 
wa er camei-a/’ and the retina is the equiraJentof the pbotoorapber's 
^und glass or prepared plate, where the vibretions of L etbef are 

fibres of the optic neire, which fibres when excited have the power 

It must not be forgotten that the fibres of the optic nerve are as blind 
Many part of the body j "but just as the delicate filaments of the 
ampullie, or the oloconia of the vestibular sac, or the Cortian fibres of 
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the cochlea, are contrivances for converting the delicate vibrations of 
the perilymph and endolymph into impulses which can excite the 
auditory nerves, so the structures in the retina appear to be adapted 
to convert the infinitely more delicate pulses of the luminiferous 
ether into stimuli of the fibres of the optic nerve.*' 





It is easy to account for the path of the rays of light which 
emanate from an object A B, and the manner in which this object 
forms its image on the retina. This lenticular system, composed ol 
the transparent cornea and the crystalline lens separated * ® 
aqueous humour, has its optic centre at the point u situated a little 

behind the crystalline lens (Fig. 272). 

If the secondary axes, A a and b o . are tahen, it is m t eir pr gar 

tion and at the point where they meet the retina that the beam ema- 
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Dating from the points A and B converges ; the intermediate points will 
form their images between the positions a and 1. The images I a of 
the object wUl then be reversed. This result is one of the conse- 
quences of the laws of refraction and of the ^th of rays through 
lenses ; but it has been proved by direct observation. Thus, by taking 

the eye of an animal just dead and 

■ freeing it from the strata of &t 

with which the haS is e&Tdoped, 
the sclerotic is pared at its 
posterior part, in sach a manner as 
to render it translucent: the eye 
thus prepared, and exposed to day- 
light, shows on the sclerotic a veiy 
Pia.271— Fotmattoaof inugaintiia Small and dear image of exterior 

normal eye. ° 

objects. The reversed image of a 
candle can also be seen through the sclerotic of albino animals ^ the 
absence of colouring pigment in this sclerotic renders it naturally 
translucent. 

Tie iris acts as a diaphragm, which only allows cones of light, 
having the aperture of the pupil for their base, to penetrate into 
the eye. 

But the iris can be spontaneously contracted or dilated, in such a 
manner as to cause the pupil to become narrower or larger This 
automatic movement is produced in the first direction when the 
brightness of the light received by the eye increases ; and in the 
second direction if this brightness diminishes. The same thing occurs 
when the eye looks at objects situated at different distances ; the 
pupil enlarges for distant objects and contracts for objects nearer 
the eye. 

Look at the eye in a looking-glass when you hold it at a certain 
distance, and examine the dimensions of your pupils ; then rapidly 
draw the mirror nearer without moving the pupil : you will see the 
iris slowly get narrower. 

The eye being thus assimilated to a system of lenses, it may 
appear singular that it can be used to see clearly so many objects 
situated at such varied distances. It cannot be doubted that in 
order that the vision be distinct, the object must make its clear 
image on the retina itselt 
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It is necessary then, when the distance changes, that the focus 
should change also, so as always to coincide with the surface of the 
nervous membrane. This fact is explained by saying that the eye ac- 
commodates itself to distances. But by what mechanism does the eye 
in this way keep its property of clearly distinguishing objects ? For 
short distances, the narrowing of the pupil ; and for long ones, a change 
in the form of the crystalline lens which diminishes its converging 
power: such are the two movements submitted to our will, but made 
without our knowledge, by the aid of which ^ysicists explain the 
adaptation of which it is capable. There is an limit to the 

distance of objects that we try to see clearly : this is the limit of 
distinct vision, which varies with individuals and with age, between 
six to eight inches. In a nor- 
mally constituted eye, there is no 
superior limit. 

The conformation of the eye may 
be such, that the limit of distinct 
vision may he much greater than 
that of which we have just spoken. 

This affection, which is met with 
especially in old people, obliges 



Fio. 273.-— Formation of the image In the 
eye of a long-sighted person. 


them to hold a book at a great 

distance to read it clearly. That is because the image is formed 
beyond the retina, so that the convergence of the rays emanating 
from a luminous point does not 
fall on this membrane, whence a 
confused impression results. By 
taking the object to a distance, the 
focus is brought forward, and vision 
becomes more distinct. Persons 
with this defect of sight are long- 
sighted : this is attributed either to 
the diminution of the crystalline 
lens or to a rigidity which does not . 

permit of adaptation to small distances, or lastly to a flattening of the 

globe of the eye ; near-sighted people have the opposite j 

distance of diLct vision is much shorter for them than fo^ u ma 
sight, and at great distances the sight is always confused. This arises 



Fio 274 — Formation of the Image In the 
’ eye of a ahorUighted person. 
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from an opposite cause to that which produces long>sight : the focus or 
the image of a lumisous point is formed in front of the retina. The 
extreme convexity of the crystalline lens and the huge diameter of 
the globe of the eye are the most ordinary causes of short-ei^tednees 
This defect is acquired by habit : literary and office men, and peq>le 
whose occupations oblige them to look closely at wnaT} thin ga 
frequently subject to this infirmity. 

Many physicists have inquired why the images of objects, being 
reversed on the retina, are seen in their real positions ; that is to sav 
upright To explain this apparent singularity, hypotheses more or 
less ingenious have been suggested. But the image projected on the 
retina is not an object that we might examine, as if we possessed 
another eye behind the retina. In truth, outer objects and ourselves 
our own bodies, are seen by us in their exact relative positions : this 
is all that is necessary, and when we say that we see an object, a tree 
for example, upright and not inverted, that simply mpuni^ its top 
and ite base appear to us, the first to be raised in the air, the other 
touching the ground, absolutely in the same direction as our own head 
and feet in our normal position If, by a particular disposition of one 
eye, similar to that of certain lenses, the images were made upright on 
the retina, it does not appear doubtful to us that our perception would 
not oimged ; i. to ^ i, it w<mjd ho nocm„y 

hat Ao«Id be to. aeeftioe 1» fl.e iimg, ^ i 
beyond supposition, 

wtod. tomml. to on, Mder the fom of a lotokou, ito, 

ay pomt topidJj, a™ the ead rf a e&k. btoog 

Ightod, by rapid tatmiig tales u,. f„„ of a citole of fiie Some 
erpe^eata ai^e bjr M. Platoa p„re that the Wh " 

•e^ a. eight Itoitba of a aeooad; that the light mm peiat a 
eettahi too m order that the taptoaioa predated torire at it. 
laarimoai, and that the length of thi. nmimm tiine ia in tie 
inverse ratio of the bnghtness; lastly, that the duration of the total 
sensation mcreases with the intensity of the light. 
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HEAT. 

OaAPTEB I. 

DILATATION. — ^THEEMOMETERS. 

Sensations of heat and cold ; causes of error in the'perception of the temperature 
of bodies — General phenomena of dilatation and contraction in solids, liquids, 
and gases — Temperature of bodies — Thermometers based on dilatation and 
contraction — The mercurial thermometer — Alcohol thermometer — ^Air ther- 
mometers ; metallic thermometers. 

A ll known substances, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, appear to 
the touch more or less warm or cold. This impression, as daily 
experience shows, depends as much on the particular disposition of 
our organa as on the conditioh of the bodies themselves ; moreover 
it may chance that they do not produce in us any sensation of heat ; 
in a word, they may appear neither hot nor cold. 

The same body, when we touch it at different times, may also 
produce in us different and even opposite sensations, either because 
it is really in the interval warmed or cooled, or because our organs 
have undergone analogous modifications ; or, lastly, the two causes to 
which we have here referred may have simultaneously contributed to 
the differences of impression. Anyone can easily find examples of 
the influence of these two causes, and we can understand how difficult 
it would be to appreciate variations in the temperature of bodies, if the 
basis of this appreciation were only the personal sensations produced 
by contact, or at a distance. let us suppose, for example, that we hold 
our right hand for some time in a vessel of cold water, and our left in 
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one of very warm water, and that we afterwards plunge them both at 
the same time into a third vessel filled with lukewarm water, we 
shall undergo simultaneously two opposite sensations, one of heat, the 
other of cold, both proceeding, nevertheless, from the same body in the 
same condition. 

Another example of the difficulty which we have pointed out exists 
in the fact that the outer air appears to us cold if we leave a warm 
room ; and, on the contrary, the same air seems warm when we come 
out of a cool cave. On entering a well- warmed room in frosty weather 
we declare that the temperature is unbearable ; nevertheless, in warm 
weather, if the air suddenly cools, we shall shiver in the same tempe- 
rature which would appear excessively high in winter. This is because 
our organs, which are gradually habituated to the cold or heatf with 
difficulty undergo the quick transitions which determine in them more 
intense sensations. It is not therefore possible to make use of such 
variable impressions in the determination, however inexact, of the 
thermic condition of bodies. 

Hence the necessity of finding among the effects which result from 
the variations of temperature in solids, liquids, and gases, a phenomenon 
sufficiently general and constant to be used as a point of comparison 
ill studies of this nature ; that is to say, a phenomenon, the variations 
of which can be verified and measured, without the necessity of the in- 
tervention of the personal impressions of the observer. Now, physicists 
have ascertained the fact — general with one or two exceptions, some 
apparent, others real — that aU bodies, whatever their physical state, on 
being heated, increase in volume or dilate, and on being cooled contract 
or diminish in volume. We shall first describe some experiments 
which demonstrate this phenomenon, in solids, liquids, and gases. 

If we take a metal sphere and ring of the same substance, of such 
dimensions that when they are at the same temperature the sphere 
can just pass through the ring, and if the ball alone be now heated and 
placed on the ring, it will no longer pass through, which proves that it 
has been expanded by heat ; but if it is allowed to cool and return to 
its original condition, it again passes through. If, on the other hand, 
the ring is warmed, the metal sphere passes freely through the open- 
ing, whence it may be concluded that the ring has been enlarged 
by the heat. But, if the ring and the sphere are heated at the 
same time, and equally, both increase in volume to a like extent, 
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and they preserve the same relationship as r^ards size as at the com- 
mencement. lliis little apparatus is knovm as S'Gravesande’s ring, 
from the Dutch physicist -who invented it. Sometimes it takes another 



Fig. 276.— B’Gravesande s ring. Expansion of solids by bent. 


form (Fig. 276) ; for the sphere a metallic cone is substituted, on which 
the ring slides to different heights according as the ring or the cone is 
alone heated. If the increase of temperature is the same for the cone 
and the ring, that is to say, if both are uniformly heated, although 
separately, the ring descends on the cone to an in- 
variable position. This last fact furnishes us with an 
important indication as to the manner in which vases 
which are cylindrical, conical, or of other forms, are 
dilated. Their change of volume takes place as if the 
vase were filled with the substance which forms the 
envelope : its interior capacity varies, as the volume of 
the solid nucleus of which we speak itself varies, under 
the same thermic conditions. 

Bodies expand by heat equally in every direction, so that a metallic 
rod having the form of a pnrallelopiped increases in each of its three 
dimensions, width, length, and thickness. Hence there are three kinds 
of expansion — cubical, superficial, and linear expansion. The last 
is proved by means of the apparatus represented in Fig. 277. A 
metallic rod is fixed at one of its extremities, and when heated along 
the whole of its length it dilates freely at the other extremity, which 
presses against the little arm of a bent lever so that the index form- 
ing the large arm of the lever describes, on a graduated scale, an arc 

K K 



Fm. 270.— Ex- 
patinion of 
solids. 
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which is larger as the proportion between the lengths of the two 
branches increases. The smaUest amount of expansion of the rod 
is thus rendered perceptible. 



Fio. 277 —Linear expansion of a solid rod* 


Variation of temperature produces much more decided variations 
of volume in liquids than in the greater number of solids. The 
following is one of the means which is used to demonstrate the 
expansion of liquids. 

We take a glass bulb, to which is attached an open tube of small 
diameter ; we fill it with the liquid to be experimented upon, and mark 
upon it a line a to indicate the position of the liquid in the tube 
(Fig. 278). Then, plunging the bulb into water warmer than the liquid, 
the movement of the latter can be easily followed in the tube. At first 
the level is seen to descend from a to & ; which arises from the expan- 
sion of the glass envelope, which responds to the first action of the 
heat. Hence its capacity is increased, before the liquid within can 
compensate for this augmentation by its own expansion. But after 
a short time the apparent contraction ceases, and the liquid gradually 
rises to, say, the point a', where it remains if equilibrium has been 
established. If the apparatus is now cooled, the liquid will be seen 
to descend gradually, until at last it assumes its original height. 

Difibrent liquids do not expand equally under the same conditions, 
but, with about one exception, to which we shall soon advert, they all 
increase or diminish in volume, according as they are heated or cooled. 

Again, gases are still more expansible than liquids ; if we place 
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near the fire a closed bladder half filled with air, we observe that it 
gradually swells out ; the air which it contains therefore increases in 
volume by the action of heat. The expansion of air, or any other gas, 
under the influence of an increase of temperature, may be proved by 
other means. If we take a glass bulb provided with a long capillary 
tube open at its extremity (Fig. 279) and filled with the gas the 



, ,, . v * Fio 279 —Expansion of gaBea by heat 

Ffo, 278, — Expansion of liquids by heut ^ 


expansion of which we desire to illustrate, and w ic is sepa 
from the outer air by an index of mercury ; imme la e y a 
bulb is slightly warmed, by the contact of the an s or e , 

the interior gas also becomes warm, expands, and J-^es ^ 
from the reservoir. When the gas has cooled, its volume diminmh^^s. 
and the index again assumes its onginal position. y using 

K K 2 
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bent tube (Fig. 280) containing some liquid at the lower curve, the 
expansion is seen by the rising from to 6 of the liquid in the arm 
most distant from the bulb, whUst the level descends in the other. 

let us confine ourselves for the present to the phenomenon which, 
with but two or three exceptions, some apparent and others real, is 
general; solids, liquids, and gases are expanded when their temperature 
rises and are contracted when it falls. A given and invariable quantity 
of matter of a certain substance corresponds in a particular thermic 

condition to a determined 
volume of the substance; 
hence it follows that varia- 
tions of temperature can 
be measured by variations 
of volume or expansion. 
Suppose that we take a 
solid, liquid, or gaseous 
body, arid so arrange that 
the quantity of matter of 
which it is composed re- 
mains invariable, or, if we 
like, that its weight remains 
always the same ; and that 
we endeavour, when it is 
heated or cooled, to mea- 
sure either its volume or the 
variations of its volume. 
Now, these variations will 
serve as measures of the 
heating and cooling of the 
body, so that whenever it 
possesses the same volume, we shall be certain that it is in the same 
thermic condition ; in a word, that it is at the same temperature. 

The temperature of a body is, therefore, a particular state corre- 
sponding to a determined volume of this body. It is said that the 
temperature rises when the body gets warmer, and consequently, with 
the exception of which we shall presently speak, when it is expanded ; 
its temperature, on the contrary, falls if the body is cooled, and there- 
fore diminishes in volume. 



Fio 280 .— Expansion of gases. 
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All instruments which indicate and measure the variations of their 
own temperature, and, with more or less precision, those of the media 
in which they are plunged, are called thermometer^ Contrivances of 
this kind are numerous, and we shall learn as we proceed that the 
construction of some of them is based on other principles than those 
of the expansion and contraction of bodies ; but the indications 
which they give all relate to those of a thermometer which it is 
convenient to take as a standaixi or type for all others. e speak of 
the mercurial thermometer, which we shall describe first. 

The mercurial thermometer consists of a glass tube of very small 
diameter, which is closed at one end and terminated 
at the other by a spherical or cylindrical reservoii H | 

(Fig. 281). The reservoir, and a portion of the tube I ' j 

enclosing some perfectly pure mercury, together j | j 

with the rest of the tube, are entirely void of air ' j 

and every other gas. As the interior capacity ot i 

the tube is only a very small fraction of the capacity , 

of the reservoir, the least variation of volume in the j 

latter is made apparent by a considerable change in 
the height of the mercury in the tube. In order to 
measure these variations, it is convenient to mark 
on the tube of the thermometer two points whicli 
correspond to two different temperatures, both fixed 
and invariable, and to divide into a certain number j 


i 


Fia 281. — Reservoir 
and tube of the mor- 
cuiial tliermonieter. 


of equal parts the total increase of volume that 
the mercury is subjected to on passing from the 
lowest of these temperatures to the highest. As 
experiment has shown that ice always melts at the 
same temperature, and that the temperature of the 
steam of boiling water is likewise constant when ^ . 

the barometric pressure is at 760 mm. or 30 inches these two fixed 
temperatures are the most convenient to use as fixed points for the 
graduation of the mercurial thermometer. The fuUowing is 
method by which this graduation is effected;— 

The reservoir and part of the tube are plunged into a vessel ffled 
.ith pounded ice, and%ierced with holes at the bottom, -Jhat J 

water which might acquire a higher temperature than that of the 
water wun-u ° „ /p-;- oqo^ The level of the mercury 

melting ice can freely escape (Fig. 
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having become stationary, a line is marked on the stem : this point is 
the zero of the graduation. 

The thermometer is then placed in the position indicated in 
Fig. 283, that is to say, in a bath wheie it is completely surrounded 
by the steam of boiling water. The bath consists of a double 
case of iron plates, wherein the steam circulates before escaping 
into the air, so that the temperature of the internal space is not 
modified by the exterior cold. Kere again, when the mercury becomes 
stationary, a second line is marked on the stem. At this point 

(Fig. 283) the number 100 is marked, 
if, as we have said, the barometric pres- 
sure is at this moment at 760 mm.,' 
which the manometer with bent limbs 
(seen to the left of the instrument) 

interior of the tube is per- 
fectly cylindrical, which must be 
ascertained before blowing the bulb 
of the thermometer, it is evident that, 
divide the interval which scpa- 
rates the zero of the melting ice from 
the point 100, corresponding to the 

r»o. 2S2— Doterminntion of the zero III the inn 

mercurial thermometer j tempeiiituio of temperature 01 boiling Water, iuto 100 

fusH.n of ice. cqual parts, each of these will indicate 

equal capacities, and, when the level of the mcrcuiy traverses them 
successively, equal dilatations of the liquid. These divisions, which are 
called def^reeSy form the scale of temperatures, which can be extended 
below 0° and above 100® for the measure of temperatures lower than 
tliat of melting ice, or higher than that of boiling water. The divisions 
are sometimes engraved on the tube, sometimes on a lateral tube 
fastened to the thermometer tube, and sometimes again are marked 
on the frame to which the instrument is fixed (Fig. 284). 

* If the barometric pressure is not 760 millimetres at the time of the experi- 
ments, the level of the mercury will no longer indicate the fixed point where 100® 
ought to be marked. It has been determined that the difference is a degree Centi- 
grade (that is, the hundredth part of the dilatation between the point of fusion of 
the ice and that of boiling water) for a pressure which differs 27 millimetres, more 
or less, from 760, so that 101° must be marked if the pressure is 787 millimetres, 
and 99° if, on the other hand, it is only 733 millimetres. Between these limits a 
proportional correction is made for the excess or diminution of pressure. 


Fig. 2S2 — Doterniinntion of the zero lii the 
mer<‘urial thermometer; tempeiAtuio of 
fusKiu of ice. 
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The Centrigade scale is not the only one which has been adopted 
{oT the graduation of thermometers; but it is the most generally 
adopted, and the only one which is used at the present day in France 
and in a great many other countries. Its invention is attributed to a 



Pio 283 — Detenumatlon of the point 100*. the tempeniture of boiling water, under a pleasure 
of 760 millimetres. 


Swedish physicist, Andrd Celsius, who lived in the eighteenth century. 
The scale of E^aumur divides the intervals between the same two 
fixed points, melting ice and boiling water, into eighty degrees. A very 
easy calculation converts Centigrade degrees into Eteumur’s degrees ; it 
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i» sufficieat to add to the first number its quarter : thus 28® E. equals 
28** + 7® or 35® 0. If we take a fifth from a Centigrade temperature, 
we have the same temperature expressed in Edaumur degrees : thus, 
85® C. =» 35® - 7® or 28*^ E. ; 32® C. « 25®*6 E. In Jahrenheit's scale, 
which is used in Germany, England, and the United States, one of the 
fa^ed points is that of boiling water, as in the preceding scales ; but 
the other corresponds to a lower temperature than that of melting 
ice, viz. that of a mixture of ice and salt. The zero is therefore 
veiy low. Fahrenheit has marked the boiling point at 212®. As it 
has been found that the temperature of melting ice corresponds to the 
32nd degiee of this scale, it follows that the hundred 
degrees of the Centigrade scale are equivalent to 
180 degrees Fahrenheit : hence the conversion of any 
number of degrees from one of these scales to the 
other becomes easy. If we wish to know, for ex- 
ample, what is the equivalent of 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit in Centigrade degrees, we begin by deducting 32, 
which gives 88, of which the | is taken, the result 
being 46® 66 C. On the other hand, having the tempe- 
rature 45® C. to convert into divisions of Fahrenheit's 
scale, the J are taken, which gives 81® F. above melt- 
ing ice ; this is marked 32®, as w^e have before seen : 
81® 4- 32® or 113® F. thus becomes the result of the 
conversion. 

Delisle’s scale is also used, principally in Eussia : 
the boiling point is marked 0®, and the melting point 
of ice 150®. Nothing is more simple than to con- 
vert a temperature marked on this scale into any of 
the three others. 

Care must be taken, when a temperature is stated, 
according to one or other of, the graduations, to indicate whether it 
is higher or lower than that marked by zero. Physicists do this by 
considering temperatures higher thau 0® as positive and placing the 
sign + before them, and temperatures lower than 0° as negative, 
distinguished by the sign — . These conventionalities once adopted, 
similar rules to those of the positive and negative algebraic quantities 
apply for operations effected on numbers expressing temperatures 
where they are combined by means of addition and subti'action. 
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But it is necessary to give to each 
of these numbers its true meaninf». 
and to abstain from attributing to 
it an absolute value which it does not 
possess. Thus we can only say, that 
a temperature is double or triple of 
another, or at least, if we use these ex- 
pressions, nothing must be inferred as 
to the quantities of heat which corre- 
spond to them. This simply signifies 
that the expansion of the mercury 
above the fixed startin^-poin^ ox zero, 
is in this case double or triple of the 
total expansion corresponding to the 
second elevation of temperature. In a 
word, we must not forget that the unit 
of‘ temperature — for instance, the centi- 
grade degree in the centesimal scale — 
represents only an expansion of the 
mercury contained in the resei-voir of a 
thermometer, equal to the hundredth 
part of the total ^dilatation which the 
same liquid would undergo on passing 
from the temperature of melting ice to 
that of boiling water. 

The thermometer which we have 
just described is based 'on the expan- 
sion of mercury, that is to say, of a 
liquid contained in a glass envelope. 
But when, by a variation of tempera- 
ture, the volume of the liquid changes, 
the capacity of the envelope changes 
also. If these expansions or contrac- 
tions of the meicury and the glass 
were equal, as they are made in the 
same direction, the level would not 
vary, and therefore it would give no 
indication. In reality, mercury expands 
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eeven or eight times more than glass, and this fact renders the mercurial 
thermometer possible. But from this we learn that it is not the 
expansion of the mercury which causes the level to vary, but the 
difference between the expansions of the liquid and that of the enve- 
lope; in a word, it is the apparent dilatation of the mercury, not its 
absolute dilatation. But it is no less evident that the different ther- 
mometers, constructed and graduated as we have just stated, must 
always be comparable l)etween themselves, whatever the dimensions 
of the tubes and reservoirs and tlie quantity of mercury in each of 
tliera. Only, as different kinds of glass are not equally expansible, 
especially at liigh temperatures, in order that there should be cor- 
respondence between the indications of the instruments submitted 
to the same conditions, it is necessary that they be made of glass 
having the same composition. 

The sensibility of a mercurial thermometer, that is to say, the 
rapidity with which it assumes the temperature of the surrounding 
medium, is greater as the mass of mercury in the reservoir is less, and 
as the surface of tlie envelope is greater. In order to fulfil this second 
condition in the best manner, the cylindrical or even spiral form is 
given to the reservoir, as it is preferable to a spherical bulb. This 
kind of sensibility is especially desirable for ascertaining variations 
of temperature wdiich quickly succeed each other. There is another 
kind of sensibility no less useful than the first: it is that which 
allows very slight variations of the level, corresponding to very slight 
variations in the temperature, to be manifested, so as to allow the 
indication of the smallest fraction of a degree. This quality is ob- 
tained by giving larger capacity to the reservoir, and small diameter 
to the tube, so that for the expansion indicated by one degree the 
level varies considerably. Mr. Walferdin lias constructed thermo- 
meters, to which he gives the name of metastatic, in which the 
hundredth part of a degree can be detected : whenever these instru- 
ments are used, it is necessary, on adding or taking away from the 
mercury, to regulate their course for the variations of temperature to 
be ascertained. The mercurial' thermometer cannot be employed for 
temperatures higher than 360° above zero, because at this point 
the liquid boils and would break the tube. In like manner, below 
— 35® or — 36® the mercury is near the temperature at which it 
solidifies, and then contracts irregularly, so that it would furnish 
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inexact indications. Beyond either of these two limits, theimometets 
of a different kind, which we shall briefly describe, are employed. 

Let US commence with the alcohol thermometer, which is used to 
measure very low temperatures. This iDstrument does not differ in 
form from the mercurial iheimometeT; hut it is graduated by coin- 
^mson with a standard mercuTy thennomtet, 
two tubes are pZunged eimultaaeoasly into hafchs, the temperature ol 
which is made to vary. The points at which the level of the alcohol 
becomes stationary are marked for each temperature which is deter- 
mined from the mercurial thermometer, and the intervals are divided 
into as many ccj^ual parts as there are degrees from one to the other. 
But even with these precautions, it is seldom that alcoliol thermo- 
meters agree between themselves, or with 
the standard thermometer, which is explained 
by the irregularity of the expansion of this 
liquid at different temperatures. For lower 
temperatures than that of melting ice, it 
would be preferable to use thermometei's 
filled with common ether, as this dilates with 
much greater regularity than alcohol. 

Thermometers are also constructed of gas, 
based for example on the expansion of air. 

Fig. 286 represents two of these iiistruments, 
the first that were invented for the measure- 
ment of variations of temperature. Galileo 
invented the first : it consists of a tube and Fj«. 280. — Air thmnometers of 

. - . 11 T • 1 1 Cahloo and Cornelius Drebbel 

reservoir, enclosing a small liquid column or 

index, A, which sejiarates the air oi the reservoir from the outer air ; as 
the teinpemture increases, the air contained in the bulb of tlie thermo- 
meter is warmed, dilates, and forces the index towards the o])eii end of 
the tube. The other instrument is also funned of a tube and reservoir 
similar to the first, but its open end is iniinersed in a liquid contained 
in an open vessel ; by cooling, the air decreases in volume, and its 
elasticity becomes less, so that the liquid, which is always submitted 
to the exterior alniosplieric pressure, liscs to a greater or less 
height in the tube. Ihis instrument, 'which was much in request 
during the last century, was invented by a Dutchman named 
Cornelius Drebbel. These two thermometers are now graduated by 
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comparison with a mercurial thermometer. The points are marked at 
which the liquid becomes stationary at two different temperatures, 
and the interval is divided into as many equal parts as it compiises 
degrees. But they are both also affected by changes of atmospheric 
pressure, and are therefore not capable of much precision ; their chief 
value consists in the rapidity of their indications. 

Leslie and Eumford invented two thermometers based on the 
expansion of aii*; but not possessing the same inconveniences as 
the preceding ; in other words, they are uninfluenced by pressure. 





Fio 287 —Differential thermometeis of Icslie tnd Rninford. 


They both consist of a tube, bent twice at a right angle, and ter- 
minated at each extremity by a bulb or reservoir. In Leslie’s ther- 
mometer (Fig. 287) the tube encloses a column of sulphuric acid 
coloured red ; the level is the same in each limb, when the tem- 
perature of the two bulbs is equal ; this common level is marked 
0. If now one only of the reservoirs is warmed, the air which it 
contains, in expanding, presses against the liquid ; the level of the 
corresponding limb falls to b, whilst it rises in the other to a ; and 
the height above zero marks the differences of temperature of the 
reservoirs, if this instrument has been graduated by comparison with 
a mercurial thermometer. 

Bnmford’s air thermometer differs from the preceding, inasmuch 
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as the liquid column is replaced by an index which occupies the 
centre of the horizontal portion of the tube, when there is equality of 
temperatare between the two reservoirs. If one of these is warmed 
more than the other, the expansion of the air causes the index in the 
horizontal part of the tube to move towards the colder bulb, and the 
difference of the temperature is measured by the number of divisions 
which this index passes over from zero. 

These two instruments thus mark differences of temperature, and 
they are therefore known as differential thermometers. But they can 
also indicate absolute temperatures, if the graduation has been effected 
with this object in view. 

The expansion of solid bodies may also be employed to measure 
temperatures. The instruments which we have described above 
are based on the unequal expansion of liquids, gases, aud of the 
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vessels which contain them ; this inequality, perceptible in liquids, 
becomes considerable in gases. The construction of the metallic 
thermometers represented in Figs. 289 and 290 depends on the 
inequality of expansion of different solid bodies. Two metallic 
plates — for example, one of copper and the other of zinc sol- 
dered together lengthways, so as to form a straight bar, expand 
unequally when the temperature is raised ; the bar then bends, as in 
Fig. 288 ; the zinc, which is the more expansible of the two metals, 
forms the convex side, and the copper the concave. When the bar 
has returned to its primitive temperature, it assumes its rectilinear 
form, to bend again in the contrary direction if it is afterwards 
subjected to cooling. 
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The metallic dial thermometer (Fig. 289) is composed of a corned 
plate of copper and steel soldered together ; one of the extremities of 
this is fixed, while the other is supported by the Small arm of a 
leve*i, the large arm of which, in the form of a toothed sector, works 
in the pinion of an index. Variations of temperature increase or 
dimmish the curvature of the plate, and thus cause the lever and 
consequently the index to move, sometimes in one direction and some- 
times in the other. The dial is divided into degrees, by observing the 
indications of a mercurial thermometer. In Brdguet s metallic ther- 
mometer (Fig. 290) the plate is formed of three ribbons of silver, gold, 
and platinum, soldered together and formed into a spiral : the silver, 
being the most expansible of the three metals, forms the inner surface 
of the spiral. This is suspended vertically, and its lower extremity 



supports a horizontal index, whicli moves oxer the divisions of tin 
dial. When the temperature rises, the curvature of the spiral 
diminishes under the influence of the greater expansion of the sdver, 
and the needle moves in one direction : it moves in the contrary 
direction if the temperature falls. As the bulk of the spiral is 
extremely slight, it very rapidly acquires equilibrium of temperature 
with the surrounding air. Br^guet’s thermometer is therefore very 
sensible, and useful for noting rapid variations of temperature. 

We can only allude to pyrometers, instruments which are used for 
measuring very high temperatures, such as those of blast-furnaces, 
forge-fires, &a ; some are based on the expansion of solids, others on 
the contraction of clay. The trials which have been made in order to 
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compare the indications of pyrometers with those of mercurial 
thermometers have not given very accurate results. When great 
preoisiott is desired, air pyrometers are used for measuring high 
temperatures, a description of which will he found in more detail 
in many treatises on Physics. 

The various thermometers which we have recently descrihud 
determine the variations of their own temperature, hy the different 
expansions and contractions of their own substance. But the object 
which is proposed in constructing them is to measure the temperature 
of various media, whether solid, liquid, or gaseous— which in each 
instance requires particular precautions. 

If it is a question of the temperature of tlie air or a gas, or 
again of a liquid, the tliermometer is immersed in it •, and it the 
instiuinent be of great sensibility, if its mass be very small in com- 
parison with that of the medium, the temperature indicated by the 
thermometer, when the level of the mercury or the index is at rest, 
may be taken without sensible error lor that of the medium itself. 
If it is a (luestion of a solid body, a cavity large enough to receive the 
reservoir of th*- n rument is made, or, still better, this cavity is tilled 
with mercury , iftf ' a short time, the temperature of this liquid is in 
eqirilibviuin wltl bat c' the body, and the thermometer is tlam 
immersed '^t is ’’r/aye 'lecessary that the mass of this be very 
small co-n; ired wi^h that of the ''My; indeed, us there is exchange 
of heat between them, the indication no longer relates to the original 
temperature of the body, but to that which is established at the 
end of this change, and on the hypothesis that the mass of the 
instrument is very large, the difference woul.l he consideiable. 
Hence it is evident, that this cause of error can never he entirely 
avoided ; the ehects can only he lessened, in order that the re.sult 
may not be perceptibly altered. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MEASURE OF EXPANSION. 

Effects of variatioTis of temperature in solids, liquids, and gases — Applications to 
the arts— Rupert’s drops — ^Measure of the linear expansion of solids — ^Expansion 
of cryatals— Contraction of iodide of silver— Absolute and apparent expansion 
of liquids— All gases expand to the same extent between certain limits of 
temperature. 

A BODY expands when its temperature increases : tliis is the 
universal fact which we have stated, and which is employed 
to measure changes of temperature. But to what extent does the 
volume increase, and by what fraction of the primitive volume 
is it increased for one degree of the centigrade thermometer ? 
Does this fraction vary in different substances, and does it remain 
the same at every temperature? Such are the questions which 
naturally present themselves to physicists when they have deter- 
mined hy observation the effects of variation of temperature. Before 
indicating the results at which they have arrived, let us show by 
a few examples the practical utility of the precise knowledge of 
these effects, and the necessity which often arises of correcting 
or foreseeing them. 

If a fragile body which is a bad conductor of heat is subjected 
to quick changes of temperature, the effect produced will he the 
breaking of the body. Thus, if a red-hot bar is placed on a piece of 
cold glass the glass cracks ; the same thing happens with a piece of 
very hot glass if it is suddenly placed in contact with a piece of 
cold iron. In the first instance, sudden expansion is produced in the 
portions of the glass touched by the hot iron, and the surrounding 
portions, which have not bad time to become warmed, break violently 
from the first — hence the rupture. In the second instance, on the 
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other ^ portions firet touched are contracted before the 
other parte have bad tame to cool, and rupture is again the conse- 
quenoO -of this sudden molecular movement. We all know that 
boiling -water cannot be poured into a cold glass vessel without 
broking it by the quick expansion of the sides in contact with the 
liquid* 

During hot summers the expansion of metals used in buildings 
and their contraction by cold in winter, produce effects which are 
the more apparent when these metals are united to materials whose 
expansibility differs from their owa The following is a curious 
example, quoted by Tyndall in his work on Heat, the observation 
and explanation of which is due to Canon Moseley: — “The choir 
of Bristol Cathedral was covered with sheet lead, the length of the 
covering being sixty feet, and its depth nineteen feet four inches. 
It had been laid on in the year 1B51, and two years afterwards 
it had moved bodily down for a distance of eighteen inches. The 
descent had been continually going on from the time the lead had 
been laid down, and an attempt to stop it by driving nails into 
the rafters had failed ; for the force with which the lead descended 
was sufficient to draw out the nails. Tlie roof was not a steep 
one, and the lead would have rested on it for ever, without sliding 
down by gravity. What then was the cause of the descent ? Siiuply 
this. The lead was exposed to the varying temperatures of day and 
niglit. During the day the heat imparted to it caused it to expand. 
Had it lain upon a horizontal surface, it would have expanded 
all round ; hut as it lay upon an inclined surface, it expanded 
more freely downwards than upwards. When, on the contrary, 
the lead contracted at night, its upper edge was drawn more easily 
downwards than its lower edge upwards. Its motion was therefore 
exactly that of a common earthworm: it pushed its lower edge 
forward during the day, and drew its upper edge after it during 
the night, and thus by degrees it crawled through a space of eighteen 
inches in two years.” 

From this example we learn how important it is to note the 
changes of volume in solids wdiich are used in building or the arts. 
Railway lines lengthen in summer and shorten in winter; it is 
necessary, therefore, on laying them, to give them a certain play 
which allows the lengthening to take place freely, otherwise the 

L li 
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beat would force the bolts from the sleepers, or would contort 
the line. The damaged line which occasioned the Famponx accident 
on the Northern Railway of France was apparently caused by a 
contortion of this nature, as the ends of the rails had not a snflBcient 
inten'^al between them. 

Stones held together by iron clamps are often broken, either by 
the expansion or contraction of the metals, both being greater than 
that of the stone. The force with which the molecules of bodies 
are sometimes separated and sometimes drawn together, one against 
the other, by change of temperature, is enormous. A bar of iron a 
metre (39 3 inches) long expands lengthways M7 n»m., when its tem- 
perature is raised from 0’ to 100° ; it contracts to the same amount 
in passing from 100° to 0°. Now, it has been calculated that in order 

to overcome this molecular 
movement, a force equal to 
the pressure of 2,450 kilo- 
grammes — 5,000 lbs. — must 
be employed, if the section of 
a bar of iron is a square cen- 
timetre — six to the square 
inch — and 245,000 kilo- 
grammes if tlie section is a 
square decimetre. This force 
has been employed for the 
holding together of the lateral 
walls of a gallery in the Con- 

F,o «f th. con,.rv«toi« d.. Art, et Metier., scrvatoirc dcs ArtsetMctiers, 

W,U.rectifledbyforceofo«i.tracUo... pressure of the 

roof had driven out of the vertical. Two bars of iron were placed so 
as to cross the two walls at the upper part ; they were terminated on 
the outside by screws furnished with nuts. The whole of their 
length was quickly heated, which produced a lengthening, and the nuts 
were tlien screwed up close against thick pieces of wood placed on the 
outside of the roof walls whilst the bars were still hot. On cooling, 
the bars contracted, and by degrees the force of contraction drew 
the walls nearer together. By repeating the same operation several 
times they were at last brought to a vertical position. 

Cartwrights utilize the contracting force of cooling iron to bind 
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together the spokes of carriage wheels. The iron tire is forced in 
such a way as to suniound the wood, when it is heated to\ather 
a high temperature; on cooling, it binds the parts of the wheel 
strongly leather. 

Dutch tears, or Rupert’s drops, are drops of melted glass which 
have been suddenly solidified in cold water. On breaking the fila- 
ment of glass with which they are terminated, the whole mass 
instantly becomes powder, with such a force that if the drop has 
been previously plunged into a flask filled with water the shock 
transmitted to the water is sufficient to break the flask. A similar 
effect is produced in very thick glass flasks which have been cooled 
suddenly after having been blown. A grain of sand thrown into 
the vessel is sufficient to cause the bottom to fall 
out (Tyndall). The cause of this is the same in this 
last example as in the Dutch tears. The exteiior 
of the glass drops cools first, imprisoning the in- 
terior mass, which has not yet solidified; when 
this cools in its turn, it contracts, and the elTect 
of the contraction being exercised evenly on the 
outer envelope, it remains in equilibrium. But 
the molecules are in a state of violent tension, 

___ , 111-1. 1 rio. 292 —Dutch tours. 

and the least rupture suddenly destroys tlie 

equilibrium in one point, and at the same time destroys it in the 

whole mass. 

The expansion of liquids is generally greater than that of solids, 
and the expansion of gases is the greatest of all. Wo have seen 
how this is proved ; it now remains for us to show by wliat means 
the expansions are measured, by what methods the so-called co~ 
efficient of expanaion of a solid, liquid, or gas is determined. The 
unit of volume of the body being given, let us imagine that the 
temperature is raised one degree centigi’ade : expansion or increase 
of volume will of course result. This increase, expressed in numbers 
referred to this same unit, constitutes the co-efficient of expansion 
of the substance for the temperature employed. In a more general 
sense, we may say that it is the fraction of the primitive volume 
added to the volume of any body when its tempeiature is raised 
one degree. Thus a litre or cubic decimetre of mercury heated from 
O-to r becomes a litre 179 millionths, or 1000170 decimetre. 

L L 2 
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The fraction 0 000179 is the co-efficient of expansion of mercury at 
aero. The numbers of which we here speak vary with the nature 
and physical condition of the substances. Moreover, the co-efficient 
of expansion of one body generally varies for different degrees of 
the thermometric scale, even when its physical condition does 
not change. 

In liquids and gases the cubic expansion, or expansion of volume, 
is considered ; but in solids it is possible to determine the increase 
of one of the dimensions, that is to say, tlie linear expansion, or, 
in the case of two dimensions, superficial expansion. As a solid 
of any form generally expands equally in every direction, so as to 
retain its original form at all temperatures, the increase of its volume 
can be deduced from that of one of its dimensions; besides, it is 
proved that the co-efficient of cubic expansion is perceptibly to 
all intents and purposes triple of the co-efficieift of linear expansion ; 
for this reason, in the case of solid bodies, this last co-efficient is 
alone determined. 





Fia. 298.— Measure of the Imesr expansion of a solid, by the inetliod of Ijjvoisier and Uplaco. 

Let us now consider the nature of the nietliod devised liy 
Lavoisier and Laplace for measuring the linear expansion of a 
solid bar. The bar a B is fixed at A, so that it can expand only at 
the extremity b; on expanding through the space BB'it forces the 
rod OB, which is fixed and can revolve on the point o, into the 
position OB'. The telescope ll, originally horizontal, moves with 
the rod to l l, so that, in place of being opposite the point c of 
the vertical scale c o', it is then opposite o'. By this means they 
substitute for the difficult measure of the smaller space bb' that 
of a space o o', the ratio of which to the space B b', through which 
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the rod ii** expanded, is equal to the ratio of oo to ob. Fig. 
294 shows the arrangement of the apparatus employed in the 
preceding method. The metallic bar s, whose expansion is to be 
measured, is immersed in a trough filled with water, beneath which 
is placed a fire to raise the temperature ; at one end it is in contact 
with a fixed glass tod b', immovably fixed to the pillars; at the 
other end it presses against the movable glass rod B, which com- 
municates its motion to the telescope. TJie water in the trough 
being first at 0®, the observers note the division of the scale with 
which the micrometric wire stretched horizontally across the field 
of the telescope corresponds. Then, after having replaced the iced 
water by water raised to a temperature of 100®-that is, to the boilinsz 
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point — the division of the scale is again observed. By a simple pro- 
portion the relation of the elongation of the bar to its original 
length is determined; in other words, tiie expansion for 100° of 
temperature. 

Operating thus on solid bars of diff’ercnt substances and between 
different limits of temperature, Laplace and Lavoisier determined, 
for the co-efficients of expansion of solids, numbers wliich vary 
for different substances, but which are sensibly constant for tlie 
same substance for the different degrees of the thermometric scale, 
between the temperatures 0° and 100°. The following are some of the 
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results determined by various observers either by the method just 
described or by other processes. 


Iron 0 000012 

Copper 0*000017 

Tin 0*000022 

Lead 0*000029 

Zinc 0*000032 

Silver 0*000019 

Gold 0*000015 

Platinum 0*000009 

Steel 0*000011 

Aluminium 0*000022 

Bronze * 0*000019 

Wood charcoal 0*000011 

Granite 0 000009 

White marble 0*000008 

Building stone . . . . ' 0*000009 

Glass 0*000008 

Ice 0*000053 


The preceding co-ehicients of expansion apply only to the speci- 
mens wliich were used to determine them ; according to some 
observers, the same substances are found to possess totally dif- 
ferent co-efficients, dependent on the particular molecular conditions 
in which the substances used by each of them exist. Thus, wrought 
iron, iron wire, and cast iron have not tlie same co-efficient of ex- 
pansion ; and a similar remark applies to other metals. Solid bodies 
which have not a homogeneous structure in every direction expand 
unequally in different directions. Thus the expansion of dried wood 
is not the same in the direction of the fibres and perpendiculai 
to their direction. All doubly- refracting crystals have unequal 
co-efficients of expansion in different directions. According to 
Mitscherlich and Fizeau, there are even some which, when they in- 
crease in length by heat in one direction, contract in another. Such 
is carbonate of lime or Iceland spar : for while, on raising the 
temperature one degree, this crystal expands 29 millionths in the 
direction of the optical axis, it contracts perpendicularly to the 
axis, and this contraction amounts to nearly 6 millionths. A similar 
phenomenon is observed in the emerald and in orthic feldspar. 
The differences of crystalline structure in different directions, 
which we have seen indicated in those substances by the curious 
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efifects of double refraction, arc here shown under another form 
which is not less interesting. 

Moreover, as we have just stated, these anomalies are not real 
exceptions to the law of expansion of solids by heat, because when 
the whole expansion is considered there is increase of volume. 
This is not the case however with iodide of silver. From some 
very interesting researches by M. Fizeau on this substance, it 
appears that it undergoes a real contraction in proportion as it 
increases in temperature between limits rather extensive, since they 
embrace 80 degrees of the thermometric scale ; and further, that 
the co-efficient of contraction — ^which physicists call the negative 
co-efficient of expansion — becomes greater as the temperature in- 
creases. 

For some time it was believed that ice or solidified water was 
contracted by an elevation of temperature, thus forming an ex- 
ception to tlie general phenomena of expansion of solids : this how- 
ever is not tlie case, and Brunner found that its density increased 
with the fall of temperature. The co-efficient of expansion of ice, 
as we have seen in the table at page 438, rises as high as 63 ten- 
millionths, higher, in fact, than that of zinc, the most expansible 
of all metals. Wood, and the greater number of organic substances, 
diminish in volume wlien they are warmed, if they are not com- 
pletely desiccated ; but this is only an apparent exception. Heat 
induces evaporation of the water which these bodies contain, and 
in diminishing in volume they also lose in weight; besides, on 
returning to their original temperature by cooling, they do not re- 
sume their primitive volume. Clay, although completely dried, also 
contracts when it is submitted to an increasing temperature, and it 
is on account of tliis property that clay pyrometers have been 
constructed ; these instruments indicate the temperature of large 
kilns : but it has been proved that the contraction is owing to tlie 
commencement of vitrification or chemical combination of the ele- 
ments of the clay ; besides wdiich, on cooling, the clay no longer 
assumes the former volume. 

The expansion of liquids is greater than that of solids. We 
have already seen that the construction of ordinary thermometers 
is based on the difference of the expansion of glass and mercury. 
As the liquids, the expansion of which we desire to meeisure, 
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are necessarily enclosed in solid vessels or envelopes, which them- 
selves change in. volume when the temperature is changed, it 
follows that we must distinguish between absolute expansion, 
that is to say, the real increase of volume of tlie liquid, and 
apparent expansion, as it is observed by the aid of a thermoraetric 
tube divided into parts of equal capacity. The absolute expansion 
of a liquid is evidently equal to its apparent expansion, plus the 
expansion of the envelope. 

The following is the process employed for the measurement of 
the absolute or real expansion of liquids. The absolute expansion 
of mercury was first determined by a process which we cannot here 
describe ; then, on subtracting from the number found the apparent 
expansion of the same liquid, the expansion of the glass was 
obtained. Tliis being once known, the expansion of any liquid 
can be deduced from it by a reverse operation, that is to say, by 
first measuring the a])parent expandon and adding to it the 
expansion of the glass or envelope. 

Results have shown that liquids not only expand more than 
solids, but that these co-efticients of expansion — this refers to cubical 
expansion — are not constant. Let us take some examples. 

M. Eegnault, by perfecting tlie method invented by Dulong 
and Petit, has obtained the following numbers, which represent 
the co-etficient of absolute expansion of mercury, for an elevation 
of one degree centigrade: — 

Co^ffleienta of cubic 
expnnHion of merouiy. 


Mean between O'’ and 100® 0’00018170 

at lOO** 0-00018305 

at 200® 0*00018909 

at 300® 0*00019413 

at 350® 0*00019666 


We perceive tliat the co-eflicient increases with the temperature, 
but between 0® and 100° it is sensibly constant, and then equal 
to 'yjVrrl while at 0° it is Such is the fraction by which any 

volume of mercury expands at the temperature indicated. 

Water and alcohol expand more than mercury between 0° and 
the temperatures 100° and 80®, which are their boiling points. 
Moreover, the former of these liquids offers an anomaly which deserves 
attention. Between the temperature of melting ice and 4®, wafer. 
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instead of expanding, diminishes in volume; at this temperature 
it attains its maximum density. Heated above 4° it continues 
to expand till it reaches 100° C. M. Despretz, who has made 
a complete study of the expansion of water and its contraction 
near 0°, has given the following volumes and densities of water 
at different temperatures: — 


Temperatures Volumes. Densities. 

0" 1 0001269 0-999873 

V 1-0000730 0 999927 

2" 1-0000331 . . . OOOOOOi) 

3” 1-0000083 . . . 0-999999 

4° 1-0000000 1-000000 

1.0000082 0-999999 

6’ 1-00(X)309 0 999969 

T 1-0000708 .... 0-9999-29 

8' 1-0001216 0-‘)99878 

100" 1-0431500 . . . . 0-958634 


The contraction of water heated from 0° to 4° can be proved vory 
simply. A cylinder of glass, full of water at a temperature aliove 
4° C., is surrounded, midw’ay between the ^ — 

top and bottom, by a tray containing ice. •' 

The upper stratum of water gradually and 

continuously cools, and the thermometer |I||||H 

which is immersed in it falls from 4° to 0", 

whilst the lower thermometer, after having 

fallen to 4°, remains stationary. This ex- i ^ 

periment proves that the upper stratum on imtK 

cooling to 4°, becoming heavier than the 

lower ones, falls to the bottom of the glass 

vessel, and is replaced by those, which are 

in turn cooled down by the ice. But when the temperature is lower 
than 4°, the water remains at the upper part, as the indications of 
the two thermometers prove. 

Gases expand much more than solids and liquids under the action 
of heat : a tliin glass sphere, or a balloon of gold-beater’s skin tilled 
with air, or any other gas, bursts when it is slightly heated. As 
according to Mariotte’s law, the volume of a gas is changed by 
pressure, it is necessary, in order that its co-efficient of expansion 
may possess a definite value, that care be taken to indicate to what 
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co-iffl»ie»f ate oriioBily. 

pressure it has b , of 76O mm. Gay-Lussac determined 

““ rllwofump^tatan,. comprised batweeu 0* and IW, and 
‘ at ft. »m*tlablo msult, that ft. ot expansion 

Tfte Btme all gases, simple. taUed, ot oombmed^ Aocoriing 
K, this illnsixion. physicist, a yolnma ol gaA on b«ng heated 
r C increases the 267th part of its volume: a euhic decimetre 
of air passing from 0“ to lOO’, therefore expands 875 cubic centi- 
metrei that is. more than a third of ite volume at 0«. The numW 
which we have just mentioned is a little too high, as the beautiful 
researches of M. Eegnault have proved ; and he has at the same time 
shown that Gay-Lussac's law is not absolute. Air, nitrogen, hydro^n, 
and carbonic oxide have nearly the same coefficient of expansion 
which is 0-00366, which is equal to the fraction jIt. But those of 
other gases are different: thus, in the case of cyanogen it is equal to 
O-OOsk or to the fraction ,1. Moreover, the less the pressure to 
which the different gases are submitted, the more o eir co 
efficients of expansion approach equality; thus verifying Gay- 

W^shlu'see hereafter that the expansion of air and g^es by heat 
explains many meteorological phenomena. It is also the prmcip e 
of numerous applications, among which we may quote air balloons, 
hot-air stoves, and hot-air engines. 
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CHAPTEB III 

EFFECTS OF VARIATIONS OF TEMPERATURE t CHANGES IN 
THE STATE OF BODIER 

The passage of bodies from a solid to a liquid state : fusion — Return of liquids to 
the solid state ; solidification or congelation — Equality of the temperatures of 
fusion and solidification — Passage of liquids into gases : difference between 
evaporation and vaporization — Phenomenon of ebullition : fixed temperature 
of the boiling-point of a liquid under a given pressure — Return of vapours 
and gases into a liquid condition : liquefaction and congelation of carbonic 
acid and several other gases — A permanent gas defined. 

W E all know that a mass of water which is liquid at certain 
temperatures is capable of passing into the solid state when 
its temperature falls below a certain limit ; in a word, it becomes a 
piece of ice without changing its nature, that is to say, without 
ceasing to be formed of the same chemical elements. On returning 
to its original temperature, it again resumes the liquid condition ; 
and if it is then heated to 100°, under an atmospheric pressure of 
760 mm., it is converted into vapour. The greater number of liquids 
are like water in this respect, and can exist in either the solid, 
liquid, or gaseous condition. 

Bodies which are solid at ordinary temperatures, metals for 
example, change their condition when they are submitted to a 
sufficiently intense heat; they are then liquefied, and sometimes 
vaporized. Cooling produces opposite phenomena, and causes a gas 
to pass into a liquid, and then into a solid. 

These various changes of condition are effected under circum- 
stances which vary with the nature of the substance, but which 
nevertheless conform to certain common laws, which we shall now 
discusa First, however, let us enumerate the changes of condition 

mm2 
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in solids, liquids, and gases, which can be produced under the 
influence of variations of temperature. 

An increase of temperature produces, in solids, a change to a 
liquid state, which is called fusion; in liquids, it gives rise to a 
gaseous state, or vaporization : we shall see, further on, the distinction 
which must be made between vaporization and evaporation, which 
also designates the change of a liquid into gas, or into vapour. 

Cooling causes gases to become liquid : this is liquefaction ; and 
in liquids, a return to the solid state, which is sometimes called 
solidification, and sometimes congelation or freezing. 

The fusion of solid bodies takes place at temperatures whicli 
differ from each other considerably. Thus, whilst ice melts at 0°, 
sulphur at 125°, and lead at 322°, a temperature of 1,500° is neces- 
sary to melt iron, and nearly 2,000° to melt platinum. But all solids 
have this common property, that the temperature of fusion is definite 
for each of them; moreover, during the time that tlie change from 
the solid to the liquid condition is taking place, the temperature of 
the mass remains the same, whatever may be the intensity of the heat 
whicli produces the fusion. We may remember that it is this property 
which lias been utilized in determining a fixed point of the thermo- 
meter. The only effect which is produced by an increase in the energy 
of the source of heat is a greater rapidity in tlie fusion of the 
solid. 

The passage to a liquid state of the greater number of solids is 
made suddenly; thus ice, sulphur, and metals assume their fluidity 
in a moment. Oth(3r substances, on the contrary, begin by being 
softened; and they become viscous, before becoming quite fluid. 
Glass affords an example of this condition, which gives great facility 
to its working, and enables it to be blown and worked into A^arious 
forms. 

Formerly we were not able to produce a temperature sufficiently 
high for the fusion of certain bodies ; hence they were called refrac- 
tory or fixed. In the present day the number of these substances 
is considerably diminished, and the fusion of numerous rocks, which 
used to be considered infusible, has been effected. M. Despretz has 
even succeeded in producing an incipient fusion in charcoal, the most 
refractory of all known bodies. Other solids are infusible, because 
heat decomposes them ; such are chalk pit-coal, and marble : never- 
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theless, by enclosing a piece of marble in an iron cylinder, hermetically 
closed, and then submitting it to a high temperature, a certain portion 
of this body can be fused. The heat at decomposes part of 
the marble into carbonic acid and lime, and the gas, by its elastic 
force, prevents the continuance of decomposition, and the remaiiring 
marble is partially fused. 

The expansion which a solid body undergoes when submitted to 
increments of heat, generally continues until the commencement of 
fusion; at this juncture it takes place still more rapidly, so that the 
liquefied mass has a greater volume than that of the solid which 
produced it. There are some exceptions to this law, and we shall 
have occasion to return to this subject in speaking of the solidifica- 
tion of liquids. A foreseen relationship exists between the latter 
phenomenon and that which we have just studied: for they are 
both effected for the same substance, at a fixed temperature : in a 
word, the point of solidification is the same as the point of fusion. 
Thus, water becomes ice when its temperature reaches 0°; lead is 
solidified when cooled to 822°, sulphur to 115°, iron to 1,500°, 
platinum to 2,000°. And we have another similarity in the fact 
that the temperature of the liquid mass remains constant during 
the whole time of solidification; a more intense removal of heat 
renders the passage to the solid state more rapid, but it does not 
lower the temperature of the mass. 

The term congelation or freezing is more particularly applied to 
solidification which takes place at a low temperature, — for example, 
below 0°. Water congeals at 0°, mercury at 39° below 0° ; many 
liquids, such as bisulphide of carbon and alcohol, have not yet 
been 'solidified, although by using refrigerating mixtures their tem- 
perature has been lowered to 80° below 0°. 

We thus see that the temperature of the fusing point of solids is 
the same as the temperature of solidification. Nevertheless it is 
possible, under certain circumstances, to lower the temperature of a 
liquid mass below this point without producing solidification. Water, 
for example, when enclosed in a vessel and sheltered from the agita- 
tion of the air, can remain liquid at a temperature 20° below 0°. In 
this experiment it must be very limpid, in order that it may be kept 
at perfect rest, and the cooling must be effected gradually. But when 
it is in this condition, the slightest agitation, or the throwing in of a 
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small piece of ice, is sufficient to cause congelation to take place 
instantly throughout the whole mass. Then a remarkable result 
occurs, for there is a disengagement of heat, and freezing takes place 
at a temperature of 0®, as under ordinary circumstances. 

A solid, on melting, expands quickly, and the reverse phenomenon 
ought to take place when a liquid mass is solidified. Experiment, 
indeed, has shown that there is a diminution of volume. But this 
is not a general law, as there are exceptions, such as water, cast-iron, 
bismuth, and antimony. These substances expand on solidifying, 
and this property is utilized in the arts, in the case of molten iron, 
and allows the reproduction in a very perfect form of the interior of 
the moulds in which this substance flows. 

We have already learnt that water expands on cooling from 4® 
to 0°, so that the sudden expansion which it undergoes on congealing 
appears to be the continuation of the same phenomenon, and renders 
the explanation which is given to it probable : the phenomenon is 
explained by the new disposition which the molecules take in the 
vicinity of the point where this crystallization is effected. When the 
passage to the solid state is effected, the expansion is sudden, and is 
performed with an irresistible force, as shown by the following experi- 
ment, the description of which we take from Tyndall’s “ Treatise on 
Heat But to give you an example of this energy, a quantity of 
water is confined in this iron bottle. The iron is fully half an inch 
thick, and the quantity of water is small, although sufficient to fill 
the bottle. The bottle is closed by a screw firmly fixed in its neck. 
Here is a second bottle of the same kind, prepared in a similar 
manner. I place both of them in this copper vessel, and surround 
tliem with a freezing mixture. They cool gradually, the water within 
approaches its point of maximum density ; no doubt at this moment 
the water does not quite fill the bottle, a small vacuous space exists 
within. But soon the contraction ceases, and expansion sets in : the 
vacuous place is slowly filled, the water gradually changes from 
liquid to solid ; in doing so it requires more room, which the rigid 
iron refuses to grant. But its rigidity is powerless in the presence 
of the atomic forces. These atoms are giants in disguise, and the 
sound you now hear indicates that the bottle is shivered by the 
crystallizing molecules, — the other bottle follows, and here are the 
fragments of the vessels, showing their thickness, and impressing 
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you with the might of that energy by which they have been 
thus riven.'* 

Two bombs filled with water, the fusee holes being closed firmly 
by an iron stopper, were exposed to intense frost : in one instance 
the stopper was projected to a distance of 500 feet on freezing, 
and a long cylinder of ice issued from the opening (Fig. 296) ; the 
other bomb was split open, and a sheet of ice was forced through 
the crack. This experiment is given in M. Daguin's “Traitd de 
Physique/' and was made by Major Edward Williams, of the Artillery 
in Quebec. 



Fio. 29G — EfleciH ol exjiaiiHion produced by tbe freezing of water 


Similar results have been obtained with bismuth. An iron bottle 
filled with melted metal, and closed with a screw-stopper, bursts wdien 
the metal begins to solidify ; the rapid expansion which determines 
the changes of condition develops an expansive force so considerable 
that tlie envelope cannot resist it, and is broken. 

The expansion of water at the moment of congelation explains 
the bursting of water-pipes during a frost ; the accident is not per- 
ceived until a thaw, because as long as the water remains as ice in 
the pipes no escape can be manifested, but when the thaw commences, 
the water flows through the cracks in the pipes. 

The greater number of solids must be liquefied before they pass 
into the state of vapour. Nevertheless, camphor, arsenic, and some 
other substances diminish in weight when exposed to the air, without 
becoming liquid. Snow and ice do the same. Every one can observe 
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this fact during dry weather and hard frosts : pieces of ice and heaps 
of snow perceptibly diminish in volume, or quite disappear, without 
even partial fusion having taken place. 

As regards liquids, they pass spontaneously for the most part 
into vapour, at varying temperatures. Water on being placed in an 
open vessel gradually disappears ; wet things dry with much greater 
rapidity when the temperature is high and the surrounding air not 
humid ; and again, when placed in a current of air, the water with 
which they are saturated is converted still more quickly into vapour. 
Mercury evaporates at ordinary temperatures; a fact which was 
placed beyond doubt by Faraday, by means of the following experi- 
ment : he suspended a piece of gold leaf in a flask containing 
mercury, and after some length of time he found that the leaf was 
whitened. Tlie mercury had thus amalgamated itself with the gold, 
which could not have resulted unless evaporation had taken place. 
This first mode by which liquids pass into the state of gas is called 
evaporation. It is characterized by the fact that it is effected at 
any temperature whatever, and solely'at the superficial stratum of 
the liquid. Vaporization^ on the other hand, is the conversion into 
vajiour under the influence of a rise of temperature at the moment 
wlieii this temperatui’e attains a fixed limit, determinate for each 
Ji(|uid, and constant for tlie same external pressure. The liquid is 
then in ebullition, that is to say, its mass is agitated by the passage 
of the bubbles of vapour which have escaped from the bottom of 
the vessel which contains it, and the specific lightness of whicli 
causes them to ascend to the surface. 

The temperature at which a liquid enters into ebullition is, as 
we have just said, constant for the same pressure : that is, if the 
li(iuid is always contained in a vessel of the same substance. Water 
boils at 100'’, at the barometric pressure of 760 millimetres, in a 
metallic vessel ; in a glass vessel, however, it scarcely boils at 101"', 
as proved by Gay-Lussac : this probably proceeds from a stronger 
adhesion of the liquid molecules to tlie glass than to the metal. 
Moreover, the temperature of ebullition remains constant during the 
whole time that the vaporization of a liquid mass continues ; only 
if a more intense heat is used, the passage into the vaporous state 
is effected more rapidly. 

The following are the temperatures at which vaporization (which 
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always accompanies ebullition) takes place in the case of several 
liquids : — 


Ether 35° 

Alcohol 80° 

Water 100° 

Concentrated sulphuric acid . 325° 
Mercury ........ 350° 

Sulphur 400° 


Let us now study more closely the curious phenomena of the 
ebullition or boiling of liquids, taking for our example that liquid 
which is most easy to observe, viz. water. 

When the temperature of a vessel containing water is raised by 
placing it on the fire, the bottom and sides 
of the vessel receive tl\e first influence of I 

the heat. The heat is then communicated 
to the contained liquid, which is at first 
evaporated at the surface, this evaporation 
being greater as the temperature of the 
’water approaches nearer to ebullition. At 
length tlie moment arrives when vapour 
is produced on the inner surfaces and at 
the bottom of the vessel. The bubbles 
there formed have an elastic or expansive 
force, which, added to their specific light- 
ness, causes them to rise to the surface of 
the liquid. But the weight of the strata of 
water and the atmospheric pressure are 
opposed to this ascent, which does not 
effectively take place until the elastic 
force of the vapour is equal to the 
sum of these two pressures. Then a tumultuous movement com- 
mences, which is due to the passage of bubbles which burst at 
the surface of the liquid. A little before ebullition, a peculiar 
noise is hsard : it is then said that the water sings. Tlie pro- 
duction of this noise may be explained as follows: when the first 
bubbles of vapour rise to the surface, they traverse strata more 
or less warm, the vapour of which they are formed is cooled and 
condensed, and the suiTounding water immediately fills the spaces 
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which result But the upper strata of the Wate soon attain the 
temperature of the strata at the bottom^ and the noise ceases, because 
the cause of the condensation of the bubbles has disappeared. 

The appearance of the bubbles of vapour confirms this explana- 
tion ; they at first rise under the form of cones which taper off at the 
upper part; when ebullition is complete they rise, on the contrary, 
as cones widened at the top, because, instead of being condensed^ 
they are expanded in proportion as they overcome the diminishing 
pressure of the liquid above them. 

Experiment proves that, during the whole time of boiling of a 
liquid, the elastic tension of the vapour which is formed is precisely 
equal to the external pressure ; and because, as we shall presently 
see, this tension increases with the temperature, it follows that the 
temperature of ebullition of a liquid is lowered as the external pres- 
sure decreases, and, on the contrary, that it is raised as the external 
pressure increases. Thus, under a pressure of 760 mm. water boils 
at 100°. De Saussure, having boiled water on Mont Blanc, found 86° 

to bo the temperature of 
ebullition, the barometric 
pressure being 434 mm. ; 
Bravais and Martins made* 
similar experiments, and 
found the temperature of 
ebullition at the Grands- 
Mulets, on the sides of the 
same mountain, 90°, under 
a pressure of 529 mmv, and 
at the top of Mont Blanc 
84*4°, with a pressure of 
424 mm. 

In an apparatus called 
(after its inventor) Papin’s 
Digester, the temperature 
of ebullition of water is 



Fio. 298.— Papin’* Digester. 


raised at will, by increas- 


ing the pressure on the surface of the liquid. The increased pressure 


is produced by the vapour, which accumulates in large quantity 


above the surface, and raises the boiling-point of the liquid. Papin s 
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Digester is composed of a cylindrical vessel made of iron or bronze, 
with thick and excessively strong sides ; it is closed by a cover of 
the same metal, which a pressure-screw presses against the edges of 
the opening (Fig. 298). A hole in the cover allows the vapour to 
escape whenever its tension exceeds a certain limit, which can be 
fixed at pleasure by the following means: the hole in the cover is 
closed by the arm of a lever, at the extremity of which is a weight 
acting with a force proportional to its mass and the length of the 
arm of the lever. 

The limit of the elastic force of this vapour, or, in other words, 
that of the temperature of the water contained in the vessel, can thus 
be regulated beforehand. Water can be boiled at a constant tem- 
perature far exceeding 100®, a temperature capable indeed of melting 
tin, bismuth, and lead. Papin’s Digester is used to dissolve or boil 
in water substances which 
require a higher temperaturo 
than that of ebullition in free 
air, at the ordinary pressure 
of tlie atmos]diero. 

We have mentioned that 
the ebullition of liquids takes 
place at temperatures which 
arc lower as the pressure 
decreases; now, on jdacing 
under the receiver of an air- 
pump a vessel containing 
water at a temperature below 
100®, this liquid is seen to 
enter into ebullition as soon 
as, on rarefying the air, the 
pressure falls to that of the 
elastic force of steam at this 
temperature ; the vapour thus formed accumulates above the surface 
of the liquid, and by its increasing pressure ultimately stops the 
ebullition. If the receiver is now cooled by means of a wet cloth, 
the fall of temperature condenses a part of the vapour, and thus 
diminishes the pressure, and ebullition recommences. 

This experiment can be tried without the aid of an air-pump. 
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Water, contained in a bulb with a long neck, is submitted to a 
lengthened ebullition, in order that the air may be completely ex- 
pelled by the vapour which is formed ; the flask is then corked and 
removed from the fire, and in order to prevent the entrance of air, the 
neck is immersed in water (Fig. 299). The vapour which remains 
above the liquid has a tension sufiicient to prevent ebullition ; but 
if the bulb is cooled by pouring cold water over it, or by putting it 



Fig 300.— SponUino(tH» evaiK»nttl<m oJ o 
liquid in tlie barumetric vucuum. First 
law of Dalton. 


mercury: if the tube is 


111 contact with ice, the vapour is 
condensed and ebullition recom- 
mences : it seems as if water is boiled 
by being cooled. 

To understand thoitiughly the con- 
ditions under which the last change 
of state — the liquefaction of gases — 
which remains to be studied takes 
place, it is indispensable for us to 
know the laws which regulate the 
formation of vapours in vacuo, the 
experimental demoiistiation of which 
is due to the physicist Dalton. Tlie 
following is an account of them : — 

If we introduce into the Tori’i- 
cellian vacuum a certain volume of 
any liquid, for instance, a cubic centi- 
metre of alcohol, the level of tlie 
mercury is seen to be depressed, and 
t< stop at a point I (Fig. 300) ; and 
its distance from the level of a 
barometer, immersed in the same 
basin as tlie first tube, measures the 
tension or elastic force of the vapour 
formed. We see at once that in 
vaetto liquids pass spontaneously 
into vapour. 

Let us suppose that a thin stra- 
tum of liquid is floating on the 
raised without lifting the lower end 


out of the mercury, the level will be observed to remain at h, that is 
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to say, at the same height as before. But the liquid stratum of 
alcohol diminishes in thickness in proportion as the space occupied 
by the vapour increases ; a fresh quantity of vapour is formed with- 
out a change of tension ; and thus it continues until the whole of the 
liquid is evaporated. If we now continue to raise the tube, that is, 
to increase the space which the vapour occupies, the level of the 
mercury will rise, which proves that the tension of the vapour 
diminishes. The tube being 
again lowered, the level falls 
and comes back to the 
point h; but if then the 
same movement be con- 
tinued, the level remains 
constant, while an increas- 
ing portion of the vapour 
resumes the liquid form. 

Figure 301 represents three 
barometric tubes, the cham- 
bers of which are filled with 
the vapour of the same 
liquid; as long as this re- 
mains in contact with the 
liquid itself, its tension does 
not vary, which is proved 
by the equal height of the 
mercury in the three experi- 
mental tubes. 

From this first experi- 
ment Dalton concluded : 

1st. That a liquid placed in a vacuum vaporizes spontaneously. 

2nd. That the vapour thus formed attains a maximum degree of 
tension which remains invariable whilst an excess of liquid remains 
in contact with the space filled with vapour. It is then said that the 
space is saturated with vapour. 

If we make the experiment with liquids of various kinds — water 
alcohol, ether, &c. — we find that the maximum tension varies with 
different liquids at the same temperature ; this is proved by the 
different levels of the mercury in the barometer tubes shown in 



Flo 301.— In van ability of tlie rrinxinuiirt tension ol the 
same vapour at the same temperature. Daltim’s 
Bocond law. 
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Figure 302. If the temperatures are caused to vary, these phenomena 
are produced in the same order, but the maximum tension increases 
rapidly. The following table gives the tensions of aqueous vapour in 
a vacuum, at different temperatures, expressed either by the number 







Fio. 302.— Inequalities of the maximum tensions of different vapours at the same temperature. 
Dalton’s third law. 


of millimetres of mercury which it supports in a barometric tube, or 
by the number of atmospheres of 760 millimetres. 


Teinperaturos. 

Tensions. 

mm. 

Temperatures. 

Tensions. 


— 10° 

2*1 

+ 120° 

2 atmospheres. 

0° 

4-6 

+ 134° 

3 

)) 

+ 10° 

9,2 

+ 144° 

4 

yf 

+ 20° 

17*4 

+ 152° 

5 

yy 

+ 30° 

31*5 

+ 180° 

10 

yy 

•f 40° 

550 

+ 212° 

20 

ty 

+ 50° 

92-0 

+ 252° 

40 

ft 

•f 100® 

760-0 

-f 266° 

50 

yy 


By this table it is seen that at the ordinary temperatures, between 
10® and 30° for instance, the maximum tension of aqueous vapour in 
vacuo does not exceed 3-2 millimetres. A pressure higher than 32 
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inillimetres, at the temperature of 30®, will cause a part of the vapour 
to return to the liquid state. Nevertheless, we see water spon- 
taneously vaporized in the open air, under a much greater pressure, 
the mean being 760 mm. This is an apparent anomaly, which proves 
the tendency which gases possess to rise by virtue of the expansive 
force which belongs to them ; the air truly presses on the surface of 
the water, but as air is a porous body, its molecules having spaces 
between them, the molecules of aqueous vapour fill these intervals, 
and thus mix with the gas of which the atmosphere is formed. 

The laws of the mixture of gases and vapours were studied by 
Gay-Lussac, who demonstrated that, if a space full of gas is saturated 
with the vapour of any liquid, the maximum tension of this vapour is 
precisely that which it possesses in a vacuum at the same tempera- 
ture. The more the temperature is raised, the more vapour will a 
space, whether vacuous or filled with gas, require to saturate it. 
Thus in summer, in very warm weather, there is often more aqueous 
vapour in the air than in winter, during a damp and cold season. 
This fact astonishes many people, who consider that clouds and fogs 
are formed of aqueous vapour; but this is a mistake, for aqueous 
vapour is always perfectly invisible and transparent. The very 
minute drojis of which fogs and clouds are formed are water in 
tlie state of liquid, not of vapour; in other words, they are aqueous 
vapour which the lowness of the temperature has condensed. There 
are, it is true, substances whoso vapours are visible — for example, 
iodine ; but this results from the fact that this vapour is not colour- 
less like that of water, for it is of a beautiful purple- violet. Again, 
the vapour of chlorine is visible, on account of its greenish-yellow 
colour, that of bromine for its brownish-red colour. 

When a gas or vapour is contained in a closed space, its lique- 
faction can be produced by two methods — viz. either by lowering its 
temperature or diminishing its volume. But, in order that the liquid 
may appear, it is necessar}^ that the space be previously saturated ; 
and it is also by this same means of cooling or compression that 
the state of saturation is obtained. By vapour is understood the 
condition of a substance which was before in a liquid state. There 
is no difficulty in liquefying any vapour, if we place it under the 
conditions of temperature and pressure which it possessed when it 
existed in the liquid state. 
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The liquefaction of gases presented many difSculties which by 
degrees have been overcome. Ammonia gas, chlorine, carbonic acid 
gas, and protoxide of nitrogen have been liquefied — and even, with 
the exception of chlorine, solidified — thanks to the use of vigorous 
processes of compression and refrigeration. Five gases now alone 
remain which have not been liquefied by any known moans ; these 
are, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and binoxide of 
nitrogen — a temperature of llO*’ below zero, combined with a pressure 
of from 30 to 50 atmospheres, has left tliem still in the gaseous 
state : for this reason they are called permanent gases. But induction 
authorizes us to believe that it would be possible to reduce them, 
like other gases, to the liquid state by using more powerful means, 
for in a recent research Dr. Andrews of Belfast has shown it to be 
probable that the various states of matter are continuous, the liquid 
state forming a link between the solid and gaseous states — a link 
however at times suppressed when the solid passes at once into the 
gaseous or vaporous form — and he holds that the gaseous and 
liquid states are only distant stages of the same condition of matter, 
and are capable of passing into one another by a jTOcess of con- 
tinuous change. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROPAGATION OF HEAT. — RADIANT HEAT. 

Heat is transmitted in two different ways, by conduction and by radiation — 
Exatnples of these two mode^ of propagation — Radiation of obscure heat in 
vacuo — Radiant heat is propagated in a straight line ; its velocity is the same 
as that of light — Laws of the reflection of heat ; experiments with conjugate 
mirrors — Apparent radiation of cold — Burning mirrors — Refraction of heat ; 
buniing glasses — Similarity of radiant heat and of light — Study of radiators, 
reflectors, absorbing and diathermanous bodies — Thermo-electric pile ; experi- 
ments of LesHe and Melloni. 

W HILE describing the effects of heat on matter, effects which 
modify its volume, or change its physical condition, we have 
said nothing of the manner in which the passage of heat from the 
heat-source to the heated body is effected. When two bodies arc 
in the presence of each other, either in contact or at some distanci'. 
apart, experiment proves that an interchange of heat takes place 
between them, how little soever their temperatures may differ; so 
that each of them becomes a source of heat to the other; but we 
more frequently reserve the term heat-source for that one of the two 
bodies which possesses the higher temperature. We shall now study 
the different modes of transmission of heat when it passes from 
a heat-source to a body which is more or less distant, or when it 
is transmitted through various media. 

Experiment has shown us two principal modes of propagation 
of heat, and the following examples may be easily multiplied by 
adding our own daily observations. When a cold iron bar is held 
in the hand by one of its extremities, the other end being placed 
in the fire, a certain time elapses before the heat of the fire, which 
is gradually transmitted along the bar, is perceptible to the touch : 
the shorter the bar, the less time does the heat take to travel along 

N N 
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if moreover, the intensity of the heat time prop^iated increases 
from the moment of the first impression, if the bar still remains 
in the fire. Here, the heat has travelled along the metal, and from 
molecule to molecule; it is by the intervention of material particles 
that it has thus been conducted from one extremty to the other 
of the iron bar, and lastly communicated to the hand by contact. 
This is an example of the propagation of heat by conduction. It is 
in this way that the temperature of the exterior walls of a vessel 
is raised, when hot water has been poured into the interior. The 
same mode of transmission does not obtain, however, when the 
heat of the £re is communicated to the face of a person who removes 
a hre-screen quickly from before him, and thus becomes exposed 
to its influence. In this case the rapidity of the impression proves 
that it is not by warm air interposed between the fire and the face 
that the heat of the fire has been propagated, but by a movement 
analogous to that of light emanating from a luminous source. The 
heat is then said to be propagated by radiation, and radiant heat 
is that which is emitted from a source of heat and thus transmitted 
to a distance. 

Thus, when a source of heat is in the presence of, and at a cer- 
tain distance from, a body, it can raise its temperature in two ways : 
either by gradually warming, molecule by molecule, all the material 
parts which are interposed between the body and the source, or 
by warming the body directly, without an elevation of temperature 
of the intermediate parts being a necessary condition to the elevation 
of the temperature of the body. Heat is propagated by conduction 
in the first instance, by radiation in the second. 

As all other methods of transmission of heat may be included 
in one or other of tliese, or by their combination, we shall study 
them separately, and we shall commence with radiant heat. 

The action of the solar rays, which make themselves felt at a 
distance of 91 millions of miles, proves that heat does not require 
a medium of a ponderable nature for its propagation ; and, indeed, 
when, after having traversed the interplanetary spaces, it enters the 
atmosphere, and ultimately reaches the earth, it warms this latter 
directly, without having raised to a perceptible degree the temperature 
of the upper strata of the atmosphere, to which the cold which exists 
m high regions of the air, on the summits of lofty mountains, testifies. 
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Heat radiates from all the mcandesoent bodies which may be 
observed on the face of the earthy in the same way as it emanates 
from the sun. Obscure heat also possesses the 8a>me property, that 
is to say, it is propagated from its source to any distance by direct 
radiation, without warming the intermediate space, as during con- 
duction. Kumford’s experiment has placed this result beyond 
doubt. He constructed a barometer, the tube of which was ter- 
minated at its upper extremity by a large bulb, in the centre of 
which a thermometer was placed ; the bulb thus formed the vacuous 
chamber of the instrument, so that it was entirely void of ponderable 
matter (Fig. 303). Having then closed the orifice of the stem, 
and sealed oflf the bulb from it, he plunged the lower 
part of this latter into boiling water; the mercury 
in the thermometer rose immediately — an effect which 
could be attributed only to the radiation across the 
vacuum of the heat communicated by the water to 
the mercury in the bulb. 

Thus obscure heat radiates from calorific sources 
in the same manner as luminous heat. 

We will now show a more complete analogy be- 
tween the phenomena of radiant heat and light ; the 
same laws regulate both, so that luminous and calorific 
effects appear to be produced by movements of the 
same nature, for we are already aware of the existence 
of heat' rays beyond the red end of the solar spectrum 

Like light, radiant heat is transmitted in straight 
lines through homogeneous media; if therefore we 
interpose, between a source of heat and one of the 
bulbs of Leslie’s differential thermometer, a series ^‘S^obacu^heirirt 

vacuo. 

of screens, each pierced with a hole, the instrument 
will mark the elevation of temperature only so long as the holes of 
the screens remain in a straight line. This experiment proves that 
bodies exist of such a nature that radiant heat does not pass through 
them : they are called adiath^rmanoiis substances. Other substances 
which are traversed with more or less facility by heat- rays are called 
diathermanom : these latter are generally transparent substances, such 
as air and other gases; but there are also opaque bodies which 
permit the passage of radiant heat, and are hence diathermanous. 

N N 2 
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The velocity of piopig&tioa of radiant heat is as great as the 
velocity of light. The first series of experiments proved that there 
IS no appreciable interval between the moment when a screen, inter- 
posed between a source of heat and a very sensitivfe thermoscope, 
is removed, and that in which the instrument marks the elevation 
of temperature. Mariotte worked thus at a distance of more than 
100 metres : Pictet at 23 metres. But these experiments only prove 
that the velocity of radiant heat is great, without giving its measure ; 
it has since been proved that there is a perceptible difference be- 
tween the velocity of the dark heat-rays of the solar spectrum and 
of light rays. 



Fi«. 304.— UeUcctioii of heat; cxperimentB with parabolic conjugate mirrors. 


Eadiant heat is reflected from the surface of bodies, like light, 
and in accordance with the same laws. We can assure ourselves of 
this identity, by showing that the effects of a radiating source are 
analogous to the luminous effects of reflection. Thus, if we place two 
parabolic mirrors opposite to each pther, so that their axes coin- 
cide (Fig. 304), a source of heat placed in one of the foci will 
transmit, to the nearest mirror, rays which will be reflected parallel to 
the common axis, and after falling on the second mirror will, after 
this new reflection, be reunited in its focus. This is what ought to 
take place if the laws of the reflection of heat are the same as those 
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of light ; and we find that such is the case. In one of the foci we 
place an iron basket containing burning coals, and in the other 
focus some gunpowder, tinder, gun-cotton, or any other inflammable 
substance, — it takes fire instantly. This experiment will not succeed, if 
the source of heat or the inflammable body be displaced, however little, 
from their respective foci. An experiment of Sir H. Davy has proved 
that the laws of the reflection of radiant heat are the same in vacuo 
as in air. Moreover obscure heat is propagated like heat which 
radiates from incandescent sources, which may be demonstrated by 
the experiment of the conjugate mirrors by means of a vessel filled 
with boiling water. This vessel is placed in one of the foci and the 
bulb of a thermometer in the other, which immediately indicates a 
rise of temperature. The same thermometer placed away from the 
focus manifests no perceptible change. 

We will now speak of a curious experiment which would lead us 
at first sight to believe that cold can be radiated as well as heat. 
If a piece of ice is substituted for one of the sources of heat, of 
which we have just spoken, and if it is placed exactly in the focus 
of one of the mirrors, the thermometer in the other focus falls, as 
if a reflection of cold had taken place. The fact in this case is, as 
in the others, that there are two bodies of unequal temperature in 
the presence of each other, both of which radiate heat. Each of 
them suffers a loss of heat, which is partly compensated for by the 
gain which follows from tlie radiation of the other. In the first 
experiment, the thermometer received more than it lost, and there- 
fore there was an increase of temperature and an elevation of the 
mercurial level. In the ice experiment, the thermometer on the con- 
trary loses more heat than it receives; its temperature diminishes, 
and the mercury sinks. 

The laws of radiant heat have been utilized in obtaining a heat 
of very great intensity at the focus of a spherical concave mirror 
exposed to the solar rays. With an apparatus of this kind, which is 
then called a burning mirror (Fig. 305), and which possesses a large 
diameter and considerable curvature, metals have been melted, 
bricks and stones vitrified, &c. Buffon obtained this effect from 
spherical mirrors, by placing 100 silvered plane mirrors in such a 
manner that each of them was a tangent to the same sphere ; each 
mirror turned on a hinge, and he thus increased or diminished the 
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distance of the focus at will. By means of tliis mirror he melted lead 
at a distance of 140 feet (45-6 m.), and sUver at 100 feet (22-5 m.). 

The rays of heat which fall on a body are not aU reflected. They 
are generally divided into two groups. The first group consists of 
the rays which are reflected from the surface of the body according 
as we have just stated, to the laws of reflection of light* there are 
also other rays which are diffused in every direction; but none of 
these rays penetrate into the substance of the body. The second 

group is formed of the rays 
which are absorbed by this 
substance, and produce in it 
an elevation of temperature, 
being propagated by conduction 
throughout the whole mass: and, 
lastly, rays which pass through 
the body, and issue in the same 
manner as light traverses and 
issues from transparent media. 
The proportion of these differ- 
ent fractions of incident heat 
rajs varies according to the 
nature of the body which re- 
ceives them, the state of its 
surface, &c. Hence the expres- 
sions, reflecting, diffusive, absorb- 
iTig, and diathermanous powers, 
to designate the properties which 

Pig. 806.— Burning mirror. 

correspond to these different 
modes of radiation of heat by various bodies. We shall speak of 
these hereafter. At present we will confine ourselves to the pheno- 
mena of the transmission of radiant heat through diathermanous 
media, and to the laws of its propagation, because we shall find 
an analogy between heat and light in this respect. 

Heat-rays, when they enter a diathermanous medium, undergo 
the deviation which we have studied in light under the name of 
refraction. If the calorific beam falls perpendicularly on the surface 
of the medium, there is no deviation. But at another incidence the 
i*ay is deviated, and approaches the normal at the point of incidence, in 
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passing from one medium to anotlier of a greater density; in a word, 
the laws of refraction of heat have been demonstrated to be like 
those of the refraction of light. This fact has been proved experi- 
mentally by using convergent spherical lenses to concentrate the 
calorific rays which accompany the luminous rays of the sun. At the 
focus, where the light is most intense, the heat is also the gi’eatest ; 
and every one can verify the truth of this fact, by setting fire, by the 
aid of a magnifying-glass, to even a slightly inflammable substance by 
the rays of the sun — ^tinder, linen, wood, paper, &o. This refers^ it is 
true, to sources of luminous heat; but Melloni has proved by using 



Fio. 806.— Refraction of heat. 


prisms and lenses of rock-salt — which substance absorbs a smaller 
amount of heat than any other — that obscure heat is refracted in 
the same manner as that proceeding from an incandescent source. 

The refraction of heat has been used, like its reflection, to produce 
a very intense heat by the concentration of the rays of the sun. Tlie 
name of burning glass is given to every kind of lens constructed for 
tliis purpose, whatever the diathermic substance may be. The power 
of a burning glass increases with its diameter, and with the shortness 
of the radii of the spheres to which the surfaces of the lens belong. 
Tschirnhauscn, celebrated for the construction of burning mirrors of 
great power, made burning glasses nearly a metre in diameter, with 
which he succeeded in melting metals and vitrifying mineral 
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substances. Buffon obtained the eame reenlte «a ^ohekm hm,— 

that is, a lens, one surface of which is plao% white ^ ot^MT is out 
into concentric rings. The curvature of eadi of these rings is 
calculated so that aU the solar rays Cslling on the surface con- 
verge to the same point (Fig. 307). In an si^^us of this kind, 
the thickness of the glass being less than in an ordinary lens of 
the same aperture, leas heat is absorbed, and the calorific eflTect at 
the focus is consequently more intense. 

Burning glasses have also been constructed with various liquids, 
the lens being formed of two convex glasses, enclosing a cavity 

which contains the liquid 
employed. Of these we must 
quote the burning glass con- 
structed in the last century 
by Berni^res and Trudaine ; 
it was four feet (1*33 m.) in 
diameter, and bad a focal 
length of eight feet : when 
filled with turpentine and 
exposed to the solar rays, 
calorific effects of extra- 
ordinary intensity were ob- 
tained. 

We have most of us heard 
that sailors, during voyages 
to the frozen regions of the 
poles, have been able to use 
lenses of ice to procure fire. 

In England very interesting 
experiments were made with 
an ice lens of great diameter 
(3 metres), which proved the possibility of igniting powder and 
paper at the focus of this novel kind of burning glass. 

From the foregoing remarks we see that radiant heat is propa- 
gated according to the same laws as light; its velocity is of the 
same kind and degree; its direction is rectilinear in homogeneous 
media; it is reflected and refracted similarly. The analogy has 
become still more striking since the discovery that heat undergoes 
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double i^fraetiou in bi-re&actiTe media ; and lastly, that it is also 
polarised by reflection, and by simple and double refraction. It 
is probable, therefore, that the calorific radiations do not differ 
essentially from luminous radiations, that doth are due to the same 
cause, viz. to vibrations of the ether; but, whilst the disturbance 
produced by the motion of the luminous waves affects the organ 
of sight alone, that which proceeds from heat-waves, instead of 
giving us the sensation of light, produces the sensation of heat. 
Calorific and luminous radiations have even been considered as 
possessing no other difference, except a greater or less rapidity of 
the vibratory movement which gives rise to them. Thus the longest 
undulations or the least refrangible rays — these expressions are 
equivalent — would constitute the heat-rays, the obscure radiations ; 
then increasing from a certain limit of rapidity, the vibrations, 
without ceasing to produce heat, would impress the retina in the 
form of light. 

The theoretical ideas which assign a common origin to phenomena 
apparently so different, and which are so, indeed, to our senses, are 
becoming more and more plausible. The old hypothesis, which made 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism so many real and distinct 
agents having a separate existence, is almost abandoned. We shall 
soon see, in regard to heat, other proofs in favour of the new theory, 
which show that heat is transformed into motion, and motion into 
heat; a transformation incapable of being explained by the hypo- 
thesis that caloric is a substance. 

All bodies, whatever may be their temperature, emit or radiate 
heat. We have described the experiment which proves that this 
emission takes place with obscure beat as well as with luminous 
heat. If, then, two or more bodies are in the presence of each other, 
they will mutually radiate one towards the other, and we know that 
the heat, received thus by each of them, will be partly reflected or 
diffused, partly transmitted through its substance, and partly ab- 
sorbed. It is this last portion only of the heat which has fallen on 
the surface of a body which, being transmitted from molecule to 
molecule, that is by conduction, influences its temperature. 

When bodies which are near together and confined in a small 
space are of unequal temperatures, experiment shows that the hottest 
gradually cool while the others become warmer. At the end of a 
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certain time equilibrium of temperature is established, which proves 
thattheiuterchangoof heat cciises, or rather that it results in an 
exact compensation between the losses and gains undergone by each of 
them: the quantities of absorbed and of radiated heat are then equal 
to each other. This last hypotliesis, which is generally admitted, is 
expressed by saying that the ab^rhing power and the emissive or 
radiathig power of a body are equal to each other. Moreover, the 
hypothesis has been verified by experiment as regards temperatures 
not exceeding 300 °. Of this more presently. 

The temperature of a source of heat influences the rapidity with 
which it is cooled by radiation. Generally speaking, the higher the 



Fig. 308. -“Measure of the emiHsive powers of Ixjdjea, Experiment with Lealie^s cube. 


temperature, the more const^^erable is the emission, other circum- 
stances remaining the same. This result may he proved by enclosing 
the source of heat in a vacuum or in a space filled with a gas, 
provided that the temperature be higher than that of the walls of 
the enclosure, the rapidity of the cooling being also greater as the 
excess of temperature itself is greater. 

Emissive power depends also on the nature of the surface by 
which the radiation is effected. Leslie proved the inequality of the 
emissive power of different bodies in the following manner : — 

As sources of heat, he took hollow cubes, the lateral faces of 
which were formed of the substances whose emissive powers he 
desired to compare; he then filled them with boiling water, which 
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was kept at a temperature of 100° by the heat of a spirit-lamp. 
Each face of the cube a (Fig. 308) was turned successively towards 
a concave mirror M, at the focus a of which was placed one of the 
bulbs of his differential thermometer. To limit the rays of heat which 
fell on the mirror, Leslie placed two screens, B, c, pierced with wide 
apertures in the common axis of the mirror and cube, as shown in 
Fig. 308. The action of the radiated heat produced a difference of 
level in the two limbs of the differential thermometer, which became 
stationary at the end of a few seconds. Operating in the same 
manner with the different faces of its cubes, Leslie proved that the 
nature of the radiating surface has a considerable influence on the 
emissive power ; and, as it has been proved that the emissive powers 
of two bodies are proportional to the excess of temperature of the 
two bulbs of the apparatus, he could form a comparative table of 
their values for one temperature of the heat-source. 

Since Leslie’s time, the radiating powers of a great number of 
bodies have been measured with other apparatus, and his result, 
that lamp-black and white lead are the two substances which possess 
the greatest amount of radiating power, has been verified. If we 
represent the emissive powers of these substances by 100, the 
emissive powers of the following substances, at the temperature of 
100°, are as follows : — 


Jucbiii^r-iL/iuvn. . . . 

White lead. . . . 

X\J\I 

100 

.... 

Platinum . . 

0 . A • 

'. . 17 

Paper 

98 

Polished brass . 

. . 7 

Glass 

90 

Red copper . . 

. . 7 

Indian ink .... 

85 

Polished gold . 

. . 3 

Gum-lac .... 

72 

Polished silver 

. . 3 


We thus see that the metals possess the least emissive power. 
It was once imagined that bodies of bright colours radiated heat to 
a less extent than those of a dull and dark colour, but the foregoing 
table disproves this ; for white lead radiates as much as lamp-black. 
The degree of polish of the surface of a body, a metal for instance, 
influences its radiating power : in the case of a beaten or laminated 
plate, if it is roughened its radiating power is increased; on the 
contrary, it is diminished if the plate is of cast metal ; which leads 
to the supposition that the emissive power is in the inverse ratio of 
the density of the superficial strata. 
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The preceding results account for a fact, which is easily proved, 
that polished metal vessels, especially silver ones, preserve the 
heat of the liquids contained in them for a long time ; but if this 
surface is unburnished, and especially if it be covered with lamp- 
black, the radiation becomes very intense, and the cooling of the 
liquid takes place rapidly. 

Prom a consideration of the radiating power of different sub- 
stances let us pass to their reflecting power. And in the first place 
we may remark that, in the case of a body which is not transparent 
to heat or which is adiathermanous, of 100 heat-rays falling on its 
surface, perhaps 20 will be absorbed; while all the others, to the 
number of 80, will be reflected. Now, as the absorbing power is 
itself equal to the emissive power, by a very simple calculation the 
reflecting powers of bodies can be found without having recourse to 
experiments. At the same time we must not forget that experiment 
has led to the preceding reasoning ; and in physics, it is always more 
instructive to learn anything experimentally, both as regards the 
explanation of facts and the verification of lawa 

Leslie compared the reflecting power of different substances, by 
modifying the apparatus which he used for the study of their radiating 
powers ; but we prefer the apparatus used by Melloni, as many other 
researches connected ^ ith heat can be made with it. 

The following is a n ascription of it : — 

A series of bars of different metals, usually bismuth and anti- 
mony, B, A, . , . are soldered together at their extremities, and they are 

arranged in such a manner that 
all the even junctures are on 
one side, and all the odd ones 
on the other, as in Fig. 309. 
The Wo extreme bars of the 
series, one bismuth and the other 
antimony, are connected by a 

Fio. 309. — Eleinonts of Ihe therino-olectric pile. metol Wire; tllis fomiS a tl%CT71tO‘~ 

electric pile. Whenever there is 
a difference of temperature between the even and the odd joints, 
an electric current is produced, either in one direction or the other,' 
but always passing from the bismuth to the antimony, on the 
side which is at the highest temperature. Generally a certain 
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number of similar elements are united in a bundle, to which the 
form of a rectangular prism is given, so that both faces are visible, 
one formed by the even number of joints, the other by the uneven. 

Whenever one or other of the faces of the pile is heated by 
calorific radiation, the current will be produced ; and we must now 
consider how its existence can be proved. The two conducting wires 
are wound round the frame of a galvanometer — the description of 
which will be found in Book VI., which is devoted to Electricity — and 
the current acts on the magnetic needle, causing it to deviate either 
in one direction or in the other, according to the direction of the 



Pro. 310. “-Thermo-electric pile for the stiidy of the phenomoua of heat. 


current. The extent of the deviation can then be read on the dial 
of the galvanometer, and this shows the intensity of the current, 
and, afterwards, the difference of temperature of the two faces of 
this pile. The thermo-electric pile thus constituted is an instrument 
of great sensibility ; if we touch one of the faces with the finger, or 
blow a puff of warm air upon it, it is suf&cient to cause the needle 
of the galvanometer to be considerably deviated ; on touching the 
same face with a cold body, deviation takes place in the contrary 
direction. Melloni employed the thermo-electric pile for the measure- 
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ment of the reflecting powers of diiferent bodies, in the following 
manner : — 

At A (Fig, 311) a Locatelli lamp, which is a heat-source of 
constant intensity, was placed ; B and c are two screens, one entirely 
opaque, the other having an aperture or diaphragm, thus allowing 
heat-rays from the lamp to pass through it, when the screen B is 
removed. 

On the stand D, a plate of the reflecting substance to be examined 
is placed, and at E is the thermo-electric pile, moving on a scale H H', 
which can be moved round the point H, so that the face of the pile 
can be placed in the direction of the reflected calorific rays. Before 
placing the plate on its stand, the scale is turned round the point 



Fio. 311 .— Apparatus usoil by Mellon! to measure the reflecting powers of bodies. 


H, and placed in a line with a scale which supports the pieces 
A, B, c. The screen B is then lowered, and the deviation of the needle 
of the galvanometer is measured, which gives the intensity of a ray 
of heat radiated directly from the lamp to the pile, at a distance 
equal to the total lengths of the scales. When the first measure- 
ment has been effected, a second is made in order to give the intensity 
of the reflected ray, and for this purpose the different parts of the 
apparatus are placed as shown in the figure, the reflecting plate 
being on its support, and the pile protected from direct radiation 
by means of a large screen. On lowering the screen B, the rays 
emanating from the source fall on the plate, are there reflected, and 
strike against the face of the pile, after having traversed the same 
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distance as the direct rays did in the first experiment. The needle of 
the galvanometer is deviated to a certain extent, and the relationship 
of the two deviations gives the reflecting power of the substance. 

MM. La Provostaye and Desains have continued Melloni’s re- 
searches, and experimented on a great number of substances ; they 
have measured their reflecting powers under different incidences, 
varying the natures of the source of heat. They have discovered that 
with any one body the reflecting power remains nearly constant, from 
the normal incidence to an incidence of 30°; but afterwards it 
increases rapidly, in proportion as the angle of incidence increases. 
The reflecting powers of metals remain nearly constant for each of 
them, in whatever manner their surfaces have been worked, pro- 
vided that the degree of polish is the same. If the intensity of 
the incident ray of heat be represented by 100, that of the reflected 
ray is given by the following numbers, which refer to an incidence 
of 50° 


Uoflccting powers. Radiating poweifi. 

Polishetl silver ... 97 3 

Gold 95 3 

Red coi)pcr 93 7 

Polished brass .... 93 7 

Platinum 83 17 

Steel 83 ..... 17 

Glass 10 90 

Lamp-black .... 0 1(K) 


By comparing these numbers with those which measure the 
radiating or emissive powers of the same substances, shown in the 
second column, we find a proof of what has been before stated, 
viz. that the radiating aud absorbing powers of a body must be 
equal; for the radiating, like the absorbing, power is the com- 
plement of the reflecting power, at least for bodies wdiich are not 
transparent to radiant heat, and if we make due allowance for the 
diffused heat. 

Polished metals possess the greatest amount of reflecting power ; 
when their surfaces are unburnished or rough, the heat-rays are 
reflected in every direction, and the proportion of heat reflected 
in a regular manner diminishes considerably as the proportion of 
diffused heat increases. This phenomenon is analogous to that 
observed under the same conditions in the case of light. 
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Leslie and Melloni also compared, by means of the two appa- 
ratua before described, the ahmling powers of bodies; that is to say, 
t omitted from a constant source which enters 

fc fToport.™ Of ^ 

them and raises tbeir temperature* j • vr 

the order of claaaiiication of the various substauces 18 the Same 
as if they had been arranged according to their emissive powers; 
a result which confirms, to a certain extent, the equality of these 
two powers proved by the reasoning adopted in the case of equilf* 
brium of temperature. We owe to Leslie the experimental determi-* 
nation of the fact that good reflectors of beat are had radiators. 

What has been aptly termed the Theory of Exchanges of radiant 
heat, — a branch of the subject which has been investigated by Prevost, 
Provostaye, Desains, Balfour Stewart, and KirchhofF, — may be stated 
as follows : — 


1. If an enclosure be kept at a uniform temperature, any sub- 
stance in it will at last attain that temperature. 

II. All bodies are constantly giving out radiant h^at indepen- 
dently of the temperature of the bodies which surround 
them. 

III. Therefore, when a body is kept at a uniform temperature, 
it receives back as much heat as it gives out, i.e. its 
absorption is equal to its radiation. 

This tlieory not only applies to the quantity of heat, but to its quality. 
That is, it holds good not only in the case of dark rays, but of par- 
ticular rays located in a particular part of the spectrum of a body 
visibly luminous, as the spectrum of the light emitted by such a 
body is built up of both heat- rays and light-rays, as we have seen. 

Hence to these statements we must now add, according to the 
researches of Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff : — 

IV. Bodies when cold absorb the same rays which they give 
out when hot. 

It will be seen that this is the same statement which we have 
already made concerning light; it is in fact the basis of spectrum 
analysis. 

The influence of colour on the absorption of heat-rays has 
been shown by Franklin's experiments. This illustrious physicist 
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placed pieces of differently coloured stuffs on the snow, and left them 
for some time exposed to solar heat; they absorbed the heat-rays, 
became warm, melted the snow beneath them, and thus sank to 
various depths, and deeper in proportion as the colour was darker. 
From this result it was thought that bodies of light colour are bad 
absorbers, and this again justified the supposed identity of rays of 
light and rays of heat. But Tyndall has recently proved that this 
©inclusion is not quite exact. According "to this physicist, the nature 
of the source of heat must be taken into account ; obscure heat-rays 
are not affected in the same way as luminous heat-rays. The 
diathermanous power of substances must also be considered. Thus, 
having taken two cards, one covered with white powdered alum 
and the other with black powdered iodine, and having exposed both 
to the fire, he found that the iodized card scarcely warmed at all, 
while the card covered with alum became extremely warm ; he 
explains this difference by the diathermanous property which 
iodine possesses to such a high degree ; the radiant heat penetrates 
the powder and is reflected on the limiting surface of the molecules, 
without being absorbed by them. Moreover, a piece of amorphous, 
and almost black, phosphorus, placed at the focus of the electric 
light, cannot be ignited, whilst the same arrangement nearly instan- 
taneously raises platinum to a white heat. Tyndall attributed this 
curious effect to the diathermancy of the phosphorus. 

This last property, possessed by certain substances, in virtue of 
which they can be traversed by heat-rays without absorbing them, in 
other words without their temperature being raised, exists in the most 
marked manner in rock-salt. Of 1,000 rays which reach the surface 
of a plate of this substance, 923 are transmitted ; the 77 rays which 
do not pass are reflected from the two faces of the plate ; consequently, 
there is no absorption. This remarkable result, discovered by Mel- 
loni, remains the same, whatever may be the nature of the heat-rays, 
whether luminous or obscure. 

Alum and glass are only diathermanous as regards the radiations 
of luminous heat ; they arrest rays of obscure heat : this is also the 
case with Iceland spar, rock-crystal, and ice. The thickness of 
the plates has an influence on the absorption as on the trans- 
mission of heat-rays; but this influence does not increase in pro- 
portion to the thickness. Thus of 100 rays which reach two 

0 o 
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diathermanous surfaces, one having double the thickness of the 
other, 62 rays pass through the thinner, and 58 through the 
other ; a plate quadruple the thickness of the first allows 65 rays 
to pass. 



Fio. 812-'MoUo]ii’8 apparatus for moaaniriiig the diathennanoiia power of bodiea. 


The comparison of the diathermanous powers of different sub- 
stances is made by means of Mellonfs apparatus^ arranged as in 
Fig. 312. A plate of the substance the diathermanous power of 



Pjo 313 —Cube of 
boiling water. 


Fro. 814.— Plato of blackened 
copper boated to 400% 



Fro 816 — rneandosoent 
spiral of platinum. 



which fs to be measured, is supported on a stand D. The thermo- 
electric pile is placed at E, in the direction of the rays of heat which 
traverse the aperture made in the screen c. The deviation of the 
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needle of the galvanometer, produced by the direct rays without the 
interposition of the plate, is first ascertained ; the plate is then placed 
on its stand, and the deviation produced by the same rays traversing 
the plate is noted. The relation of these two deviations gives the 
diathermanous power of the substance. 

To study the influence of the nature of the heat-source, Melloni 
substituted in place of Locatelli's lamp a cube of boiling water, 
a plate of blackened copper, or an incandescent spiral of platinum. 
These different heat-sources are represented in Figs. 313, 314,, 
and 315. In the experiments he made on this subject, Melloni took 
care, in order to compare the results, to place these different sources 
at such distances from the pile, that the direct rays of heat produced 
the same deviations on the needle of the galvanometer. 

The following table shows the influence of the nature of the 
source of heat on the transnussion or on the diathermanous power of 
different substances : — 


LocftteUi's Cube water Copper Incandeaoent 

lamp. at KHT. at 4000. plattnam. 

Direct radiation . . . 100 . . 100 . . 100 . . 100 

Rock-salt 92 . . 92 . . 92 . . 92 

Iceland spar , , . . 39 . . 28 . . 6 . . 0 

Glass 39 . 24 . . 6 . . 0 

Rock-crystal . . . . 37 . . 28 . . 6 . . 0 

Alum 9.. 2.. 0..*0 

Ice 6 . . 0 . . 0 . . 0 


From these experiments we conclude that, as there are different 
rays of light, so also there are different rays of heat which bodies 
absorb and transmit in different proportions, nearly in the same way 
as transparent bodies absorb some colours and allow others to pass. 
Speaking of this property, Melloni used the word thermochroism, 
derived from two words, the first signifying heat and the second 
colour. 

In terminating the foregoing remarks concerning radiant heat, 
we may enunciate the following law relating to the decrease of in- 
tensity with an increase of distance. As with light, the intensity 
of radiant heat varies inversely as the square of the distance. A 
very simple experiment, which we have borrowed from TyndalVs 
work on Heat, proves the truth of this law, which may be deduced 
by calculation. 


0 0 2 
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One face of the themo-electric pile is furnished with a cone 
^hich limits the dimensions of the sheaf of heat-rays, and wUch. 
covered on the inside with black paper, can only redect the heat 
which faUs obliquely on its inner surface. For the source of radiant 
heat a tin vessel filled with boiling water is used, one faoe of which 
is co'vered with lamp-black; this surface we use to prove the law, 
by radiation towards the pile. The pile furnished with its cone 
is placed opposite the vessel, at a given distanee 8 0 (F%. 316); 
the needle of the galvanometer is deviated to a certain extmt; the 
pile is then removed to double the distance s' o; the position of 
the needle of the galvanometer remains constant ; and this is the 
case for any other distance. For each of these positions, the total 



Ftu 316 —Intensity of rsdmut heat Law of the squares of the distatwes. 

affect of radiation is therefore the same; but the parts of the 
surface of the vessel which send out rays of heat into the cone 
are greater and greater ; these are circles whose diameters A B, A' B, 
increfise in proportion to the d’ stance of the pile from the vessel, 
and whose surfaces from that time continue to increase as the 
squares of these same distances. It is therefore necessary that the 
intensity of radiation should diminish in the ratio of these same 
squares, in order that the effect produced on the pile may remain 
constant. In a word, the augmentation of the efficacious radiating 
surface is exactly compensated for by the diminution of the intensity 
with the distance ; it is thus that the law has been proved. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBANSmSSION OF HEAT BY OONDtTCTION. 


Slow transmission of heat in the interior of bodies — Unequal conductivity of 
solids — Conductivity of metals, crystals, and non-homogeneous bodies — Pro- 
pagation of heat in Bquids and gases ; it is principally effected by transport or 
convection— -Slight conductivity of liquid and gaseous bodies. 

W E have already seen that, if we hold a bar of iron, one end of 
which is placed in the fire, in the hand, the heat of the fire 
is communicated to the metal, and is transmitted from molecule 
to molecule along the bar; after a short time the temperature rises 
so high that it commences to bum our hand, and obliges us to remove 
it from the bar. If, instead of being iron, the bar, still of the same 
diameter and length, is of another metal, a similar effect would be 
produced ; but we observe that the length of time which the heat 
takes to travel along the bar, and to heat it at any given distance 
from the end to the same temperature, varies with the nature of the 
bar. The following simple experiment will prove the difference 
which we have pointed out : — 

Let us take two bars of equal dimensions, one of copper, the 
other of iron, and fix small balls of wood by means of wax at equal 
distances from the extremities of each ; if we place the bars, end to 
end, and heat the extremities in contact by means of a flame of a 
spirit-lamp placed at the point of junction, we shall see the balls 
fall one after the other, as the wax is melted by the heat which is 
transmitted by means of conduction along each of the bars. But at 
the end of a certain time, the number of balls which have fallen from 
the copper bar will be found to be greater than the number of balls 
which have fallen from the iron bar. Moreover, two balls situated at 
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,h, di,to»e tom th. .oume .f b«t but on different bm, do 
not fell at the same instant. 

We will for the present leave the consideration of the rapidity 
with which heat is transmitted along each bar, and study the first 
effect, vk the comparative distance at which a ce^ degree of 
temperature (here it is that of the fusion of wax) canhe most ciiuckly 



Fio. 317.— Unequal conduetivitiee of copper and iron. 


attained by the two metals. Copper, in which we have found this 
distance to be first attained, is said to be a Uter eondudar of heat 

than iron. 



Fia. Slii.— Ingeuhouz' apparatus for meosuruig conducting powers. 


Fig. 318 represents an apparatus invented by Ingenhouz and 
modified by Gay-Lussac, which is used to compare the conducting 
powers of solids. Cylindrical rods of each of the substances to be 
compared are covered with layers of wax of equal thickness, and are 
placed horizontally, so that one of their extremities is immersed in 
a bath of oil or boiling water, while the other passes through the 
sides of the vessel which contains the liquid. The heat of the liquid 
is transmitted along each rod, and melts the wax at distances which 
are greater as the conductivity of the substance increases. Other 
processes have been devised for the measurement of the conducting 
powers of solids; but the one we have just described is sufficient 
to show how different bodies can be arranged in the order of their 
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conductivity. The following is the order and degree of conductivity 
of the principal metals : — 


Silver . . . . 

. . . 1,000 

Iron 

. . . 119 

Copper . . , 

. . . . 776 

Steel . . . . ' . 

. . . 116 

Gold .... 

. . . . 632 

Lead 

... 86 

Brass. . , . 

. . . . 236 

Platinum . . . 

... 84 

Zinc .... 

. . , . 190 

Palladium . . , 

. . . 63 

Tin ... . 

... 146 

Bismuth • . , « 

. . . 18 


Of aU solid bodies metals are the best conductors of beat, always 
excepting bismuth. Stone, glass, and marble are much less so than 
metals ; lastly, wood-charcoal prepared at a low temperature, that is to 
say not calcined, and organic substances generally, pulpy fruits and 
plants, and the tissues of animals and vegetables, are bad conductors. 
The preceding numbers indicate the great difference in the conduc- 
tivities of metals. This difference may be illustrated in a very simple 
way, by plunging two spoons, one of German silver and the other of 
pure silver, into the same vessel of hot water. After a little time 
the free end of the silver spoon is found to be much hotter than that 
of its neighbour ; and if pieces of phosphorus be placed on the ends 
of the spoons, that on the silver will fuse and ignite in a very short 
time, while the heat transmitted through the other spoon will never 
reach an intensity sufficient to ignite the phosphorus. 

This fact is accounted for by the difference between the con- 
ducting power of the silver and that of the German silver ; for the 
first is represented by 1,000, the second by 60. The following 
experiment demonstrates that the conductibility of a substance 
does not depend on the rapidity with which heat is transmitted 
through its interior. Two short cylinders of the same volume, one 
of iron, the other of bismuth, have eacli one of their extremities 
coated with white wax; they are then placed on the cover of 
a vessel filled with hot water, their waxed ends being uppermost. 
The heat of the vessel is transmitted through each cylinder, and 
the wax on both will melt ; but that which covers the bismuth will 
melt first. Nevertheless the conductivity of bismuth, according 
to the foregoing table, is six times less than that of iron. What 
therefore can be the reason of the phenomenon described? It is 
due to the fact, that to raise the two metals of the same weight to 
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the same temperature, about four times more heat is rciuired for iron 
than for bismuth; the heat received by the iron is therefore in great 
part expended in raising its temperature, and this explains tlie 
^ ^ rolivfivp ftlowneaa with wliinh tlm 


transmission through its mass takes 
place. To rightly observe the dif- 
fei’encc botv^een the conducting 
powers of iron and lasmuth, it is 
necessary to take two bars of the 
same diameter, to measure the dis- 
tances from the source of heat of* 
the points which possess the same 
temperature at the moment of 
equilibrium, and to take the squares 
of the numbers which measure 
these distances, which will give the 
relative conducting powers. 

The foregoing remarks refer to homogeneous bodies. In solids 
whose structure is not the same in every direction — for example, 
doubly refracting crystals, Iceland spar, quartz, &c, — the conductivity 
vfiries with the direction of transmission of 



the heat. There is a complete analogy be- 
tween the mode in which heat is propagated 
in these bodies, and that which relates to the 
movement of light. l!ius, let us take two 
plates of quartz, one cut parallel and the 
other perpendicular to the optic axis; coat 
both of the sections with wax, and pierce them 




with a hole, through which a wire heated by fw. 320 -Unequal conductivity 
an electric current is passed : on passing the diCertni directht a 


current we observe that the wax welts around the wire ; hut whilst 
the stratum limiting the melted wax is an ellipse in the first plate, 
in the second it is a perfect circle (Fig. 320), which proves the 
unequal conductivity in the two directions. The conductivity of 
wood is greatest in the direction of the fibres, and much less in a 
direction peipendicular to this. 


The unequal conductivity of different solids is utilized in many 
ways. Tools and metal utensils, which require to be submitted to a 
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high temperature, are furnished with non-conducting handles— of wood 
or ivory, for instance — which almost entirely stop the transmission of 
heat. Cotton, silk, and especially woollen fabrics, are bad conductors ; 
they are therefore useful for preserving the body from excessive heat 
or cold. In summer, they prevent the external heat from penetrating 
to our bodies ; and in winter, on the contrary, the heat of the body 
is retained on account of the difficulty of its transmission through 
thick clothes. Moreover, it is not alone the substance of which they 
are composed which gives this property to the fabric, for the mode 
of manufacture also influences it. Between the threads, air is inter- 
posed, which remains at rest, and, like all gases in a state of rest, it 
conducts heat very badly ; heat therefore passes with great difficulty 
through the fabric. Eider down preserves heat much better than a 
closely made and heavier woollen coverlet would do. 

We might multiply these examples to any extent, but will confine 
ourselves to two or three curious experiments based on the differences 
of conductivity of solids. A metal ball is tightly wrapped up in fine 
cloth, in such a manner that the contact is close ; we then take a 
coal from the fire and place it on the ball so enveloped. The fabric 
will remain intact ; and if, to increase its combustion, the coal is blown 
upon, the cloth will not be burnt. The reason of this is that the heat 
received by the linen is immediately monopolized by the highly 
conducting metal, and disseminated through its mass. 

If before lighting a gas-lamp, a piece of fine wire-gauze is placed 
above the jet, and the gas then turned on, it will spread below 
and above the gauze. If it is lighted underneath, the combustion 
remains confined to the lower part of the jet of gas; if, on the 
contrary, it is lighted above, the upper part of the jet will alone 
continue to burn (Fig. 321). In both instances, the interposition of 
the wire-gauze is sufficient to limit the combustion, and the reason is 
obvious : the meshes of the gauze form an excellent conductor of the 
heat developed, which spreads rapidly over the wire, and does not 
allow a sufficiently high temperature for the existence of flame on 
the other side of the gauze. An important application of this pro- 
perty of metallic gauzes exists in Davy's safety lamj)8, which are used 
by miners. The metallic netting which envelops the light prevents 
the ignition and explosion of the fire-damp— the dangerous gas which 
escapes plentifully into coal-pits. 


P P 
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A.k«.t<» md miaotto •» wWanc-, noM 

to their iaoomburtiWIlly. Ihe,«v^ l«d<»*^^«t^»d 
“th . dove ot Mmeetto • M --y b* ^ hjiri 

,ithoat dMger. In thie inetanoa baat «"■>« be tmnnntted. it 
i, inteioeptei ! in Ibe preceding eiample it ie. on tie eentra^, raprfly 
absorbed ; in both eases its transmission by means of oondnellon is 

experiments which have been made in order to measure the 
conductivity of liquids and gases prove that it is very slight Never- 
theless, heat is transmitted with some rapidity through these media; 
it is, however, transmitted not by conduction but by convection, that is to 
say, by direct transport of the heated parts. The cause of these move- 
ments may be easily understood ; when a liquid is heated, its density 



Fjo. 321.— Property of metal Jio gau/e ; obstacle which it opposes to the proj>agatioo of heat. 


diminishes; then, as a consequence of the principle of Archimedes, 
it tends to rise and to displace the denser strata above it. This 
happens, when a liquid is heated at the bottom of the vessel which 
contains it ; if the liquid is heated laterally, the currents which are 
established start only from the sides, instead of starting from all parts 
of the bottom of the vessel ; the heating in this case is much less 
rapid. The existence of currents is easily proved, if a material of 
the same density as the liquid is mixed with it, such, for example, 
as sawdust. This remains suspended in water, and on heating 
the vessel the movement of the particles can be traced from top to 
bottom and from bottom to top, proving the existence of currents : 
the ascending currents proceed from the heated parts, which rise, 
while the descending currents are due to the denser parts, which take 
the place of the former. Heat is therefore diffused through the whole 
liquid, and it is in this way that it is transmitted. 
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Nevertheless, liquids possess some proper conductivity, as has 
been proved by M. Deapretz, who heated a liquid oontained in a 
cylindrieal vessel from above. Twelve thermometers, the bulbs of 
which were placed at different heights in the liquid, with their stems 
outside, indicated decreasing temperatures from the upper strata 
to the middle of the vessel, which was a metre in height ; the six 
lower thermometers did not rise perceptibly. The conductivity of 
liquids is thus established, but, as before stated, it is very slight 
The proper conductivity of gases has not been established; all 
that we know is, that they are certainly very bad conductors of heat. 
Gaseous masses are heated like liquid masses, by transport or convec- 
tion : in virtue of their great dilatability, as soon as a portion of a 
gaseous mass is heated, either by radiation or contact, its volume 
increases, and movements, which quickly heat the different strata, 
result. The heat is thus convoyed as in liquids, but with still greater 
rapidity. Again, if the movements of which we speak are confined 
by enclosing the gas in the interstices existing between thin pieces of 
fibrous substances, like cotton, wool, unspun silk, down, &c., the gas 
acquires heat with difficulty, as has been proved by many experiments 
of Thomson. Wo have already seen that it is partly owing to the 
fact of gases being bad conductors of heat when at rest, that clothes 
preserve the body from losing heat during cold weather. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CALORIMETRY. — SPECIFIC HEAT OF BODIES. 

Definition of a unit of heat — Heat absorbed or disengaged by bodies during vari- 
atioiis in their temperature — Specific heat of solids — Latent heat of fusion — 
Ice-calorimeter — Latent heat of vaporization of water. 

W HEN a body is heated or cooled through a certain number of 
degrees, we say that it gains or loses a certain quantity of lieat ; 
but the thermometer which shows us these variations indicates nothing 
as to the value of this quantity : we must not therefore give the pre- 
cise etymological sense to the word thermometer. The thermometer 
measures temperatures, not quantities of heat. We shall find, indeed, 
that the heat necessary to raise a given weight of a body through a 
certain number of degrees varies with the nature and physical condi- 
tion of the body ; beyond certain limits of temperature, it varies also 
for the same substance. 

Before proceeding further we must explain what is meant by 
quantity of heat. We know nothing of the intimate nature of heat ; 
the analogies which we have endeavoured to establish between 
radiant heat and light have induced physicists to imagine that 
calorific phenomena, like luminous phenomena, are piXKluced by 
the vibrations of the ether ; but the manner in which these vibra- 
tions, after penetrating into the interior of bodies, produce changes of 
volume and condition is a question which science has not yet solved, 
and which has only been answered by conjecture. Nevertheless, 
researches of great importance have placed beyond doubt the im- 
portant fact that heat can be produced by mechanical means, and, 
conversely, that it can be transformed again into mechanical work 
susceptible of being accurately measured ; in a word, that heat can 
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be assimilated to force and measured like other physical forces. 
We shall hereafter endeavour to explain what is understood by the 
mechanical equivalent of hmt 

Without passing beyond the domain of heat itself, we will now 
state how it is possible to compare the quantities of heat which are 
absorbed or disengaged during variations in the temperature as well 
as in the changes of condition of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies. 
Tliis division of the science of heat is known as calonmetry. 

A unit of heat, or calorie^ is the quantity of lieat necessary to raise 
from 0° to 1® centigrade one kilogramme (in England one pound) of 
water. It is evident therefore that, if a certain number of calories 
are requisite to raise the temperature of the unit of weight a 
certain number of degrees, 2, 3, 4, ... . more would be required to 
raise the temperature the same number of degrees of a weight 2, 3, 4 
times greater. Therefore the quantities of heat are proportional to 
the weights. It is also considered as established, that the heat requi- 
site to raise the temperature of a given weight through a certain 
number of degrees, is equal to that which it disengages on returning 
to its initial temperature. A very simple experiment also proves to 
us that the quantity of heat absorbed during a certain elevation of 
temperature is sensibly constant, whatever may be the initial 
temperature. 

Into a vessel which has been heated to 25°, a kilogramme of 
water at 0° is poured, and a second at 50° ; then, after having rapidly 
stirred the mixture, a thermometer on being plunged into it shows 
the temperature of the mixture to be 25°. Thus the heat, transferred 
by the kilogramme of water at 50° to the kilogramme at 0°, raises the 
temperature of the second kilogramme to 25° ; at the same time, the 
loss of heat undergone by the first has lowered* its temperature from 
50° to 25° Finally, this experiment proves that the heat necessary 
to raise a definite weight of water from 0° to 25°, would raise the 
same weight of water from 25° to 50°. The initial temperature has 
therefore no influence on the quantity of heat absorbed. 

This, however, is only true within certain limits, which vary with 
different substances : thus, two kilogrammes of mercury, one at 200°, 
the other at 0°, mixed together, give two kilogrammes of mercury, not 
at 100°, the mean temperature between the two extremes, but at 
102°*85, a higher temperature than the mean. Beyond 100°, mercury 
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absorbs or disengages more beat for a Uke variation of temperature 
than below 100°. Lastly, a third experiment shows that the quan- 
tities of heat which we have just comparad, vary with the nature of 
the substances. If we mix separately one kilogramme of water at 
0° with a similar weight of mercury or essence of turpentine at 100°, 
or place in it a kilogramme of copper at 100°, a gain of heat for the 
water and loss for the other substances will, as in the previous 
instances, result; and in each experiment it will be obvious that the 
gain will be equal to the loss. But in the 6rst instance the tempera- 
ture of the mixture will be 3°-2, in the second 30°, and in the third 
case 8®*6. We see therefore how much heat is requisite to produce 
the same variation of temperature in equal weights of different sub- 
stances. This is explained by saying that every substance has a 
calorific capacity, or specific heat, belonging to it, and specific heat 
may be defined as the quantity of heat whicli is necessary to raise 
the temperature of a kilogramme (or pound) of a substance from 
0° to V. This quantity of heat is expressed in calorics or heat- 
units, which evidently amounts to taking for unity the specific heat of 
water. 

Various methods have been employed by physicists for tlie 
measurement of the specific heat of solids. One of these — the 
method of mixtures— consists in plunging the body, the tempera- 
ture of which is known, into a bath of water or any other liquid at 
a determined temperature : when the temperature of the mixture has 
become stationary, it is measured, and, by a simple calculation,^ the 
relation of the specific heats of the solid and liquid is obtained. This 
method is applied equally to liquids. Certain precautions are taken 
when the bodies placed in contact exercise a chemical action on each 
other ; moreover, the heat absorbed by the vessel is noted, that absorbed 
by the thermometer itself is allowed for, and lastly the losses caused 
by radiation are estimated. Tlie following is a table giving the specific 
heats of different solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies ; it proves that water 

* This calculation consists in solving an eqnation—the first part of which 
expresses the quantity of heat lost by the body, and consequently transferred to 
the bath and vessel : the second comprising two terms— the first, the heat gained 
by the liquid ; the second, the heat gained by the vessel which contains it. It is 
evident that, putting aside the external radiation of the liquid and vessel, the loss 
and the gains are compensated ; hence the equation and solution of the problem. 
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of all substances (with the exception of hydrogen, the specific heat of 
which is three times that of water) absorbs or disengages the greatest 
quantity of heat for equal variations of temperature : — 


Substances. SpeoiSc heat. 

Water 1*000 

Hydrogen 3*294 

Essence of turpentine 0*426 

Air 0*207 

Sulphur 0203 

Glass 0*198 

Iron 0*114 

Copper 0*095 

Silver 0*057 

Tin 0*056 

Mercury 0*033 

Gold 0*032 

Platinum 0*032 

Lead 0*031 

Bismuth 0*031 


But we must not forget that these numbers represent the quan- 
tities of heat necessary to raise equal weights of these bodies from 
0® to 1®, and that they only remain constant within certain limits 
of temperature. They vary but little from 0® to 100°; but this is 
no longer the case at higher temperatures. The specific heat of 
mercury, for instance, which is 0*033 vdthin these limits, becomes 
0*035 beyond 100°. The physical condition of bodies also causes the 
specific heat of the same substance to vary ; in the solid state it is less 
than in the liquid state, and in the gaseous state it regains sensibly 
the value which it had in the solid state : thus the capacity of ice, 
which is nearly equal to that of steam, is scarcely half that of 
water. When the density of a metal is increased, by hammering 
for example, its specific heat is diminished. This explains, to a certain 
extent, a result deduced from the preceding table, viz. that the densest 
bodies have generally the smallest capacity for heat. 

Dulong and Petit discovered a remarkable law, which has been 
verified by M. Regnault in his beautiful researches on the specific 
heats of bodies. It is well known that chemists consider simple 
bodies as formed of irreducible parts or atoms, the weight of which 
is called the chemical equivalent of the body. The weight of the 
atom of hydrogen being taken as unity, that of an atom of mercury 
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is 100, that of sulphur 16, and so on. This being granted, let us 
now inquire what quantity of heat will be necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of an atom of sulphur 1® ; and what quantity likewise will 
be absorbed by an atom of mercury to raise its temperature 1®, It is 
evident from the foregoing, that we must multiply the weights 100 
and 16 of each atom by the specific heat of the simple body to which 
it belongs ; that is to say, by 0 033 and 0 203 : the products will be 
proportional to the quantities of heat sought. Now, 100 x 0*033 
gives 3*3, and 16 x 0*203 gives 3*248 : the products are thus sensibly 
equal, and the same happens if we take any other two simple bodies. 
This law may be enunciated as follows : — the same quantity of heat 
is required to raise the temperature of an atom of any simple body 
the same number of degrees ; or, again, the atomic specific lieat is the 
same for all substances. 

We have seen that the specific heat of water is nearly four times 
greater than that of air; thence it follows that 1,000 kilogrammes 
of water, on being cooled 1®, disengage an amount of heat sufficient 
to raise the temperature of 4,000 kilogrammes of air 1®. But 
4,000 kilogrammes of air occupy, under the normal barometric 
pressure and at 0®, a volume 770 times that of a like weight of 
water; that is to say, a volume of 3,080 cubic metres: the con- 
sequences of which fact are thus explained by Tyndall in his work 
on Heat: — 

“ The vast influence which the ocean must exert, as a moderator 
of climate, here suggests itself. The heat of summer is stored up in 
the ocean, and slowly given out during the winter ; hence one cause 
of the absence of extremes in an island climate. The summer of the 
island can never attain the fervid heat of the continental summer, nor 
can the winter of the island be so severe as the continental winter. 
In various parts of the Continent, fruits grow which our summers 
cannot ripen ; but in these same parts our evergreens are unknown ; 
they cannot live through the winter cold. Winter in Iceland is, as a 
general rule, milder than in Lombardy.” 

In quoting these remarks, we must not forget that the particular 
facts related by Tyndall do not depend only on the vicinity of the 
ocean and the high specific heat of water, but also on the elevation 
of temperature in Iceland by the great lukewarm current of water 
known as the Gulf Stream. 
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In describing the phenomena of the fusion of solids, and the vapori- 
zation of liquids, we insisted on the general fact, that the temperatures 
of the melting and of the boiling point are fixed ^or each body, 
independently of the intensity of the source of heat which determines 
the result, or the rapidity with which these changes of condition are 
effected. These temperatures are the same, moreover, as those of the 
inverse phenomena of solidification of liquids and liquefaction of 
vapours. Thus, when a piece of ice melts, its temperature remains con- 
stant at 0®, and all the heat furnished by the fire, whatever may be its 
intensity, is consumed in reducing the ice to the liquid condition and 
in maintaining this condition. We have here, therefore, a quantity 
of heat absorbed by a body which does not raise its temperature, and 
consequently does not become sensible to the thermometer. On this 
account it is called latent heat It is the latent heat of fusion or 
liquidity y or, better, the latent heat of elasticity ^ according as it refers 
to the passage from the solid to the liquid condition, or to the passage 
from the liquid to the gaseous condition. It is very evident, therefore, 
that the heat which is absorbed in these two instances is disengaged 
when the substance returns to its primitive condition. The lateiit 
heat of different substances has been determined by methods 
analogous to those which are employed in the case of specific heat. 
We shall confine ourselves here to the results obtained in the melting 
of ice, because it will enable us to describe another process for 
determining the specific heat of bodies. 

It has been found that the latent heat of fusion of ice is 79‘25 
calories ; that is to say, that the quantity of heat absorbed by a kilo- 
gramme of ice during melting, would be sufficient to raise 79*25 
kilogrammes of water from 0® to the temperature of 1® ; or again, 
to raise a kilogramme of water from 0® to 79®*25. Therefore, when 
a kilogramme of ice at 0® is melted in a kilogramme of water at 
79®*25, the two kilogrammes of water produced possess a temperature 
of 0®. The knowledge of this result permits the determination of the 
specific heat of a body by ascertaining experimentally the weight of 
the ice which can be melted by lowering its own temperature to 0®, 
The following is the process : — 

A cavity is made in a compact and homogeneous block of ice, the 
sides of which are carefully dried ; a piece of the substance whose 
specific heat is sought, the temperature of which is above 0®, is then 
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introduced ; a thick plate of ice is then placed over the cavity, to which 
it serves as a covering (Fig. 322). During the act of cooling, the 
substance melts a portion of tlie ice with which it is in contact, and 
the resulting water is collected and weighed. 
Let us suppose that the result is 100 grammes 
of water, it is evident that the heat disengaged 
by the body during its cooling to 0°, has been 
the tenth part of 79 25 calories or 7*925 calories. 
By hypothesis the body weighed 2 kilo- 
^ hluf biJfS“”s?mpk grammes, and was at first at the temperature 
caiorimetor. ^5® ; then dividing 7‘925 by 35, and after- 

wards by 2, the quantity of heat disengaged by 1 kilogramme for a 
variation of V will be found ; that is to say, the specific heat of the 




body. In the particular case -we have chosen it would be 0113, the 
specific heat of iron. 
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Instead of ice cavities, the ice calorimeter invented by Laplace 
and Lavoisier may be preferably employed. Fig. 323 represents it in 
section and elevation. It is an instrument formed of three vessels, 
which are placed one within the other, while the spaces between them 
are filled with pounded ice. The heated body is placed in the smallest 
vessel ; during cooling it melts a certain amount of ice, and the water 
is collected by a stopcock at the bottom of the vesseL The ice 
between the two outer vessels prevents the fusion, by external heat, 
of that which is in contact with the heated body. 

These methods do not give very exact results ; if we have preferred 
them to more perfect methods, it is because our aim is principally to 
explain the possibility of meastiring quantities of heat. Tliose who 
desire to extend their knowledge on this subject must have recourse 
to special works, among which we may mention the beautiful Memoirs 
of M. Legnault on the sijecific heats of vapours and gases. 

A kilogramme of water, at the boiling-point, or 100®, requires 536 
calories in order to convert it into steam. During the condensation 
of the steam thus formed, it will disengage the same quantity of heat ; 
the application of steam to the v^amiing of buildings is based on this 
fact. In the arts, the latent heat of steam is also employed to raise 
the temperature of large masses of liquid. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SOURCES OF HEAT. 

Solar heat ; measure of its intensity at the surface of the earth, and at the limits 
of the atmosphere ; total heat radiated by the sun — Temperature of space 
— Internal heat of the globe — Heat disengaged by chemical combinations ; 
combustion — Heat of combustion of various simple bodies — Production of 
high temperatures by the use of the oxyhydrogen blowju*pe — Generation of 
heat by mechanical means ; friction, percussion, compression. 

I T follows from our foregoing study of calorific phenomena, that 
two or more bodies when in the presence of each other make 
a mutual and continuous exchange of heat, either by radiation at a 
distance, or by conduction. From this point of view, a piece of ice at 
0° C. is a source of heat to a body which is at a lower temperature 
than its own. 

However, in general language, this expression " source of heat,” or 
“ heat-source,” is more particularly reserved for bodies which possess 
high temperatures, and which emit in a continuous manner a certain 
quantity of heat for a limited or even for an apparently indefinite 
time. Incandescent solids and gases, fire and flame, are sources of 
heat according to this view: in the same category may be placed 
bodies which emit obscure heat at a high temperature, for instance 
boiling water. 

Lastly, the expression source of heat” is also given to the 
different modes of production of heat: in this sense, friction, per- 
cussion, electricity, and combustion — that is to say, certain physical 
or chemical actions — are sources of heat. The heat which organized 
and living bodies emit, is of the same order. 

Sometimes sources of heat are classed as temporary and accidental, 
natural and artificial, cosmical and terrestrial ; but these distinctions, 
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which are not based on the nature of the heat-sources, teach us 
nothing more than that there may be a particular study of each 
kind. We will therefore review them one after the other, beginning 
with the sun, the most important of all,— at least to the earth. 

The appearance presented to us by the sun is probably due 
to an enormous layer of cloud built up of solid or liquid incan- 
descent particles, the layer being surrounded by an absorbing 
gaseous atmosphere; as is proved by the analysis of the solar 
spectrum. The opinions of men of science are divided as to the 
nature of the nucleus : some regard it as an incandescent solid or 
liquid, others as a gaseous mass likewise incandescent. We know 
nothing of the way in wdiich the immense amount of light and heat 
is renewed and maintained : it radiates in every direction into 
space, and its intensity does not appear to have sensibly varied 
for thousands of years. 

The intensity of the solar heat, as it reaches the surface of the 
earth, has been calculated by Sir J. Herschel at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and M. Pouillet in Paris. The instrument used by the latter 
for this determination, which he called the pyrheliometer, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 324. At the upper part we notice a very thin 
silver cylindrical vessel, the face of which is turned towards the sun 
and is covered with lamp-black ; this vessel is filled with water, and 
the temperature of the liquid is indicated by a thermometer whose 
bulb is immersed in the interior of the cylinder, and whose tube is 
protected by a brass tube pierced longitudinally with a groove so 
that the level of the mercury can be seen. At the other end of the 
tube is a disc of the same diameter as the cylindrical vessel, which 
receives the shadow of the latter, and indicates whether the black- 
ened surface is exposed normally to the direction of the sun's rays ; 
this is the case when the lower disc is exactly covered by the circular 
sliadow of the upper one. The temperature of the instrument is 
first noted ; its blackened face is then exposed to a portion of the 
sky without clouds, but in such a manner that it does not receive the 
solar rays : at the end of five minutes its radiation has produced a 
certain lowering of temperature. The instrument is then directed 
towards the sun ; the blackened face receives the solar heat falling 
perpendicularly upon it for another five minutes. The elevation of 
temperature is now noted, and the instrument is again caused to 
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radiate its heat for five minutes in its first position ; the final cooling 
must then be observed. The first and third observations are neces- 
sary for the calculation of the quantity of heat lost by radiation by 
the instrument during its exposure to the sun, — this quantity being 
a mean between the two observed coolings. By adding to it the 
heating due to direct exposure to the sun, the total elevation of 
temperature will be obtained; and consequently the number of 
calories can be calculated which have been absorbed during a 
minute by a surface equal to that of the blackened disc. 



Fio. yii4.— M Pouillet’e FiThelioiiu ter. 


This quantity of heat depends, as a matter of course, on the eleva- 
tion of the sun above the horizon ; for before reaching the surface of 
the earth, the heat-rays of the sun traverse the atmospheric strata, 
which absorb a certain proportion increasing with their thickness. 
M. Pouillet has studied the law which regulates the calorific 
intensity of the sun according as its height varies, and he has de- 
termined the absorption due to the atmosphere if the sun were at 
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the zenith. Tliis absorption varies to a certain extent according to 
the purity of the atmosphere, and may rise to 0-25 ; that is to say, 
to one-fourth the amount of heat which would reach the earth if the 
atmosphere did not exist. 

Considering the total heat received by an entire hemisphere, and 
consequently at every possible degree of obliquity, it is found that the 
proportion absorbed by the atmosphere is comprised between four and 
five tenths of the heat emitted by the sun, if the sky were entirely 
without clouds. The surface of the earth therefore scarcely receives 
more than one-half of the solar heat, this being distributed unequally 
according to the obliquity of the rays; the other half warms the 
atmosphere. 

Supposing the heat received by the earth to be uniformly dis- 
tributed, M. Pouillet has calculated that a square centimetre receives 
0*441 calorie per minute ; that is to say, a quantity of heat sufficient 
to raise the temperature of 441 grammes of water 1°. In one year, 
each square centimetre receives 231,675 calories : the quantity of 
heat received in a year by the entire earth would be sufficient to melt 
a layer of ice 100 feet in thickness surrounding the globe. 

From the quantity of heat received annually by the earth, the 
total amount of heat radiated by the sun into space can be deduced. 
This may be done by calculating how many times the surface of a 
great circle on the earth, i.e, an area equal to a section of the 
earth, is contained in the surface of a sphere which has the centre 
of the sun for its centre, and the distance from this body to our 
globe for its radius. An easy calculation gives 2,150,000,000, so that 
the heat intercepted by the earth is only ^.xriT.TiW.Tnnr entire 

solar radiation. The heat emitted by the sun,” says Tyndall, “ if 
used to melt a stratum of ice applied to the sun’s surface, would 
liquefy the ice at the rate of 2,400 feet an hour ; it would boil, per 
hour, 700,000 millions of cubic miles of ice-cold water. Expressed 
in another form, the heat given out by the sun per hour is equal to 
that which would be generated by the combustion of a layer of solid 
coal ten feet thick, entirely surrounding the sun; hence the heat 
emitted in a year is equal to that which would be produced by the 
combustion of a layer of coal seventeen miles in thickness.” 

Such is the calorific intensity of the immense body which furnishes 
the earth and the other planets with their supply of heat, and, as we 
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shall presently see, their provision of life and mechanical force. We 
do not yet know how this prodigious activity is maintained ; never- 
theless, several ingenious hypotheses have been made concerning it, 
but these, we must remember, rest mainly on conjecture. 

Tlie earth also receives heat-rays emitted by the stars, which are 
heat-sources similar to that of which we have just spoken. At the 
almost infinite distance of the stars, the heat radiated by them is so 
feeble as to be all but inappreciable : indeed, it is almost impossible 
to measure it. Nevertheless some successful attempts have been 
made by means of large telescopes which grasp a large number of 
these radiations, and delicate thermo-electric piles. Thus Mr. Stone 
has found that the heat received from Arcturus is equal to the 
radiation of a Leslie cube of boiling water at a distance of 383 
yards. The whole of these distant radiations, that of the sun 
excepted, determines what is called the temperature of space, which 
has been estimated by many savants. According to Fourier, this 
temperature is — 60® C. ; M. Pouillet states that it is much lower, 
and can scarcely exceed — 140® 0. 

The surface of the earth also receives heat from its interior — heat 
which belongs to the terrestrial globe itself, as Fourier has proved. 
At a certain depth below the surface, a stratum is found with a 
constant temperature which is nearly the mean temperature of 
the place. 

Below this stratum the temperature increases, and its mean 
augmentation is about 1° for 100 feet. If this increase of heat, 
which has been proved to a depth exceeding 2,400 feet, continues in 
the lower strata and in the same proportion; at 2 miles the 
temperature would already reach the boiling-point, and at 25 miles 
most of the known minerals would have attained their melting 
points. But it remains to be asked whether the enormous pressure 
to which the terrestrial strata are subjected at this latter depth, 
is not an obstacle to their liquefaction; the incandescence of the 
terrestrial nucleus thus remains in an hypothetical state. There 
are mechanical reasons, as Sir William Thomson has shown, for 
believing that the whole earth must be as rigid at least as a solid 
globe of glass, so that the theory of a fluid central core seems 
incredible. 

The sun is the most abundant and economic source of heat ; but 
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we cannot adapt it at will to our purposes, and, when it is clouded 
over, or invisible, we most require heat : and unless it is concentrated 
by expensive apparatus, it only produces comparatively low tem- 
peratures. Civilization would be impossible if man had only the 
solar heat at his command, and had not discovered artificial sources 
of heat Combustion, that is to say, the chemical combination of 
certain bodies with oxygen, constitutes one principal source of this 
kind, and the term artificial heat-sources is applied to those which 
can be used at will, and the intensity of which can be regulated 
according to the wants of the moment. 

Generally speaking, whenever substances enter into combination, 
heat is disengaged. Thus, a mixture of water and sulphuric acid, and 
of water and a certain quantity of quicklime, is accompanied by a 
considerable rise of temperature. 

The combination of oxygen, one of the constituents of our atmo 
sphere, with certain solid or gaseous elements, gives rise to a very 
intense disengagement of heat accompanied by light, and frequently 
produces the phenomenon of vivid 
combustion. But order 
combustible body may bum, either 
in the air or in pure oxygen, 
its parts must first be brought 
to a high temperature 

be lighted. When once the 
combination has commenced, the 
heat disengaged by it communi- 
cated in succession until the com- 
bustible gas is entirely extin- 
guished, or the body with which 
it is combined is completely con- 

sumed. It is thus that we obtain *’*«• 325.—Combu8tioa of iron in oxywen. 
fire in our stoves and the light of our candles and lamps; and we 
know by experience that these sources of heat and light only last so 
long as they are kept up, — that is to say, while they are furnished 
with the two elements necessary for the combustion. 

When combustion takes place in pure oxygen, it is much brighter 
than in air. On plunging a steel spiral furnished with a piece of 
burning tinder into a bell-jar filled with this gas (Fig. 325), a very 

Q Q 
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bright combustion of the metal is produced, and it sends out a 
number of sparks in every direction. 

The phenomenon of combustion is complex, but we can only say 
here that the flame proper must be distinguished from the solid 
incandescent portions. In order that a body may burn with a flame 
there must be a disengagement of certain gases under the influence 
of a high temperature ; and these gases, becoming luminous, produce a 
moveable light. In the flame of a candle or jet of gas there are three 
distinct portions in which the heat and light are associated in 
different proportions. 

The exterior layer is the seat of the most active combustion and 
of the highest temperature,^ but the light of this region is not intense ; 

next comes a very luminous stratum where the 
combustion is always less complete, and the heat 
less intense, but which shows great brilliancy : 
whether this is on account of the very fine 
particles of incandescent carbon of which it con- 
sists, or on account of the density of the vapours, 
is not yet decided. Lastly, at the interior of the 
flame, there is a dark space, at a much lower tem- 
perature, because, as the oxygen of the air cannot 
penetrate to it, the gaseous matters which fill it are 
not burnt. It is only on reaching the top of the 
flame that these matters are burnt in their turn : 
when the combustion is incomplete, they rise in the 
form of smoke. 

If the flame of a candle is blown upon quickly, 
we all know what happens, — the light is extin- 
Fio. 32«.-^Fiameof a guishcd ; and the reason is simple: by the act of 
blowing, cold air is introduced into the inflammable 
gas, which cools on being diffused into a quantity of cold air ; the 
temperature then falls to such an extent that combustion ceases. 
If, after having blown out the flame, the wick remains incan- 
descent, by blowing it lightly it is again lighted, because the 

' A spectroscopic examination of a candle-flame affords a very beautiful proof 
that the outer flame is the hottest, for this region gives us the bright line of 
sodium, which would be a dark line, when the spectroscope is directed to the 
brighter part of the flame, if the outer flame were not the hottest. 
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oxygen necessary for the combustion is introduced, and the gas again 
disengages itself, and is inflamed at the point of contact of the solid, 
incandescent parts. 

Several physicists — among others, Laplace, Lavoisier, Rum ford, 
Despretz, Dulong, Fabre, and Silbermann^ — have endeavoured to 
measure the quantities of heat which are disengaged during chemical 
combinations, and especially during ordinary combustion. The 
number of calories which are disengaged when a unit of weight of a 
combustible body is burned, is what is called the luat of ccmhicstion 
of that body. We cannot describe the methods which have been 
employed in these important researches, and shall only give some 
results which show to how great an extent the elements differ in 
this respect. Whilst the heat of combustion of 1 gramme of native 
sulphur is 2,260 calories (the calorie 
is in this case the quantity of heat ^ 

necessary to raise 1 gramme of // H 

water V C.), that of 1 gramme" | A 

of carbon in the state of dia- 
mond is 7,770 calorics; the same / 
body in the state of natural ■ 

graphite is 7,796 ; and lastly, as A 
charcoal, 8,080 calories. Hydrogen W 
burning in chlorine disengages jh 

23,783 calories, and the same gas j|| 
burning in oxygen 34,462. 

The heat of combustion of 
hydrogen is the most intense of 1^ 

all; it has been calculated that I | 

it corresponds to an elevation of 
temperature of 6,800° ; which has 

led to the employment of this fio. 827 .-oxyhydrogenbio.Tipe. 

extreme heat for the production of extremely high temperatures. 
MM. H. Sainte-Claire-Deville and Debray, by using the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe, have fused considerable masses of platinum ; a 
kilogramme of this metal requires for its fusion, and for keeping it 
in a state of fusion during the time of refining, a consumption of 
70 litres of oxygen and 120 litres of hydrogen. 

• Andrews of Belfast has made very accurate experiments on this subject. 

Q Q 2 
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Struck by the great quantity of beat disenge^ed during this operation, 
be wished to measure it as exactly as possible; accordingly he placed 
a metal cylinder, destined for the operation of boring, in a wooden case 
filled with water, Ahe temperature of which was shown by an immersed 
thermometer. An hour after the friction of the blunt borer against 
the cylinder had commenced, the temperature of the water, at first 
16®, rose to 46®. At the end of two hours, it was 81®, and again, 
half-an-hoiir later, the water completely boiled. “It would be 
difficult” said Eumford, “to describe the surprise and astonish- 
ment expressed in the faces of the assistants at the sight of such 
a quantity of water (about two gallons) heated and caused to boil 
without any fire.” 

The friction of solids against liquids and gases also develops heat. 
Joule’s experiment, to which we shall presently refer, proved the 
heating of a liquid when agitated by metallic paddles turning on an 
axis. The incandescence of aerolites is due to friction against the 
atmosphere, which they enter with considerable velocity. The eleva- 
tion of temperature caused by the friction of a gas against a solid is 
placed beyond doubt by a very simple experiment made by Tyndall 
in his Lectures on Heat : by means of a pair of bellows he caused 
a current of air to impinge on one of the faces of a thermo-electric 
pile ; the needle of the galvanometer was immediately deviated, and 
the direction of the deviation indicated that the face of the pile had 
been heated by the moving air. 

We will end this enumeration of phenomena which prove the 
generation of heat by mechanical force, by quoting an important 
experiment of Davy’s. Tliis illustrious physicist, by rubbing two 
pieces of well-dried ice together, succeeded in melting a certain 
quantity. Now, to explain the disengagement of heat produced by 
friction, the partisans of the material theory of heat, who considered 
it a fluid contained in the interstices of bodies, reasoned thus : 
Friction changes the calorific capacity of different bodies ; it 
diminishes this capacity so that the heat which was retained before 
the mechanical actions can no longer remain within the body after 
the molecular change which agitates it: it is this heat which is 
disengaged by friction, and, before latent, now becomes apparent.” 

The experiment of Davy renders this explanation impossible ; let 
us bear in mind that water has double the calorific capacity of ice ; 
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when the vapour contained in the boiler has only the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure ; on escaping into the atmosphere, at this 
pressure, it retains the temperature of 100° C., and the hand may be 
terribly scalded. 

In order to complete what we have said concerning heat-sources, 
we have to mention those which life maintains in organized beings, 
vegetable and animal. It seems to be proved that animal and vege- 
table heat has its origin in a series of chemical actions more or less 
complex, .which constitute the phenomenon of nutrition, respiration, 
and assimilation of food. 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 

HEAT A SPECIES OP MOTION. 

What we understand by the mechanical equivalent of heat — Joule’s experiments 
for determining this equivalent — Reciprocal transformation of heat into 
mechanical force, and of mechanical force into heat — Heat is a particular 
kind of motion. 

I N the study of the science of heat, we have considered two 
classes of phenomena. On the one hand, we have described 
the many effects produced by the variations of heat in bodies ; 
and, on the other, we have reviewed the different processes by which 
heat can be engendered. We have now to indicate the relations 
which exist between these two orders of phenomena, the reciprocal 
dependence of which, being now proved, constitutes the mechanical 
theory of heat. 

We have seen that one of the effects of heat is to expand bodies, 
that is to say, to produce molecular movements which increase the 
distances of the molecules from each other; and, thus considered, 
expansion is nothing more than a mechanical effect. When the 
increase of heat attains a certain limit, there is a change of state, a 
passage from the solid to the liquid condition, and from the liquid 
to the gaseous : this is also a mechanical effect, for it does not appear 
doubtful that these modifications in the aspect of a substance are due 
to variations in the respective distances of the molecules, and after- 
wards in tile actions which they exercise on each other. We have 
also seen that increase of heat confers on vapours and gases the elastic 
force which, in modern machines, so advantageously replaces the old 
motive forces. In all these cases, heat is transformed into mechanical 
work ; or, in other words, a certain quantity of heat is consumed in 
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producing work, although in many cases this work is not susceptible 
of measurement in the present state of science. 

It is not less evident, however, that whenever heat is pro- 
duced, a certain quantity of work is expended ; this is most 
certain in the case of heat engendered by friction, percussion, and 
compression: that which is disengaged by chemical action is 
believed to be produced by the molecular movements which con- 
stitute the combinations. 

This relation between the forces which give rise to the pheno- 
mena of heat and the other mechanical forces, had been long sus- 
pected : but it was reser\'ed to our own time to transfer it from a 
state of vague hypothesis to that of a theory proved and verified by- 
experiment. Dr. Mayer, of Hcilbronn, a little town in Germany, had 
the honour of giving the first definite formula to the theory and of 
developing the consequences : in 1842 he calculated the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, which was experimentally determined a year later 
by an English physicist. Dr. Joule, who was at that time unacquainted 
with the researches of the German physicist. Mayer's theory was not 
however satisfactory, and the real honours of the discovery undoubt- 
edly belong to Joule. 

Many other physicists may be referred to as having aided to 
establish the theory; it will be sufficient for us to mention MM. 
Eegnault and Him in France, Clausius in Germany, Thomson, Clerk- 
Maxwell, and Eankine in England. 

We will now endeavour to give an idea of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and of some of the experiments by which it 
has been determined. 

Let us first recall to mind the meaning of the term work 
in mechanics. When a power is employed in a machine in motion 
to overcome a resistance with which it is in equilibrium, it has been 
proved that there is always an equality between the products obtained, 
by multiplying, on the one hand, the power by the path passed over 
by its point of application ; and, on the other hand, the resistance 
by the path over which the point of application of this latter passes. 
For example, if a power equal to 10 kilogrammes produces equili- 
brium with a resistance of 30 kilogrammes, and the path traversed 
by this according to its direction be 1 metre, the path traversed 
by the power during the same time will be 3 metres ; there will then 
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be equality between the two products 10 x 3 and 30 x 1. The name 
of work is given to each of these producto ; the first is work spent on 
the machine, and the second work done by the machine. It is con- 
venient to take as a unit of work or dynamic unit, the work developed 
by raising a weight of 1 kilogramme to a height of 1 metre. This 
unit is designated a kilogrammctre. On the other hand, we have seen 
that quantities of heat are measured in calories ; by calorie is under- 
stood the heat necessary to raise from 0° to 1° Centigrade the tempe- 
rature of 1 kilogramme of water. The problem which presented 
itself to physicists was : To determine by experiment and calculation 
the number of kilogrammetres necessary to engender the quantity of 
heat represented by a calorie. (English men of science use a different 
unit, called a foot-pound, instead of a kilogrammetre.) 



Fio. 828. — Joule'a experiment. Detonuination of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 


We deal first with the heat which raises 1 kilogramme of water 
V 0., and then determine the mechanical work necessary to produce 
the same result. 

It is this number which Mayer and Joule have called the mechan- 
ical equivalent of heat The experiments which have been made 
with a view of determining this important number consist essentially 
in the production of a certain quantity of heat by the aid of 
mechanical action, and in measuring carefully the heat produced, 
and the work consumed in the operation, of course taking into 
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account losses of heat and of mechanical work. The following are 
some of Joule's experiments. 

He compressed air, by means of a force-pump, into a metallic 
vessel in the water of a calorimeter. After a certain number of 
strokes of the piston, the pressure of air having attained a certain 
number of atmospheres, he observed the elevation of temperature 
of the water, and deduced from it the quantity of heat communi- 
cated to it. The heating was not entirely due to the compression 
of air, but also to the friction of the piston. He therefore re- 
commenced the operation by allowing the receiver to communicate 
with the atmosphere, that is to say without compressing the air. 
The heat produced by this fresh operation was evidently due to 
the friction in the first operation. Joule found by this method 
444 kilogrammetres for the mechanical ec^uivalent of the heat. 

By turning a paddlewheel in water or in mercury (Fig. 328), 
the same physicist observed the elevation of temperature of tlie 
liquid, and likewise deduced the number of calories caused by the 
friction. On the other hand, he easily measured the work expended 
in producing the rotation. The final result arrived at by Dr. Joule 
gives, as the mechanical equivalent of heat, 772 foot-pounds ; that 
is, the force expended in raising 1 pound through 772 feet will raise 
the temperature of the pound of water 1° F. 

To sum up, it has been shown by a great number of experiments 
made by various physicists, that the mechanical equivalent of the 
heat necessary to raise 1 kilogramme of water 1® 0. is about 
425 kilogrammetres. Or, according to the definition given above, 
that the quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of a 
kilogramme of w’ater 1' C. is capable, if it could be entirely ex- 
pended in mechanical work, of raising a weiglit of 425 kilogrammes 
to a height of one metre, or 1,390 pounds, to the height of a foot. 
Beciprocally, when work equal to 425 kilogrammetres is completely 
transformed into heat, the heat produced is capable of raising the 
temperature of a kilogramme of water V C. Thus the transforma- 
tion of mechanical force into heat and of heat into mechanical force, 
is not only a fact acquired by science, but an important demon- 
stration which throws light on the nature of the cause to which 
we must attribute the phenomena which we have studied in this 
Fourth Book. 
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The study of the laws of radiant heat had already induced us to 
assimilate heat-waves with luminous waves, and to regard heat itself 
as produced by certain vibrations of the ether. In penetrating the 
interior of bodies it is probable that the heat communicates to their 
molecules certain movements which, transformed in different ways, 
sometimes change the volume of the bodies, sometimes modify 
their physical condition, and sometimes produce intimate effects 
of such a nature as to alter the mode of association of the 
elementary atoms. These movements, on being propagated by our 
nerves, produce in us the sensation of heat 
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MAGNETISM. 

CHAPTER I. 

• MAGSiETS. 

Phenomena of magnetic attraction and repulsion — Natural and artMcial magnets ; 
magnetic substances — Poles and neutral line in magnets — ^Action of magnets 
on magnetic substances ; action of magnets on magnets — Law of magnetic 
attraction and repulsion — Direction of the magnetic needle ; declination and 
inclination ; influence of the terrestrial magnet — Process of magnetization — 
Attractive force of magnets. 

M ineralogists gave the name of magnetic oxide of iron, or 
magnetic iron, to an ore of this metal, which is found in largo 
quantities in the mines of Europe and America, particularly in 
Sweden, in the Isle of Elba, and in the United States. It was 
worked for some time at Bona (Algeria) ; and lastly, according to 
ancient writers, it was formerly found in Asia Minor, near the two 
towns of the same name of Magnesia. The mineral to which we 
refer is composed of protoxide and sesquioxide of iron ; its colour 
is generally black or brown, and sometimes greyish, with a metallic 
brightness. Some specimens possess the property, known to the 
ancients, of attracting pieces of iron which are placed near one of 
their points : these are natural magnets, or, as they are more commonly 
called, lode-stones. We shall presently see how the attractive power 
of the natural magnet can be communicated to tempered steel : the 
pieces or bars of steel thus prepared are called artificial magnets. 
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Iron is not the only substance capable of being attracted by a 
magnet ; the same effect takes place with other metals : cobalt, nickel, 
chromium and manganese, cast iron, steel, and all specimens of 
oxidized iron, which are not themselves magnets, are also attracted. 
These bodies are ranged under the same head of magnetic substaTices} 

The phenomena which we are about to describe remained unknown 
for centuries, like those of electricity ; yet the ancients were aware 
of the two principal facts which, in the hands of modern observers, 
have been the starting-points of these two branches of physics which 
arc now united. Tlie attraction of light bodies by yellow amber, 
and the attraction of iron by the lode- stone, were only amusements 
in their eyes, or singularities of nature ; in the present day they are, 
among thousands of otliers, two particular manifestations of an 
agent unusually diffused through, and continually in action in, the 
physied world. 

The attractive powder of magnets, natural or artificial, for magnetic 
substances is easily proved. The following are some of the processes 
iisi*-d for thfe purpose : — 

If a magnet is immersed in a quantity of iron filings, w^c observe 
on removing it that at certain parts of its surface numerous particles 



of the metal are attached in the 
form of tufts (Fig, 329), and on 
placing small pieces of iron, such as 
nails, near the same points, they 


will be seen to move forward to 



the magnet, and to adhere with a 
force the strength of which can be 
determined by the effort neces- 


sary to remove them, l>y means of the magnetic pendulum, which 


consists of an iron ball or any other magnetic substance suspended 


• The words magnetism and magnetic come from one of the Greek names of 
the magnet, fxayvfirrjSf which the ancients thempelvcs believed to be derived from 
the names of the two to'N\nis of Magnesia in the neighbourhood of which lode- 
stones were fii*8t found. Aristotle chilled tlic magnet simply Xt^osr, the stone, jmr 
excellence. It was also termed Lydian stone, Hercules stone — ^pdicXcia \iBos. 
According to M. Th. H. Martin, this last term was wrongly interpreted as 
synonymous with the Ilemclea stone, one of the names of the town of Magnesia, 
which induced the ancients themselves to give the name of fxaytdfTris to the magnet ; 
which name the Romans retidned. 
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by a tiiread, the attraction which the magnet exercises on the sub- 
stance is even more easily proved. The same apparatus also 
shows that the attraction, which is 7iil at the points where the iron 
filings are not attached, is at a maximum where the largest tufts 
have been formed. Moreover, the attraction of magnets for magnetic 
substances is reciprocal. Thus, a piece of iron brought near a mag- 
netized bar rendered moveable by being suspended, as represented 
in Fig. 331, attracts the bar, and causes it to move round the axis 
of suspension. 

This last expeiiraent also proves that magnetic attraction is 
exercised at a distance, and increases in intensity as the distance 



Fiu 330.— Magnetic pendulum. 


diminishes ; we shall see further on in accordance with what law this 
takes place. But at the same distances this action is scarcely 
weakened by the interposition of bodies, either liquid or solid, pro- 
vided they are not magnetic. Thus when a magnet is moved beneath 
a sheet of paper, or cardboard, a plate of glass, wood, or porcelain, 
pieces of iron placed on the surface of these sheets or plates will 
follow the motion of the magnet. 

Although magnets, either natural or artificial, and magnetic 
substances, are reciprocally attracted, this does not prove that the 
properties of both are alike. There is an important difference, which 

R R 
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we must observe, viz. that substances which are simply magnetic do 
not attract each other : a piece of iron which attracts a magnet has 
no action on iron, if it is not in the vicinity of a magnet. There 
is another important difference, viz. that a piece of iron undergoes 
attraction at all points, whilst in a magnet the attractive property 
is uncf^ually distributed : we have already seen that it does not exist 
at certain points and is at maximum at others. The experiments 
which follow will show this characteristic difference between magnetic 
substances and magnets. 



Fio 3S1.— -AUructitm of n raognetic bur by lum. 


By examining a magnet which has been placed in iron filings 
(Fig. 329), the latter are not only seen to be attached more particu- 
larly to the two opposite parts, but the arrangement of the particles 
takes a special direction, as if in each part where the attraction is 
strongest there were a centre of attraction. Towards the middle 
of the bar, on the contrary, a part will be noticed where no particle 
of iron has attached itself. The two extreme points of the magnet are 
called the po/es, and the middle section of the magnet the neutral 
line or eqimtor. The following is an experiment which shows in a still 
more striking manner the existence of the poles and th0 neutral line : — 
On the bar which serves as a magnet a sheet of cardboard is placed, 
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upon which very fine iron filings liave been sifted. The particles are 
now seen to dispose themselves in a regular manner round the poles 
of the magnet, and to form lines which are convergent and symmetrical 
with respect to the neutral line mm (Fig. 332). Sometimes a magnet 
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possesses more than two poles : besides the extreme ])oles, the existence 
of which we have proved, intermediate points are observed to whicli 
the iron filings attach themselves, and which are also separated from 



Fig 333.— Conscquont points, or secfindiiry polps of inagnots 

each other by neutral lines, as is shown in the magnetic figures repre- 
sented in Fig. 333. These are called consequent 'poles. It is easy 
now to explain the difference which exists between magnets and 
magnetic substances. The latter have neither poles nor neutral lines : 
whichever of their points is presented to the poles of a magnet there 

R IJ 2 
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is always reciprocity of attraction, whilst a magnet acts only at 
its poles. 

Let us take two or more magnetic bars and suspend them at their 
centres, and successively approach the two poles of any one of them 
to the two poles of the others ; vve observe, on presenting a given pole 
of the first to the two poles of the second magnet, that attraction takes 
place by one of them and repulsion by the other : the same pheno- 
mena will take place with the others. All the poles attracted by 
the pole M of the trial bar are said to poles of the same name ; let 
us mark them with the letter A : while all the poles repelled by the 
same pole M are also poles of the same name, because on them the 
action is in the same direction under the same circumstances ; let us 
mark them with the letter R. If now the opposite pole N of the trial 
bar is presented to each of the poles of the other magnetized bars, it 
will be found that it repels all the poles A and attracts all the poles u : 
^ ^ ji , A M K every way the two opposite 

poles of the same magnet are poles 
of contrary names. Let us see now 
how two poles of the same name 

111 IF.I ^ 

act on each other: to this end we 
will place near each other any two 
of the poles A, or again any two of 
the polos R ; in both cases we shall find that they repel each other. 
If, on the contrary, we present two poles of contrary names, a pole 
A and a pole k, they will be seen to attract each other; which 
proves that in the preceding experiment the pole M of the trial bar 
is of the same name as the poles R, and the pole N of the same name ’ 
as the poles a. 

We may sum up these observations as follows : — 

Ojyposiie poles of the same magnet are of contrary names; if the 
action of one of the two on a given pole of a magnet is attractive, 
the action of the other is repulsive. 

The poles of the same name of any txoo magnets repel each other ^ 
while p>ol€8 of contrary name attract ea^h other. 

We here have a distinction which radically separates magnetic 
substances, such as soft iron, from artificial or natural magnets, and 
enables us to determine whether a steel bai' or a specimen of oxide of 
iron is a magnet or not. It is sufficient to oliserve in what manner a 


H li H U HA 

Fio. 33i.~-Attrm’tion and repulsion of the 
poles of magi I els. 
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magnet comports itself in the presence of the bar, or of a piece of 
lodestone. If there is attraction at every point, it is not a magnet ; 
but if there is attraction at one extremity and repulsion at the other, 
it is a magnet, not simply a magnetic substance. 

Magnetization is the condition of a substance which has the pro- 
perty of attracting iron and other magnetic bodies, and which sub- 
stance possesses two poles and a neutral line. This property may be 
permanent or temporary : it is permanent in natural magnets or steel 
bars magnetized by processes of which we shall soon speak. The 
tollowing experiment proves that it is temporary in magnetic sub- 
stances which are in contact with one of the poles of the magnet : — 

A small cylinder of soft 
iron can be raised by 
means of a magnet ; this 
is magnetized by the influ- 
ence of the magnet, for on 
approaching a second cylin- 
der of iron to its extremity, 
it undergoes an attraction 
and is also raised. Thus 
what is called a magnetic 
chain can be formed at the 
end of the bar, composed of 
pieces of iron which attract 
and support each other. 

But if the magnet in con- 
tact with the first piece of 
soft iron is removed, in an 
instant all the others fall, thus losing the temporary magnetism witli 
which the presence of the magnet had endowed them. Each piece 
of soft iron becomes for the time being a magnet witli two poles and 
a neutral line, and this is proved by the fact that if magnetic figures 
are formed during the contact of the magnet and the iron cylinder, 
the iron filings arrange themselves in a manner wdiich corres])onds 
to that of the magnet itselfl It will also be noticed that the neutral 
line is nearer the pole next to the magnet than to that which is 
more remote. Magnetic attraction does not require absolute contact; 
it is only necessary that the distance be sufficiently small between 
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the pole of the magnet and the piece of soft iron which moBMmtsrily 
acquires the polar magnetism, and the distance depmids «n the 
strength of the magnet employed. 



,13(1 by influence at a distance. 


When a magnetic bar is broken into two or more pieces, each 
piece, however small it may be, becomes a complete magnet with two 
poles and a neutral line ; only, its magnetic power is no longer so 
strong as in the first magnet, as may be proved by the weights of 
soft iron which eacli Is competent to lift. The magnets which 
proceed from this rupture have their poles of contrary names 
end to end ; that is to say, situated at the two extremities of the 
pieces near each other which were joined before the rupture, as in 

Fig- »137. 


n an 


Fid. 337 - Rupture of a magnet; dlAponUfoii of the poles In the pieces 


A magnetic needle is a lozenge-shfiped piece of steel endowed witli 
the property of a common magnet ; that is to say, having a pole at 
each extremity and a neutral line at its centre. A magnet of this 
kind suspended horizontally in a loop of paper by an untwisted 
fibre of silk, or well mounted on a pivot with an agate centre 
(Fig. 338) in such a way that it can turn freely in every direction, 
after some oscillations always assumes a certain direction in a 
horizontal plane; at least, it undergoes variations of but slight 
amplitude. 




MAGKETa 


This property of the magnetic needle to turn one of its poles 
towards the northern horizon, has been utilized for centuries by 
navigators.^ 

It is not often, however, that the needle turns to the true North, 
so that the vertical plane passing through its poles does not coin- 
cide with the meridian plane of the 
place. The angle of the two planes 
is called the declination of the m^- 
netic needle, or, simply, declination. 

We shall see, when speaking of ter- 
restrial magnetism, that the declina- 
tion is not the same in ev'ery part 
of the world ; in some places it is j 

nil, in other regions it is to the ' 

east and in some to the west : more- 
over, in the same place it varies 
in the course of centuries. At the 
present time, at Paris, the declina- 
tion is west, and about 18° 30', that ~ 

FiCJ. needle 

is to say, the vertical plane passing 

through the poles of the magnetic needle — a plane called the mag- 
netic meridian — makes with the geographical meridian plane an 
angle of 18 degrees and a half. At London this declination is 
about 21°. One of tlm poles of the needle is turned nearly to the 
N.N.w. This constancy of direction, in freely suspended magnets 
in a horizontal plane, may be simply put to the test by a mag- 
netized sewing-needle. On placing it on a cork float on water 
perfectly at rest, the needle assumes the direction of which we 
have just spoken. Moreover, between the two poles of the needle 
there is a very characteristic diflference ; for if, when the needle is 
in equilibrium, it is turned end for end, it does not keep its new 
position, when even the direction which has been given to it is 

* It appears certain that from the second century before the Christian era, the 
Chinese used compasses indicating the direction of the Soutli. These compasses 
carried a little statuette, which turned on a vertical point, the extended arm of 
which always pointed to the South, because it contained a magnetic needle, whose 
south pole was towards the hand and the north pole towards the elbow (Th. H. 
Martin). The compass with a balanced needle was known to the Araljs, who 
doubtless transmitted it to Europeans about the twelfth centuiy. 
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identical with the first; it wiU be seen to turn on itself, describe a 
semi-circle, and again assume its original position, so that the same 

pole is always turned to the North. 

If instead of placing the magnetic 

needle so that it can turn freely in a 
y/ \ \ horizontal plane, it is su^ended by its 

/ ■ \ centre of gravity round a horizontal axis, 

wl ‘ it will be able to turn freely in a vertical 

I 1 / plane. Let us suppose this plane the 

\ \ / magnetic meridian. Then the one of the 

3-^ two poles turned towards the north is 

* ' , inclined, and dips below the horizon, 

Fio 339 —Magnetic declination in i i i 

PariH,octoi>eri8b4. jiiakiiig With iliis plaiie an angle which 

is called the magnetic inclination. In some parts of the earth, 
near the equator, tlie inclination is nil; it increases generally in 
proportion as the latitude increases, and near the poles there are 
points at which it is at a right angle: the magnetic needle there 
assumes a vertical position ; these are the rnagneiic poles of the earth. 
At Paris, the inclination, which varies slightly from year to year, 
is at tlie present time about 66® 

A niagncticj needle may be arranged so tliat it places itself in 
the magnetic meridian with an inclination to the horizon such 
as we liave just stated. Fig. 341 shows an arrangement which 
allows the needle to turn on a horizontal 
axis passing through its centre, and can y. 

then take up the local dip as the axis / y 

is suspended by a thread. Tlie system / M 

begins by oscillating, until the needle is — 

in the magnetic plane, and then it dips \ tV., m 
to an extent equal to the inclination at m 

the place. Elsewhere we shall have 

occasion to describe the instruments by f,„. 3 .„,J,„,„n»”.ionofthen.adi. 
which we accurately measure the iucliua- “ 

tion and declination of the magnetic needle : to these instruments 
the name of magnetometers has been given. 

These experiments prove to us that the terrestrial globe exercises 
an influence on a magnet similar to that which one magnet exercises 
on another. It is just as if, at the interior of the earth, there existed 


Fio. 340.-~InrhnHHon of the needle 
at Paris, October 1804. 
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a powerful magnet possessing two poles. Physicists have stopped 
at this hypothesis, which, moreover, does not imply the existence of 
a material mass analogous to the natural magnets, and lying in the 
deep strata of our spheroid, as 
we sliall sea when we study 


the relations which exist be- 
tween magnetic and electric 
phenomena. K the earth is 
compared to a magnet, the pole 
in the northern hemisphere will 
naturally be called the northern 
magnetic pole, and that in the 
southern hemisphere the south- 
ern magnetic pole. But, from 
the preceding we have learnt 
that poles of contrary names 
attract each other, while those 
of tho same name repel each 
other; it follows, therefore, that 
the pole of the magnetic needle 
which turns to the north is the 





Fio. 341.— Magnetic nocdle, Bhowing both th« 
inclination and doclination. 


southern pole of the needle, whilst the pole turned towards the 
south is its northern pole. When the position of the needle has 
only to be considered, its southern pole is called the north pole, 
and its northern pole the soutli pole. But if the law of tlie mutual 
action of the two magnets is well understood, their denominations 
cannot he equivocal. 


The inclination and declination of the magnetic needle are subject, 
in different regions of the globe, to variations, some of which are 
periodical whilst others appear to be irregular. Sometimes even the 
needle undergoes perturbation, as if the terrestrial globe was the 
seat of real magnetic storms ; then we see towards the polar regions 
luminous phenomena, visible at great distances, known as the 
northern or southern Auroras. The frontispiece represents a polar 
aurora observed in the north of the Scandinavian peninsula. Wo 
shall give a description of this phenomenon in Book VII., devoted to 
atmospheric meteors. 
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Hitherto we have only spoken of the direction of the actions 
which magnets exercise on each other, or on magnetic substances. 
The intensities of the forces of attraction and repulsion which reside 
in the poles of magnets have also been measured. For this puipose 
Coulomb used an instrument similar to the torsion balance, which 
enabled him to measure these forces ; this is the magnetic balance 
represented in Fig. 342. 



Pio. 842.— Coalonih’s magnetic bnlance. 


A long magnetic bar is suspended by a metal thread placed so 
that it is in the magnetic meridian without any torsion of the thread ; 
if the thread is now turned in such a way as to throw the bar out 
of this first position, and to cause it to make a certain angle with 
it, the force of torsion will be equivalent to the intensity of the 
action of the terrestrial magnetism which tends to bring back the 
bar into the magnetic meridian. Coulomb commenced by assuring 
himself that tliis intensity is proportional to the angle of displace- 
ment of Uie bar, for small deviationa If we then place vertically 
at the side of the instrument, as shown in the figure, another 
magnet in the magnetic meridian (shown by the dotted line), and 
in front of the pole of the same name, repulsion ensues; the sns- 
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pended magnet turns until a position of equilibrium is attained. 
The repulsive force of the two magnets is measured by the sum of 
the two forces, the terrestrial magnetic foi*ce on the one hand, and 
the force of torsion developed in the thread on the other. If now, 
by the rotation of a micrometer situated at the upper part of the 
instrument, the two poles are gradually brought nearer together, 
and if, at each operation, the intensity of the repulsive force is 
measured, the law which Coulomb discovered will be proved: it 
is as follows : — 

Magnetic repulsions vary in the inverse ratio of the squares of the 
distances through which they are exercised. 

By another method, which consists in counting the number of 
oscillations which a magnetic needle makes wlien one of its poles is 
placed in the presence of the pole of contrary name of another 
magnet, at different distances. Coulomb proved that the same law 
of variation in inverse ratio of the squares of the distances, applies 
to magnetic attractions as well as to repulsions. We shall hereafter 
find that it also governs electrical forces. 


At the commencement of this chapter we said that masses 
of steel are capable of acquiring tlio properties of natural mag- 
nets. To obtain this result several 
processes are used, which we shall 
now describe. 


The oldest mode of magnetization 
is that of single touch, which consists 
in placing the pole of a magnet in con- 
tact with one of the extremities of a 



Fig. 348.— ProceBBOB f)f iDaRnetizatlon. 
Method of Hinglo touch. 


tempered steel bar. After a certain time the bar is found to be mag- 
netized, with a pole at each of its extremities. A more powerful 
magnetization is obtained by passing the magnet several times 
from one end to the other of the bar which is to bo magnetized 
(Fig. 343). The touching ought always to be done with the same 
pole and in the same direction. The pole a, obtained at the 
extremity at which the movement begins, is of the same name 
as the pole A of the magnet which is placed in contact with the 
steel bar. 


There are several methods of magnetization — discovered about 

8 s 2 
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the middle of the last century— which are distinguished from the 
first by the term of double touch, because two magnets are used 
instead of one. We shall only describe the metiiods of .fflpinus 
and of Ptthamel. 

The bar to be magnetized, ad, is placed with its two eacbremilaes 
on the contrary poles of two powerful njagnete. A' s'. Two other 



Fm 344 MiignotHin by separate double touch. Duhatnel’s process. 


magnets, A, B, are then taken, which are inclined from 25 to 30 
degrees over the middle of the bar, the two contrary poles are placed 
opposite to each other, and care is taken that each of these poles is 
on the side of tlie pole of the same name belonging to the fixed 
magnets a' b'. If the movable magnets are passed in the opposite 
direction several times without changing their inclination, the polar 
magnetism is developed in the steel bar, which acquires two poles, 
«/>>, of contrary names to the poles bb', A a' of the magnets used. 
This is Duhainel’s process ; it gives powerful magnetization, but not 
at all regular, and it sometimes produces consequent points. The 
process of J^piniis only differs from that of Duhamel by the two 
movable magnets being inclined from 45 to 50 degrees, and after 
having placed them in contact and bound them together at the 
middle of the steel bar, both are passed together from one extremity 
of the bar to the other. The magnetization thus obtained is not only 
more powerful than the preceding, hut more regular. Tlierefore tlie 
separate double touch is preferred when needles are to be magnetized 
for compasses. 

Steel, or even soft iron bars, can be magnetized without the use 
of artificial or natural magnets, if they are placed and kept for some 
time in the plane of the magnetic meridian and in the direction of tlie 
inclination. In this position a steel bar is magnetized along its wliolo 
length, and obtains all the properties of a magnet: a bar of soft iron 
becomes a magnet, but only a temporary one ; the magnetic action of 
the terrestrial globe magnetizes by influence, or induction as it is 
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called. If one of the extremities of a mc^net thus produced is 
struck with a hammeri the magnetic force of the bar is not only 
increased but it becomes permanent 

Pieces of wire strongly stretched whilst held in the direction of 
the dipping needle are xnagnetized ; and if they are united by their 
poles of similar name in a single sheaf* a very powerful magnet may 
be obtained. To magnetize by the action of terrestrial magnetism* 
it is sufficient to hold the bar of iron or steel vertical while otie 
of its extremities is struck with a hammer. In this manner this 
bar is in the plane of the magnetic meridian, but without the in- 
clination of the magnetized needle. 

This action of the earth well explains how it happens that in 
shops in which steel and iron are worked, a great number of tools 
become magnetic, shovels, pincers, 
iron-work of windows, and generally 
all the pieces of iron-work which are 
a long time in a position perpen- 
dicular to the horizon; this is also 
the case with the crosses which 
surmount church towers. We sliall 
soon have occasion to speak of the magnetism obtained by electric 
currents, but it was known for a length of time that lightning could 
communicate magnetic properties to iron. In the article Magnet 
in D’Alembert and Diderot’s Encyclopaedia we read: '‘One day 
lightning entered a room in which there was a box of steel 
knives and forks destined for sea use ; the lightning entered by 
the southern angle of the room, exactly where the box was 
placed; several knives and forks were melted and broken; others 
which remained whole were strongly magnetized, and became com- 
petent to lift large nails and iron rings, and this magnetic virtue 
was so strongly impressed that it was not dissipated when they 
became rusty.” 

The strength of magnets alters in the course of time : shocks, 
changes of temperature, and lastly the action of the earth are the 
causes of this alteration. The strength depends on the volume of 
the magnet, its form, and the temper of the steel; thus, in two 
similar magnetized bars, the magnetic intensity is sensibly propor- 
tional to their size, or, in other words, to cubes of equal dimensions ; 
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nevertheless, it has been noticed that small magnets are, in pro- 
portion, more powerful than large ones: some have been made 
which supported pieces of iron whose weight was a hundred times 
their own. This suggested the id^ of forming magnets by uniting 
a series of magnetic bars by their sittokr poles: these are called 
compound magnets. Fig. 346 shows how these ittignets are arranged. 
In the Eoyal Institution of London there is a compound magnet 
formed of 450 plates, each of which is 2 feet in length. It is 
sufficiently powerful to lift 110 lbs. 

Form also influences the strength of magnets ; 
thus, with equal weights, a lozenge-shaped mag- 
netic needle is more powerful than a rectangular 
bar. 

The temper of the steel has a great influence 
on the force of the magnetized bar: tempered 
steel is magnetized more strongly than non-tem- 
pcred steel ; if it is subjected to increasing tem- 
peratures, the magnetic force is weakened more 
and more. Coulomb has shown, however, that the 
result is quite different, if, instead of working 
with rectangular bars, very fine and long needles 
are employed ; in this case heating increases their 
magnetic force. 

* '"Sr two^^ Lastly, temperature has a great influence on 

lua^^eiio bare. forcc of magncts. A magnetic bar when 

heated to redness loses all its magnetism, the intensity diminishing 
as the temperature rises, as stated by Coulomb. But if the varia- 
tions of heat take pl^ce within narrow limits, the magnetic in- 
tensity varies only slightly, and the magnet resumes in cooling 
the strength which it originally possessed. This refers to polar 
magnetism, that is to say, to that possessed by magnets ; but it is 
also the case with simple magnetic substances like soft iron, nickel, 
&c., which also lose their property when their temperature is raised 
to a certain degree. Iron is not magnetic if it is heated to a cherry 
red-heat, and the same happens in the case of cast-iron heated to 
whiteness. Above 360°, nickel is no longer magnetic, and man- 
ganese only becomes so below zero, about - 20°. These last results 
are due to M. Pouillot. 
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We have now to speak of the means employed to preserve the 
magnetic force in natural and artificial magnets. Experiment has 
proved that magnetic bars, united parallel to 
each other, two by two, in a box, so that 
the opposite poles are together, preserve 
their magnetism, if care is taken to join 
the contrary poles by bars of soft iron, 
which are called armatures or keepers. 

An armature is used to increase the power 
of a magnet. When these are used it is 
sometimes curved in the form of a horse- 
shoe, the armature uniting tlie two poles, 

A magnet armed in this way (Fig. 347) 
carries not only a greater weight than that 
which a single pole would carry, but double 
that weight. By uniting two rectangular 
magnets or compound magnets, turned so 
that their opposite poles A, B are joined by a 
similar armature (Fig. 348), a very strong 
magnet is obtained. Experiments also show 
that magnets thus arranged keep their 

magnetic force better if they are left armed ., 47 -inmi,..ra.^ho,ma«n.,t. 
with their keepers, or if the charge of iron ’•“h lu armatur. .ud keeper. 

that they are able to lift is suspended on it, always provided that it 



Pro. B48.— Afagnefc formed of two oompmmd bar magnets, 

does not exceed that limit ; for then, the keeper being suddenly 
detached, the magnetic force of the magnet is weakened. 
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Masses of magnetic oxide of iron, which constitutes natural 
magnets, have often but feeble magnetism ; but their magnetic 
virtue has been increased by furnishing them with pieces of soft 
iron conveniently arranged. Fig. 349 shows how these armatures 



Fio. 849.--Nutural magnet ftirn!«hed with its armature. 


are placed : m m' are plates of soft iron in which the natural 
magnet is enclosed, and which are terminated by thicker masses 
p p , these forming real poles to the magnet ; c is the armature or 
keeper. Finally plates of copper are used to support the plates of 
soft iron round the mass of magnetic oxide. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


CHAPTER 1. 

KLECTBICAL ATTEACTION AND EEPDLSION. 

Attraction of amber for light bodies — Gilbert's discoveries ; electricity developed 
by the friction of a number of bodies — Study of electrical attraction and repul- 
sion ; insulators, or bad conductors ; good conductors — Electrical pendulum — 
Resinous and vitreous, positive and negative electricity — Laws of electrical 
attraction and repulsion — Distribution of electricity on the surface of bodies — 
Influence of points. 

T he ancients discovered that amber, when it is quickly rubbed with 
a piece of woollen stuff, and brought near light bodies such m 
bits of straw, pieces of paper, or feathers, causes them to move towards 
it, as if attracted by some mysterious force. Thales of Miletus, who 
lived 600 years before the present era, mentioned this property ; and 
the Greek philosopher, Theophrastus, speaks of jet as likewise possess- 
ing it. But to these two facts alone, during more than two thousand 
years, the knowledge of physicists was confined, so far as this class of 
phenomena is concerned, l^liny the naturalist, on mentioning the first 
fact, stated that “ friction gives to amber heat and life.’* 

About the year 1600, an English doctor, William Gilbert, to whom 
science owes many discoveries concerning the properties of the magnet, 
discovered that glass, sulphur, resins, and various precious stones 
possessed the attractive properties of amber. Since that time a great 
number of physicists have ejftended the researches of Gilbert, and 
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brought to light many curious phenomena before unknown, and thus 
contributed to found the branch of physics which, under the name of 
electricity, has now undergone so much extension and is of so much 
importance. The word electricity means more particularly the cause, 
even now unknown, of tlie phenomena we are about to describe ; it is 
taken from the Greek name of yellow amber, electron {rjXcKTpov)} 

Nothing is more easy than to produce the phenomena of attraction 
of which we have just spoken. A stick of amber, glass, or resin, is 
quickly rubbed with a piece of cloth ; if the rubbed parts are held 
near pieces of straw or jiaper, at a small distance, these are seen to 
approach the surface of the glass, very much as iron filings are 
attracted by the magnet, but as soon as they come into contact with 
the rubbed surface the attraction is changed into repulsion and the 
light substances move away. When the substance rendered electric 
by friction is passed at a short distance over the face, a sensation is 
perceived similar to that of a cobweb coming in contact with it. If 
the rod of resin is rather large, and the friction energetic and pro- 
longed, a sharp crackling noise is heard, when we place the tingei 
very near it, and, if the room is dark, a spark will be seen to pass 
between the finger and tlie nearest portion of the rod. These various 
phenomena cease if tlie hand is passed over the rubbed substance. 

A body is said to be eUrtrified so long as it shows in any degree 
the properties indicated in these experiments ; it is in its natural 
state when it gives no sign of attraction or repulsion. 

For some leugtli of time it was imagined tliat, electrically con- 
sidered, all substances must be ranged into two distinct classes : one 
comprising those which are susceptible of becoming electric by friction ; 
the other, those which could not acquire this property. It had been 
discovered, in fact, on repeating the preceding experiments with 
substances of every kind, that metals, stones, vegetable aim animal 
matter, and the human body, for instance, do not give rise to he 
same phenomena as amber, resins, glass, sulphur, &c. But Gray, a 
physicist of the last century, determined tin; cause of this difference, 
and showed that it referred only to the particular conditions under 
which the experiments were made. 

^ Yellow amber is a kind of fossil resin, which is found in great abundance on 
the coasts of the Baltic. It has for a length of time been employed on account of 
its beauty of colour and transparency as an ornament in dress and jewellery. 
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Indeed, after rubbing a glass tube closed with a cork stopper, 
we perceive that the stopper itself is electrified, although the cork 
^'ubbed separately does not give any sign of electricity. Gray studied 
this transmission of electricity, and proved that it could take ]3lace 
through a great distance, through bodies which until then were 
considered incapable of being electrified by friction. On the 
other hand, this transmission cannot take place with substances 
capable of being directly electrified under the conditions previously 
stated. It follows from these experiments, that different substances 



Pn, ‘.m — AlliavtiMU of light hodi' 


..^.ssesr in different degrees the property of conducting electricity 
developed : bodies wliicli were before considered as only sus- 
ceptible of being electrified by friction, are precisely those wliicb 
conduct electricity the least— they are lad conductors. Those, on flic. 
contra^’V, which it had been found impossible to electrify, arc good 
•'onducto, Tlie consequences of this new distinction are important, 
and \ J shall see they are proved by experiment. As glass, amber, 
resin, &c. are bad conducting bodies, electricity can only be developed 
in the ruboed portions ; and this is jiroved by observation. But if they 
are touched by the hand, which is a good conductor like the rest of the 
bodj, electricity passes to the latter, then to the ground, and disappears 
always at me points whore contact takes place. We have seen that it 
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quite disappears if the hand is passed over the whole surface of the 
electrified rod. When a metallic cylinder is rubbed, it will be under- 
stood that no sign of electricity can manifest itself ; and, indeed, as 
metals are excellent conductors, if electricity is produced, it instantly 
extends over the whole surface of the metal, and, through the inter- 
vention of the body of the operator, passes to the ground. If a 
handle made of some bad conducting body, glass for instance, is fitted 
to the metallic cylinder, and if this handle is held in the hand whilst 
the metal is being rubbed, the latter becomes electrified and acquires 
the properties which we have described above as belonging to glass, 
resin, and amber. For this reason the name of inmlating bodies is 
given to bad conductors ; by insulating any substance whatsoever, it 
becomes susceptible of being electrified by friction. 

These experiments can be repeated under a variety of forms. 
A person standing on a stool with glass legs is electrified when he is 
rubbed with the skin of a cat ; on placing the finger near any part of 
his body sparks will pass from him, and during the whole time of 
electrization he perceives a singular sensation on the face, like that 
caused by an electrified rod. 

Wat(jr is a good conductor ; and in the state of vapour it possesses 
the same property. Tliis is the reason why great care must be 
taken when electricity is being obtained, not only to insulate the 
Kul)stance operated upon if it is a good conductor, but to wipe and 
dry the handle or glass supports, or other insulators. This is also 
the reason why electricity is produced with greater facility in dry 
than in damp weather ; the room in which the experiments are 
made must be dried as much as possible previously, so that 
the air which it contains may contain as little aqueous vapour as 
possible. To avoid the escape of electricity by the insulating glass 
sui)ports which are generally employed in electrical apparatus, they 
are covered with a layer of shellac vaniish, the surface of which is 
not hygrometric like that of glass. 

Various substances may be arranged according to their order of 
conductibility in two classes, viz. into good and into bad conductors 
or insulators, but in each of them the conducting property exists 
in different degrees, so that no substance is absolutely without it. 
The following table gives a few substances arranged in the order of 
their decreasing conductibility : — 
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Good conducting biulies. 

Metals. 

Burnt charcoal. 
Graphite. 

Acidulated water. 
Minerals, 

Water. 

Vegetable substances. 
Animal substances. 
Steam. 

Powdered glass. 

Flour of sulphur. 


Bad conducting or insulating bodies. 
Ice. 

Phosphorus. 

Caoutchouc. 

Porcelain, 

Dry air. 

Silk. 

Ghiss. 

Sulphur. 

Resin. 

Amber. 

Shellac, 


From this it is seen that electrical conductibility is not influenced 
by tlie chemical nature of the substance, so much as by its physical 



Fio. 851.-- Electrical pendulum. Phenomena of attraction and repulHlon. 


condition or molecular structure. Thus ice is in the number of tlie 
insulators, whilst water and steam are amongst the conductors. 
Sulphur and glass in lai^e masses arc bad conductors: but when 
reduced to very fine powder they conduct electricity very readily. 
Coal in the ordinary state is an insulator, but it becomes a conductor 
when calcined ; carbon crystallized, or in the state of diamond, is a 
bad conductor, but graphite, which is another mineralogical form of 
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carbon, is a good conductor. Heat has great influence on the electrical 
conductiliility of bodies ; a high temperature confers this property 
upon several bodies wliich are insulators at the ordinary temperature ; 
glass, sulphur, shellac, and gases, are among this number. 

Wo will now return to the phenomena of electrical attraction and 
repulsion, and study them in greater detail. 

We shall for this employ a very simple instrument, to which the 
name of the electrical 2 nndulum (Fig. 351) has been given. It is a little 
ball of elder pith susx)ended by a silk thread to a stand, and is con- 
sequently insulated, as silk is a bad conductor. By holding near the 
j)ith ball a rod of electrified resin, w^e observe that there is first 
attraction ; but, so soon as contact has taken place, the ball is 
lepelled from the resin, and this will continue to be the case even 
when the rod of resiu is again brought near to it. In this state, the 
])ith ball is electrified, which is easily seen by holding the finger to it, 
for then it is attracted ; on touching it witli the hand, after contact 
with the resin, it is neither attracted by the finger nor repelled by the 
rod of resin ; the electricity which it i)ossessed has passed into the earth, 
through the body of the operator. If, instead of using a rod of resin, 
an electrified glass rod is emjdoyed, the same phenomena manifest 
tlieniselves in the order we have just described: there is attraction 
and contact, then repulsion. So far, no difference has been observed 
between the electricity developed on the resin and that developed on 
tlie glass, when these two bodies are rubbed with a piece of catskin 
or silk. But let us suppose that after having obtained the repulsion 
(jf the pith ball by means of the electrified resin, a glass rod electrified 
by catskin is brought near the pith ball. The pith ball is now 
attracted by the glass as strongly as if, instead of having been pre- 
viously electrified by resin, it had rernaiJied in its natural condition. 
The same phenomena of attraction will be manifested, if, after having 
electrified the ball by contact with the glass rod, a piece of resin 
idectrified by catskin or silk is placed neai’ it. 

Thus the electricity developed on the resin and that developed 
on the glass by friction of the catskin or silk acts under the same 
circumstances, in an opposite manner; for the one attracts the 
electrified body which the other repels, and reciprocally. Hence, 
electricity was distinguished by the earlier experimenters into two 
kinds, and the names given were resmcncs electricity and vitreous 
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electricity. On repeating the preceding experiments with amber, 
sulphur, wax, paper, &c., it will be seen that these substances act, 
some like the resin and others like the glass ; and it is then said that 
they are charged either with resinous electricity, or with vitreous 
electricity. These terms are now abandoned, and for the following 
reason : — As all bodies are capable, as we have just seen, of being 
electrified by friction, it is clear that if one of the rubbed bodies is 
electrified, the other must be electrified as well ; and this is confirmed 
by experiment. But it has been shown, besides, that electricity 
developed on one of the bodies is not the same as that developed on 
the other ; for example, if two discs are taken, one of polished glass 
and the other of metal covered with cloth, each furnished with an 
insulating handle, and if after they liave been rubbed against each 
other they are vsuddenly separated, the glass disc will be found charged 
with vitreous electricity, and the cloth with resinous electricity, as 
may easily be proved on trying the action which each of them 
exercises on an electrical pendulum, the ball of which has been 
previously electrified in the same manner in each case. 

But this is not all ; it will be noticed that the nature of the elec- 
tricity developed on a body changes according to the body with which 
it is rvhhed ; thus, glass, which we have seen taking up vitreous elec- 
tricity when it is rubbed with silk, on tlie other hand takes resinous 
electricity if it is rubbed with catskin. Shellac becomes charged 
with resinous electricity if it is rubbed with a catskin or flannel ; 
while it acquires vitreous electricity if it is rubbed with a piece of 
unpolished glass. By retaining the terms we have just used, a 
certain confusion may occur, fur which reason the names of posiiire 
and negative electricity have been substituted for those of vitreous 
and resinous electricity. However, we must not attach to these words 
other signification than this: positive electricity is that developed 
on glass by rubbing it with silk ; negative electricity is that ob- 
tained on resin by rubbing it with catskin. But the method 
of action of these two kinds of electricity may be summed up in 
two very simple laws : Ist, All bodies electrified either positively 
or negativdy attract light bodies in their natural state. 2. Two 
bodies charged with electricities of contrary naines attract each 
other : two bodies charged with electricities of the same name repel 
each other. 
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There is no exception to these laws, but the conditions of produc- 
tion of one or the other kind of electricity are extremely complex ; the 
same substance, we have just seen, is sometimes electrified positively 
and sometimes negatively, according to the substance with which it 
is rubbed. But modifications, often but slightly apparent on the sur- 
face of bodies, change the nature of the electricity developed. Thus 
polished and unpolished glass, both rubbed with catskin, take, the 
first, positive electricity, the second, negative electricity ; two discs of 
similar glass rubbed against each other are electrified sometimes in 
one way and sometimes in another ; heat possesses great influence, 
and most hot substances acquire negative electricity. 

Many curious experiments have been made as to the conditions 
which determine one or the other mode of electrization ; but little is 
as yet known as to the causes of these singular phenomena, and the 
theories which have been started to explain them have no greater 
advantage than to classify the facts, and thus render them more easy 
to fix in the memory. 

An insulating body, or a bad conductor, can be electrified either 
by friction or by the contact of another body already electrified. We 
shall soon see another mode of electrization, which consists in develop- 
ing electricity, at a distance, by influeyice or induction. It is in all 
cases interesting to know how the electricity is distributed in a body ; 
if it spreads itself through the entire mass or only on the surface — 
if, in every part where its presence is manifested, it exerts the same 
energy — in a word, what is its tension in the diff erent parts of bodies 
of different form. 

One of the facts which experiment has already revealed to us is, 
that in an insulated body, electricity is located on the surface which 
has been rubbed, or wdiich has been placed in contact with an electri- 
fied body. This is the case with the most perfect insulators ; in bodies 
possessing a less degree of insulation, electricity extends to a little dis- 
tance round the parts of which we speak. The reason of this fact is 
evidently the same as that which makes these bodies bad conductors 
of electricity. On the other hand, in good conductors, electricity, in 
whatever mode it may be produced, spreads itself almost instantane- 
ously over the whole surface. Experiments which we are about to de- 
scribe prove that it does not penetrate into the mass of the body, or, 
at least, that the thickness of the electrified stratum is very small. 
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A metallic sphere insulated on a glass foot is covered with two 
thin hemispherical envelopes, which are held in contact with it by 
two insulating handles ; the whole system is then electrified, and both 
hemispheres are suddenly withdrawn. On separately presenting to 
the ball of an electrical pendulum, first the sphere itself, then each of 
the coverings, we shall observe that these latter are alone electrified. 
The electricity was not therefore spread out to a greater thickness 
than that of the envelopes. A hollow metallic sphere, pierced with a 
hole at the top and placed on an insulating stand (Fig. 353), is charged 
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with electricity ; and in order to ascertain the manner in which the 
electricity is distributed, a small gilt paper disc is used, furnished with 
an insulating handle — this is called a Carrier or 'proof plane — and it is 
applied to any point of the outer surface of the electrified sphere : it 
is then found that it attracts the pitli ball of the electrical pendulum. 
The proof plane is now touched with the hand ; the electricity with 
which it was charged passes away, and it returns to its normal con- 
dition : if it is now applied to the interior of the sphere, care being 
taken that it does not touch the sides of the hole, no sign of elec- 
tricity will be shown on withdrawing it and presenting it to the pith 
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ball. The result will be the same if the interior of the sphere is first 
touched. Faraday made the same experiment by giving to the body 
the form of a cylinder of metallic network, which he placed on an 
insulated disc of brass ; tlie disc was then electrified, and he proved, 
by the help of the proof plane, that the electricity was located alone 
on the outer surface of the vessel. 

The same illustrious physicist also made the experiment with a 
conical bag of muslin, attached to an insulated metal ring : the latter 
is electrified; and a double silk thread, fixed to the top of the cone, 
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enables the bog to be pulled inside out, and it is always found that the 
electiicity is on the outer surface, so that it passes alternately from 
one surface of the bag to the other (Fig. 354). 

Thus it is entirely on the outer surface of conductors that elec- 
tricity is distributed : at least, if it penetrates into the interior, the 
thickness of the electrified stratum is extremely small. Let us take 
two spheres, one plain and of metal, the other of shellac, gilt on the 
outside, both being of the same diameter; and then electrify the 
first, and measure tlie electric tension by means of an instrument 
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called an electrometer. If the spheres are now placed in contact, 
the electric tension on each of them is found to he half what it 
was at first on the single metallic sphere. As the thickness of tlie 
electric stratum on the shellac sphere is equal to that of the gold 
leaf, we must conclude that its thickness is not greater on the 
solid sphere. 

We have just spoken of electric tension. It is the intensity of 
the force with which a given portion of the surface of an electrified 
body attracts or repels an electrified body exterior to it. Coulomb, 
under the name of the electric balance^ devised an instrument wliich 
is used to measure this tension, and by means of it he determined the 
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laws according to which electric attractions and repulsions take place 
under varied conditions. As the principle of this instrument and 
the mode of observation is the same as in the case of the magnetic 
balance, described in the preceding Book, we shall content ourselves 
with simply stating the following laws. 

The repulsion or attraction of two equal spheres charqed with electri- 
cities of the same or contrary kinds, varies in the inverse ratio of the 
square of their distances. Attractive or repulsive forces vary as the 
products of the quantities of electricity which the two spheres contain. 

This, it will be remembered, is the law which governs universal 
gravitation. 

The tension of electricity spread over the surface of a conducting 
body is only equal at each point of the surface, when the body has the 
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fom of a sphere. This is expressed by saying that the thickness of 
the electric stratum is uniform (Fig. 355). 

In an elongated ellipsoid, this stratum possesses its maximum 
thickness at the extremities of the major axis; in a flattened ellipsoid, 
the maximum is round the equator. In a flat disc, the electric tension, 
which is nearly nil at the centre, increases towards the edges, where 



Fio. 365 .— Tension of electricity at the different points of a sphere and of an ellipsoid. 

it attains its greatest intensity. In a conductor formed like a cylinder 
terminated bj two hemispheres, the tension is greatest at the surface 
of these latter ; and it is nearly ni/ everywhere else. The dotted lines 
surrounding the solids represented in Figs. 355 and 356, indicate, by 
their distances from the adjacent points of the surfaces, the tension 
of the electricity at each of these points. 

We see, therefore, what a great 
influence form has on the distri- 
bution of electricity on surfaces; 
but nowhere is this influence so 
perceptible as on the parts of 
bodies terminated by abrupt edges, 
Ft« -Tomton of c.ootrirtw on o flat, diac. “cute angles, and conical or pyra- 

andoa.oylmaertotn<mated by hemisphere,. 

electricity accumulates, and acquires sufficient intensity to pass into 
the surrounding medium, even when this medium is only to a slight 
extent a conductor. Before experimentally proving what is called the 
power of points, we may say a word or two on the influence of the 
medium which surrounds an electrified body, on the preservation or 
loss of the electricity on its surface. 

We already know that if this medium is a good conductor, such as 
water or moist air, the electricity will not remain on the body which 
has been electrified, but will pass away : this is an obstacle which 
must be removed, however slight it may be, if we wish to acquire a 
quantity of electricity. But if the medium is dry air, let us inquire 
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wbat will be the influence of atmospheric pressure on the loss of elec- 
tricity from the surface of a body^ and what the influence of tempera- 
ture ? These questions are very complex, because the causes which act 
at one time on the loss of which we speak, besides being numerous, 
are very difficult to study separately. Theinsulating suppoits are more 
or less conductors ; and the same remark applies to electrified bodies. 
Coulomb and Matteucci studied this interesting and difficult question, 
and did not always arrive at similar results. Uevertheless, their 
researches have shown that the loss of electricity in dry air increases 
with the temperature ; that with a constant temperature it increases 
rapidly when the pressure of air diminishes, or rather as the air sur- 
rounding the electrified body is rarefied. Nevertheless, this last law 
only holds good in the case of strong charges ; so that, if we introduce 
an electrified body into a vacuum, it immediately loses the greater 
part of its tension ; but this action is limited, after which the loss 
goes on very slowly. The greater tlie rarefaction, the less is the 
limit, but the loss of electricity becomes less also. We shall 
liereafter describe some very curious phenomena, which show the 
loss of electricity in rarefied media. 

We will now return to the escape of electricity at points. 

It has been calculated that at the top of a conical point the 
electric tension is infinite, so that it is impossible to charge a con- 
ducting body, furnished with such a point, with electricity; this 
is confirmed by experiment. In proportion as the electricity is 
developed, it escapes into the surrounding medium and disappears. 
When the extremity of the point is examined in the dark, a luniinous 
tuft is seen, the form and colour of which we shall hereafter study. 
If, while the point is in communication with the electric source, the 
hand is placed before or under it, a wind is felt which indicates 
a continuous movement of the particles of air; this movement is 
rendered very perceptible by placing at the end of the point the 
flame of a candle (Fig. 357). The electric wind is intense enough 
to cause the flame to bend, or even to extinguish it. This agitaticn 
of the air, at the extremity of the points of electrified conductors, 
was at first attributed to the escape of the electricity, which was 
compared to a fluid; but the following exjdanation appears to 
us preferable, because it requires no hypothesis as to the nature of 
electricity, and is, moreover, found to agree with known phenomena. 
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The molecules of air, which are in contact with the point electrified 
to a considerable degree of tension, are charged with electricity of 
the same name as that of the conductor ; then commences repulsion, 
and the molecules, on getting further away, give place to others] which 
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are electrified in their turn, and so on. Hence the current of air 
which observation indicates, and which is only continuous so long 
as the electric charge is renewed. 

The force with which the air is driven 
from a point, engenders a reaction, which 
must repel the p)mt in a contrary direc- 
tion ; and if this point does not move, it 
is because it is not free to do so. The 
existence of this reaction is proved by using 
a little instnunent called the electric jly 
(Fig. 358). A system of divergent wires 
is united by a centre piece, which allows 
the movement of the system in a horizontal 
plane ; each wire is curved in and sharply 
pointed in the same direction. As soon as 
the conductor on w hich the fly is placed is charged, the latter takes up 
a rotary movement in the direction opposite to that of the points. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINES. 


.Electrification at a distance ; development of electricity by induction — Distribution 
of electricity on a >>ody electrified by induction — Hypothesis as to the noi-nial 
condition of bodies ; neutral electricity proceeding from the combination of 
positive and negative electricities — Electroscopes ; electric pendulum ; dial 
and gold-leaf electroscopes — Electrical macliincH ; Otto von Guericke’s machine ; 
R{uusden, or plate-glass machines ; machines of Noinie and Armstrong — The 
electrophorus. 

W HEN a body is in its normal condition, we have just seen 
that there are two modes of rendering it electrical, viz. by 
friction, or by contact with a body previously electrified. The 
phenomena which we are about to describe prove that, in the latter 
case, contact is not necessary. Let us take, for instance, an electrified 
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body c— a metallic sphere mounted on a glass column— and let us 
place in its vicinity, at a short distance from it, an insulated cylin- 
drical conductor a b, in its natural condition. These two bodies are no 
sooner in the presence of each other, than the conductor a b shows 
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signs of electricity, as may be proved by bringing the pith ball of’ 
an electric pendulum near its extremities, when it is immediately 
attracted by the conductor; or still better by observing the small 
pendulums a, 6, fixed at different points of the cylinder, and formed 
of pith balls suspended by conducting threads. These balls are 
charged by contact with the same electricity as the parts which they 
touch ; hence the repulsion which is shown by the deviation of the 
pendulum threads from the vertical. This method of evoking 
electricity, developed at a distance by an electrified body on a con- 
ductor in its natural state, is called electrization hy influence or 
induction. Let us determine the nature of this electricity, and 
the manner of its distribution on the conductor. If the sphere C is 
charged with positive electricity, the extremity a of the cylinder, 



Fig 800. —Distribution of eleutrictty on an insulated conductor electrified by induction. 

nearest the sphere, is electrified negatively ; the extremity b is, on 
the contrary, electrified positively. This can be seen, by presenting 
successively to the two extremities a small insulated pendulum, 
the ball of which is charged with a certain electricity ; for instance, 
positive electricity. When held near a, it is attracted ; but wdien 
near B, it is repelled. The reverse would take place if the sphere c 
had been charged with negative electricity. 

To study the distribution of these two opposite electricities on 
the conducting cylinder, double pendulums with conducting wires 
or threads are suspended at ditferent distances, so that the divergence 
of the balls can be observed. It will be seen that the electrical tension 
is at a maximum at each extremity, and that it gradually diminishes 
from each of these extreme points towards a mean position M, where it 
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disappears. The line of such points, as M, on the surface is called the 
neutral line. The section of the cylinder which has remained in its 
natural state is closer to the extremity nearest to the sphere than to 
the other; it is not absolutely at the centre of the conductor electrified 
by induction. We may also add that the electric tension is greater at 
A than at B. Matters being thus arranged, let us gradually remove 
the sphere. The balls of the pendulum will then be seen to gradually 
approach each other, and to return to contact when the distance of the 
sphere is sufiBciently great. Ultimately all the influence ceases ; the 
conducting cylinder returns to its natural state ; and it immediately 
regains this state if, instead of removing the sphere, we discharge it 
of its electricity by placing it in communication with the ground. 

In the experiment just described, the conductor electrified by 
induction was insulated. Let us suppose that after having placed it 
in the presence of the inducing sphere — the charged body which elec- 
trifies by influence being so named — the furthest extremity B were 
made to communicate With the ground. Immediately aU the elec- 
tricity with which this part of the cylinder was charged would 
disappear, and this latter would only contain the electricity opposite 
to that of the sphere, but at a greater tension, as the more considerable 
divergence of the pendulums proves. The maximum of tension would 
be, as always at A, and the neutral line would have disappeared. The 
nature of the remaining electricity, its distribution on the conductor, 
and its tension at the different points would still be the same, if, 
instead of touching it at b, every other part of the cylinder were made 
to communicate with the ground, even the extremity a. Indeed, if 
after having established this communication it is removed, all remains 
in the same condition ; that is to say, the conductor is always charged 
with electricity opposed to that of the inducing sphere, unequally dis- 
tributed. On removing this sphere, the electricity remains on the 
conductor; but it is distributed equally over every part of its 
surface, and we now have a body electrified by induction and charged 
with electricity, as if it had been directly charged by friction, or 
contact. 

When we place in the presence of a source of electricity, such 
as the sphere, not only one conductor, but a series placed in a row 
A B, a' b', &c. (Fig. 361), they are all simultaneously electrified by 
induction ; but the electric tension on each of the cylinders gradually 
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diminishes with the distance, although it is stronger on a' b', for 
example, than it would be if the conductor a b were taken away, 
and the induction was only exercised by the sphere alone. This 
last observation proves that each conductor acts by induction, and 
contributes to electrify that which follows it in the series. 

The preceding facts are of great importance, and they have 
suggested an hyj)othesis which, without theorizing as to the nature 
of the first cause of electricity, gives a complete explanation of the 
phenomena of attraction and repulsion, and electricity by contact, &c. 
Tliis hypothesis may be stilted as follows : — A body in its natural 
condition possesses simultaneously two kinds of electricity — positive 
and negative— in such j)roportion that they neutralize each other. 



FiO. yOl.— Electrical induction through a seiics of conduct iv*. 


If it is rubbed with a second body, a separation of the two elec- 
tricities is produced : one kind passes to one of the laibbed bodies, 
and the other to the other, where they each find themselves in excess 
when the bodies are removed, and they then manifest their presence 
by the phenomena which we have described. 

Jt is by this means that electrization by induction is explained; 
that is to say, the phenomena ])resented by the conducting cylindiT 
placed in the vicinity of the electrified s])hero. The positive 
electricity of this sphere attracts the negative electricity and 
repels the positive electricity of the conductor; the first is at- 
tracted towards the extremity A (Fig. 359), the second is repelled 
towards the extremity b. Bub the attraction is stronger at a than 
the repulsion at B, because the distance fiom the source is less at 
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the first region tlian at the second: this is the reason why the 
neutral line D is nearer to a than b. When the conductor is placed 
in communication with the ground, it is the same as if it had 
been indefinitely lengthened, which explains the increase of tension 
of the negative electricity at A ; the neutral line indefinitely removed 
further back is no longer on the cylinder, so that if the comniuni- 
cation is suddenly broken, negative electricity alone will be found 
on it. This electricity is also found to be unequally distributed on 
the surface, on account of the inequality of action of the sphere 
on portions which are situated at increasing distances. The same 
hypothesis will account for the first phenomena tliat we studied; 
viz., the attraction and repulsion of light bodies by an electrified 
body. 

If the pith ball of an electrified pendulum is brought near a 
glass rod c, charged with positive electricity, the neutral electricity 
of the ball is decomposed by induction ; the positive is repelled to 
if the thread is an insulating one, or sent back to the ground if it is 
a conducting one; the negative is attracted to a. In both instances, 
the tendency of the positive electricity of the 
ball and the negative clectricty of the rod to 
reunite, causes the pendulum to deviate from 
the vertical : and attiaction ensues. If there 
is contact, the electricities combine, and 
tlie ball remains cliargod with negative 
electricity, always provided tliat it is insulated; hence, repulsion 
between the two electricities of the same nature, which the two 
bodies contain at this moment in the presence of eaeli other. When 
the ball is not insulated, the positive electricity passes to the ground, 
and contact determines the combination of the two contrary elec- 
tricities; the hall then returns to its natural condition, and tliere 
is no reimlsion. These facts, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, are proved by observation. 

The electrization of an insulated conducting body by contact 
of a body already electrified is also easily explained : before con- 
tact the neutral electricity of the conductor is <ieconiposed by 
induction; there is attraction of the positive electricity — let ns 
sr<y, of the body previously electrified — to the negative electricity 
of the conductor, and repulsion of the positive electricity. Contact 
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detemines the combination, in a certain proportion, of the electri- 
cities which attract each other, and there remains on the conductor 
an excess of positive electricity ; hence there is a charge of electricity 
of the same nature as that of the electrical source, which at first 
caused it to be believed that electrization was caused by a flow of 
electricity somewliat similar to that of a fluid: and the hypothesis 
appeared the more true as contact diminished the electric charge 
of the source. In reality there is no division of electricity between 
the two bodies ; but rather an action of decomposition by induction, 
than a partial combination. This combination often takes place 
through the air a little before contact, and it is, as we have seen, 
accompaned by a slight explosion and a spark. 

Lastly, the action of points also finds a more complete explanation 
on the preceding hypothesis than on that which we vaguely indicated 
above. When a conductor terminated by a point is presented to an 
electrified body, the neutral electricity of this conductor is decom- 
posed by induction; and as the electricity opposed to that of the 
electrified body possesses at the extremity of the point an infinite 
tension, it effects a rapid combination with the two electricities of 
contrary names, and the electrified body is found to be discharged. 

These rather dry preliminaries are indispensable to the compre- 
hension of the plienomena which we have to describe ; indeed, 
without them, it would be impossible to understand the functions 
of electrical machines, or the numerous experiments whicli they 
enable us to make. 

Before commencing a description of these we may say a few 
words on the apparatus termed electroscopes, because they are eni- 
})loyed to prove the presence of free electricity developed on a 
body, and to measure its tension. 

The elertric pendulum, which we have already described, is an 
electroscope, and we have pointed out many of its uses. 

The dial electroscope or quadrant electrometer is represented in 
Fig. 363. It is formed of a conducting support, surmounted by an 
ivory scale; at the centre of the scale is suspended the rod of a 
pendulum with a pith ball ; the rod is very thin and is also of ivory. 
When this apparatus is placed on a body charged with electricity, 
the latter pervades all parts of the electroscope. The pith ball, at 
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first in contact with the support, is repelled, and its deviation from 
the vertical is indicated by the divisions of the scale, the angle being 
greater as the electrical charge of the body is greater. 

The gold-leaf electroscope (Fig. 3G4) is composed of a glass bell-jar 
placed on a metal plate, to the interior of which passes a brass rod 
surmounted on the outside with a ball. 

This metallic rod supports two gold 
leaves which remain vertically in con- 
tact, when the electric cliarge of the 
apparatus is wi/, and which diverge 
under contrary conditions. The fol- 
lowing is the mode of using gold-leaf 
electroscopes when we desire to know S 63 .-Qu.dmu. .lectro....,,.., 

whether a body is electrified or tlie 

reverse. The body in question is slowly brought near to the outer 
ball ; if it is not charged with electricity, the leaves remain in 
contact : if on the contrary it is electrified, positively, for instance, 
tlie neutral electricity of the system formed by the ball, the metallic 
rod, and the gold leaves, will be decomposed by induction, the 
negative electricity attracted into the ball, and the positive electricity 
repelled into the gold leaves ; these will tlien diverge, forming an 
angle between them varying with the 
electrical charge of the body. If we 
now touch the ball with the finger, the 
electricity of the same nature as that 
of the inducing body will escape to 
the gi’ound; a fact which we have 
before proved in describing the phe- 
nomena of electrization by induction. 

The gold leaves will then approach 
each other, and the system will be 
charged with negative electricity, prin- 
cipally accumulated in the ball. If 
the finger and the inducing body are 
simultaneously taken away, this same 
negative electricity will be extended through the system and will 
cause the gold leaves to diverge again. 

The electroscope is, by this operation, charged with electricity 
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which is always of a contrary nature to that of the body which has 
been presented to it. It is useful to learn how to distinguish the 
nature of this electricity when it is unknown. This is effected by the 
following means: a body charged with a known electricity is placed 
near the ball of the instrument, for instance a stick of resin electrified 
negatively; in the case we have supposed, that is to say, when the 
leaves are charged negatively, the influence of the negative electricity 
of the stick will manifest itself by an increased divergence of the 
gold leaves, the negative electricity of the rod being repelled into these, 
and the tension will thus be augmented. 

If, instead of a stick of resin, a glass rod positively electrified, were 
used, the contrary electricities of the gold leaf and the glass would be 
attracted ; the divergence, instead of increasing, would be diminished 
until contact ensues. But in this case there might be a cause of error, 
because after the gold leaves have come in contact, the influence of 
the glass rod may determine a fresh decomposition, and hence a diver- 
gence. It is better, therefore, when there is not divergence at first, to 
make a second trial with a body charged with the contrary electricity. 

Such are the proofs by the aid of which the nature of the elec- 
tricity of a body can be determined when tliis body has been employed 
to chaiige the electroscope. It is evident that we might pursue a 
different course by charging the electroscope with a known electricity, 
and then using it to discover the kind of electricity which a body 
possesses. 

ELECTUICAL MACHINES. 

We already know that, by the aid of a body electrified by friction, 
it is possible to electrify another by induction. It is now time to 
describe the principal machines which have been invented for collect- 
ing positive or negative electricity; the construction of which is 
based, as we shall see, on these two modes of electrization. 

The invention of the first electrical machine is due to Otto von 
Guericke; it consisted of a globe of sulphur or resin mounted on an 
axis, to which a rapid rotatory motion could be communicated. When 
the hands were pressed against this globe, the resulting friction 
rendered the non-conducting body electrical ; and in order to collect 
the electricity thus developed, a metallic cylinder was suspended 
liorizontally above the globe by silken cords. One of the extremities 




Fig — Otto von Gnerii 
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of this cylinder was on a level with the globe of sulphur, or some- 
times a metal chain descended from the conductor to a short distance 
from the surface of the globe. The electricity developed on the sur- 
face of the sulphur decomposed by induction the neutral electricity 
of the insulated conductor, which was thus charged at its extremities 
with opposed electricities. Fig. 365 represents an electrical machine 
of this kind as it was constiucted in the eighteenth century, by the 
aid of which the Ahhi Kollet performed a number of amusing and 
curious experiments in public. 

The plate-glass electrical machine is the most generally used of all 
modern apparatus of this kind. Fig. 366 will render its construction 
intelligible. A laige circular glass plate is mounted vertically on a 
metal axis, which can be turned by means of a handle ; as it passes 
between the two wooden stands which support the axis of the plate, 
the surface of the glass ruts against two systems of cushions fixed to 
the stands. The rotatory movement thus produces electrization of the 
glass plate, which is charged with positive electricity on both sides. 
The cushions are not insulated, in older that the negative electricity 
with which they are chaiged may escape : if this electricity continued 
to accumulate on the cushions, a time would arrive when its influence 
on the positive electricity of the plate being equal to that due to the 
friction, would necessarily limit the charge ; a metallic chain therefore 
puts the stands and cushions in communication with the ground. 

The cushions are stuffed with horsehair, and covered with leather, 
the surface of which is covered over with aurum musivum, or an 
amalgam of zinc ; experiment has proved that these latter substances 
facilitate the production of electricity. 

Such is the arrangement of that part of the machine which 
produces the electricity ; the conductors are charged in the manner 
now to be described. There are two long brass cylinders, with sphe- 
rical ends, insulated on glass legs, the cylinders being united by a 
small transversal cylinder. The two extremities of these cylinders near 
the glass have metallic prongs, furnished with points, turned towards 
the glass plate, but at a sufiScient distance to prevent contact during 
the rotatory movement When the glass plate becomes charged, the 
positive electricity acts by induction on the neutral electricity of the 
conductor, decomposes it, and attracts the contrary electricity, — ^that 
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is to say, the negative, which escapes by the points, by neutralizing 
equivalent quantities of the positive electricity of the glass. The 
positive electricity of the conductor is, on the contrary, repelled to 
the two metallic cylinders, where it accumulates. On one of these 
is placed a quadrant electroscope, furnished with a pendulum which 
shows the tension of the collected electricity. The glass is electriSed 
in proportion as it rubs against the cushions, but the electricity 
disappears from it on passing before the points of the prongs. There 
are then only two sectors of the circle which are electrified; those 
which are seen in the figure protected by screens of oiled silk, which 
prevent loss through the humidity of the air. In order to cause the 
machine to work well, the air of the room must be dry and at a 
sufficiently high temperature ; and before an experiment, the glass 
supports, which insulate the conductors, must be carefully wiped. 



Fio. 867.— KAirne't machine, ftirntahlng the two electridtiea. 


Ramsden, an English instrument-maker of the eighteenth century, 
was the inventor of the plate machine, the construction of w'hich has 
been perfected since that time. 


By means of Naime’s machine (Fig. 367) positive and negative 
electricity can be obtained at the same time, but on two separate 
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conductors. One of the conductors is furnished with points; it is 
electrified positively like those of the plate machine; the other 
conductor has a cushion, the friction of which against a glass 
cylinder determines the separation of the two electricities which 
form the neutral electricity of the system: a piece of silk also 
protects the surface of the glass from loss of developed electricity. 
Hence it follows that, whilst positive electricity accumulates on the 
glass, the negative is repelled to the cushion, and thence to the 
conductor. Only one of the two electricities can be collected : for 
this purpose, the conductor which contains the other electricity must 
be made to communicate with the ground, by means of a chain. 

Van Marum invented an electrical machine which could be worked 
either like that of Ramsden, or that of Nairne ; either positive or 
negative electricity could be collected on its conductors, or both at 
the same time. 

If very dry mercury is shaken in a glass tube— in a barometer 
tube, for instance — we see in the dark, a very faint light, which 
proves the production of a certain quantity of electricity ; and, indeed, 
the glass tube then attracts light bodies. Friction of liquids against 
solids may also be employed as a method of electrization. But for- 
merly we did not know how to utilize this action ; a method, however, 
was discovered by chance in 1 840, when a very efficient means of ob- 
taining electricity by the friction of a jet of vapour mixed with minute 
liquid spherules, against a solid, was devised. Such is the principle 
of Armstrong’s hydro-electrical machine, represented in Fig. 368. 

A boiler, insulated by glass supports and filled with distilled 
water, is used to produce high-pressure steam; this escapes into 
the air through a series of jets, after being partly condensed in 
its passage through a box of water filled with wet packing, kept 
constantly moist. 

Tlie liquid drops, produced by the condensation of the vapour, 
rub with force against a layer of boxwood, which surrounds them, 
before penetrating into the jets by which they escape, and also 
against the sides of the jets, formed of the same wood. Electricity 
is thus developed in greater abundance as the pressure of the steam 
is higher: the boiler becomes charged with positive electricity, 
and the vapour with negative. To collect the latter, an insulated 
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with forty-six vapour jets, and to give sparks twenty-four indies in 
length ; that of the Sorbonne, in Paris, lias eighty jets, and also 
furnishes continuous sparks of several decimetres in length. 

We often employ in physical and chemical laboratories a more 
simple apparatus than that we have just described, which is com- 
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, the resin is electrified positively, and the upper surface negatively. 
On touching the upper surface with the finger, its negative elec- 
tricity escapes to the earth ; and if the metallic plate is then I’aised 
by the insulating handle, it remains charged with positive electricity 
in sufficient quantity to produce a spark. 

We must remark that the electricity collected is not produced by 
the contact of the resin with the metal, — a contact which only takes 
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place in a few points of the surface. The cake of resin remains 
after the experiment, charged with negative electricity, so that the 
experiment can be repeated successfully several tim^ and at long 
intervals. An electrophorus, placed where the air is very diy, 
preserves for whole months the electricity developed on its surface 
by frictioa 

Very curious lecture experiments can be made with the machines 
just described, which have been constructed in various forms. ^.Jn 
mentioning some of the more interesting, we shall have occasion to 
study, in the most complete manner, the various effects of the 
mysterious agent whose existence, two centuries ago, was scarcely 
recognised ; and we shall, moreover, be able to familiarize ourselves, 

with explanations of the general pheno- 
mena which have formed the subject of 
the preceding chapters. 

A metallic rod is suspended to one of 
the conductors of an electrical machine, 
and three bells are suspended from the 
rod, the two end ones by brass chains, that 
in the middle by a silk thread ; this com- 
municates with the ground by a metal 
chain. Lastly, between the bells, two little 
metallic balls (Fig. 370) are suspended by 
pio. 87o.-»ectric«i gilt threads. 

As soon as the machine is worked, the electricity of the conductor 
passes to the end beUs, and the insulated balls are attracted, then 
repelled, so soon as they have established contact ; the middle bell, 
which is in its natural or neutral state, when it is subjected to the in- 
duction of the two outside electrified bells, is charged with electricity 
of a contrary nature to that of the balls, and attracts them until they 
come in contact, and, in its turn, repels them. Then follows a series 
of successive blows and sounds, which are repeated as the conductor 
of the machine is charged. Fi'om this the name of dectriad hdh is 
given to this apparatus. Fig. 371 represents an apparatus invented 
by Volta for the purpose of explaining the movement of hailstones 
during storms ; a glass bell-jar communicates with the ground by the 
plate on which it rests ; a metallic rod, in contact by its outer extremity 
with the conductor of an electrical machine, passes into the bell-jar, and 
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the other extremity is furnished with a metal plate. On the bottom 
of the bell-jar a number of pith balls are placed. As soon as the 
machine is charged, the electricity passes to the plate, attracts the 
balls, which are electrified by induction and come into contact with 
the plate ; they are then repelled, and fall to the bottom of the jar, 
where they discharge their electricity and return to their neutral state. 
These backward and forward movements continue so long as the 
conductor is charged with electricity ; the phenomenon is known under 
the name of electrical hail. Sometimes the pith balls are replaced 
by little figures made of the same 
material, and this is called the 
puppet dance. 

These three experiments prove, 
as we see, in an amusing form, the 
phenomena of electrical attraction 
and repulsion. We will now study 
the effects of electrical discharge 
between conducting bodies. 

We have seen that if when an 
insulating body, a glass rod for 
instance, is electrified, we bring 
the finger near its surface, a spark, 
accompanied by a crackling sound, 
passes, while the glass remains 
electrified at its untouched por- 
tions ; which is explained by the 
non-conductibility of the body em- 
ployed. If, instead of an insulating 
body, a conductor is substituted, such as that of a charged electrical 
machine, the effect produced is much more energetic and the discharge 
more complete ; moreover, the phenomena then observed depend on 
the manner in which the discharge is made, — that is to say, on the 
nature of the medium interposed between the electrified conductor 
and the body submitted to its infiuence. 

If the finger or any other part of the body is brought near the con- 
ductor of the machine, a spark is produced, and the sensation is stronger 
as the charge is greater. The quadrant electroscope placed on the con- 
ductor then falls to zero, showing that the electricity has been discharged ; 
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but when fche plate is ttirned in a continuous mauu^ the sparks suoce$4 
each other with upidity ; the noise is a kind of 
a pricking sensation without any shaip shcipk;. H &e ha^ & 
nw the conductor, the tension of the two # 

of the machine as that developed in the, 

veiy strong; and when it is sufficient ’ to. r^atam^ 
apposed by the distance to their recomposition, :ailc>ng spark passes, 
and the shock shakes the whole arm. If, before turning the plate of 
the machine, a person is placed on an insulating stooh 
that is, a stool with glass supports, and he then places 
his hand on the conductor, he will be electrified at 
the same time as the latter; his body is then virtually 
a part of the conductor. Another person, not insu- 
lated, will be then able to draw sparks from his body, 
and each one will thus receive, at the same time, the 
shock which the discharge produces. 

The luminous effects which the disengagement of 
electricity produces deserve a special and detailed 
study. We shall return to this hereafter, when we 
have reviewed the various methods of producing 
electricity; but we may now describe some experi- 
ments in which the production of the spark gives rise 
to singular actions of light. / 

On the surface of a glass tube a number of little 
lozenges of tinfoil are pasted in a spiral curve, a 
small space being always left between each of them. 
The extremities of the spiral and of the tube are two 
metallic rings, one connected with the conductor of 
the electrical machine, whilst the other communicates 
with the mround by a chain (omitted in the figure). 

Fio, 872.--Luminoui o \ o / 

tube. jjg t,he machine is charged, decomposition of 

the neutral electricity of the first tinfoil lozenge takes place by 
induction, then of the second by the first, and so on through the 
whole series. The small distance causes simultaneous discharges, 
and sparks appear at the same time along the entire spiral; the 
phenomenon lasts so long as the plate of the machine is turned 
(Fig. 372). This is the experiment of the luminous tube. 

Similar luminous effects are obtained by means of a glass globe 
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oatiiASitrfitee t^iryi^siBalltiii lounges an pasted so as to produce 
vaadaui deeigid^ 3%d» is ^ hamm gUjbt (1%. 373). If on a 
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series an jdaoed, fhe «ae ia oommimioatun sririi tiia eon^tot of 
ti[ie machine, and the other vith the ground ; the fignre drawn on the 
glass wiU be seen in the fom of luminoos lines. This ia theiwmiHotM 



Fig. 373, —Luminous globe. Fio, 374.— Luminous square. 


square. Tlie magic pane only differs from the preceding by the 
irregular arrangement of the pieces of metal between which the 
electric spark appears : metallic filings are carelessly thrown on the 
surface of the glass covered with gum ; when the pane is connected 
on one side with the machine, and the other with the ground, sparks 
appear, and trace out irregular and serpentine lines, their positions 
and figures changing every moment. 

In the experiments just described, the discharge takes place 
between two bodies charged with contrary electricities, separated from 
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each other by an insulating medium, such as the air or glass. This 
recomposition of the two electricities is called a disruptive discharge^ 
because it is accompanied by a violent movement of the molecules of 
the insulating body, which is proved by the following experiment : — 
Two communicating tubes, of unequal diameter, the larger closed 
the smaller open at the top, contain a certain quantity of water 
(Fig. 375). In the large tube, two metallic rods, terminated by balls, 
are fixed, one to the base, the other to the upper part, and they com- 
municate respectively with the ground and with the conductor of 
the electrical machine. As soon as the spark appears, the water rises 
quickly in the open tube, then immediately regains its level This 
shock is produced by the violent disturbance of the molecules of the 
air, and not by an expansion due to an elevation of temperature of 
the whole gaseous mass, as was at firet believed by Kinnersley, the 
inventor of the apparatus. Nevertheless, it is still called Kinnersley's 
thermometer. 



Flo. 876.~Kinner8ley's thermometer. Pto, 878. —Electrical mortar. 


The sudden expansion of which we have just spoken led to the 
invention of the electric mortar (Fig. 376), the action of which is 
easily understood ; when the spark passes, the ball is projected to 
some distance. 

For the present, we will confine ourselves to these few experi- 
ments. Those of our readers who possess apparatus may easily 
repeat them. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

LKYDEN JAR. — ELECTRICAL CONDENSERS. 

The experiments of Cuneus and Muschenbroeck ; diflcovery of the Leyden jar— 
Theory of electrical condenaation ; the condenser of iEpinus — Jar with movable 
coatings— Instantaneous and successive discharges — Leichtenberg’s figures— 
Electric batteries — ^The universal discharger — Apparatus for piercing a caid 
and glass— Transport and volatilisation of metals; portrait of Franklin- 
Chemical effects of the discharge ; Voltage pistol — Fulminating pane. 

C UNEUS, a pupil of Muschenbroeck, a celebrated physicist of the 
last century, endeavoured one day to electrify water contained in 
a wide-necked bottle. To effect this, he held the bottle in one hand, 
after having passed a metal rod suspended on the conductor of an 
electrical machine into the liquid. When he imagined that the water 
was sufficiently charged with electricity, he lifted up the iron wire in 
contact with the conductor with one hand, without removing tlio 
other from the bottle, and he immediately felt a violent shock which 
filled him with surprise. Muschenbroeck repeated the experiment of 
Cuneus, but the shock which he received caused him such fear that 
on communicating this fact (which was unknown among electrical 
phenomena at that time) to Reaumur, he told him that no inducement, 
not even the offer of the crown of France, would induce him to receive 
another shock. Other physicists, however, were less timid. AUaman, 
Lemonnier, Winckler, and the Abb^ Nollet, varied the experiment in 
many ways, and science was enriched with a new electrical instru- 
ment — ^the Leyden jar, thus named from the place where the experi- 
ment was first made, in 1746. The following is the way in which 
this apparatus is now constructed : — 

A bottle made of thin glass has its bottom and three-quarters of 
its height covered with a metallic coating, generally of tinfoil ; this is 
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called the outer coating or armature of the jar. The interior coating 
or armature is sometimes a metal lining the inside of the jar. Some- 
times the bottle is filled with a quantity of gold leaves or tinsel ; in 
Muschenbroeck's jar, water was the conducting body. Lastly, a brass 
rod, with a hook at one end, terminated above by a little ball, is 
passed through the cork which closes the neck, and communicates 
with the inner coating of the bottle. 

To charge the Leyden jar it is suspended by its rod to the 
conductor of an electrical machine, care being taken to establish, by 



Fig 377,-*Cuneu»’ exporiiTwnt (the Lcytleii jar). 


means of a metal chain, communication between the ground and the 
outer coating. It can also be held in the hand by the latter, and 
then presented to the conductor of the machine. 

When the bottle is chained with electricity, if the outer and inner 
coatings are connected by a conducting body, a discharge takes place 
accompanied by a spark and explosion. If the apparatus is held in 
one hand and the other is placed near the ball, the discharge will pass 
through the arms and body, and we receive the shock which frightened 
the first operators so much. If several persons hold each other by 
the hand| two and two, the first of the series holding the bottle and 
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presenting the rod to the last one, as soon as contact is made, tlie 
shock will be felt at the same time by all. Nollet showed this ex- 
periment before Louis XV, ; three hundred French guards formed 
the chain and simultaneously received the shock produced by the 
instantaneous discharge of the Leyden jar. 

Before describing the many curious experiments which may be 
made with this apparatus, we will endeavour to give the theoretical 
explanation of the double phenomena of the charge and discharge ( f 
the Leyden jar. We may first observe that 
the apparatus must be composed of two 
conducting bodies, the exterior and interior 
metallic coatings, and of an insulating 
body, which separates them — the glass 
bottle. When the hook is suspended on 
the electrified conductor of a machine, the 
electricity of the latter passes to the surface 
of the inner coating, which is thus charged 
with, say, positive electricity. This elec- 
tricity decomposes the neutral electricity of 
the outer coating by induction, attracts the 
negative electricity to the surface of the 
glass, and repels the positive electricity to 
the ground, through the medium of the 
body of the operator or through the metal- 
lic chain. Thus two charges of contrary 
electricities are brought together, which 
the interposition of the insulating glass 
prevents from combining. If the union 
of these two electricities is desired, we 
unite them by any conductor whatsoever, and their combination is 
accompanied by explosion and a spark. Hitherto it has not appeared 
necessary to adopt any other explanation: the preceding rationale 
also accounts for the phenomena of electrical induction, but we shall 
see that it is, in reality, insufficient. 

First, the size of the spark and the violence of the shocks indicate 
in this case an electrical tension of an unusual energy ; the accumula- 
tion of the two electricities in such quantity no longer seems in pro- 
portion to the small dimensions of the conductors which compose the 
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apparatus. The following is a fact which also requires explanation : — 
When a Leyden jar is discharged and it is placed aside for a while, it 
will be found somewhat charged without having been again placed in 
communication with the source of electricity. A second spark will 
appear, but weaker than the first. This is called a secondary discharge. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Leyden jar accumulates a larger 
quantity of electricity than that which can be obtained by the use of 
simple insulated conductors. For this reason it is named, in common 
with all similar apparatus, a condenm. Let us now inquire whence 



Fio. S79.~The condenser of JEpiitus. 


comes this power of accumulation, and what new phenomena inter- 
vene to produce it. The theory of electrical condensation, first 
propounded by iEpinus, will enable us to understand this and the 
cause of the preceding phenomena. 

The condenser invented by this physicist is represented in Fig. 379 ; 
it consists of two insulated metallic plates x, B, mounted opposite each 
other on glass supports, and separated by a glass disc. They move in 
a groove, and can thus be brought as near together as may be desired, 
or, at least, with only the thickness of the insulating disc between 
them. Quadrant electroscopes are fixed on the metallic rods which 
support the two plates. 
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Let us suppcMse that the plates are at firet some distance from each 
other, and let A be put in communication with the electrical machine. 
It becomes charged with positive electricity, the tension ending by 
being equal to that of the source, and its electroscope diverges. 
Moreover, this tension is nearly equally distributed over the two sides 
of the plate a (Fig. 379). Let us now approximate the plates a and b ; 
the latter will be charged by induction with negative electricity on 
the side facing the glass disc, and positive electricity on the other 
side, and its electroscope will also diverge ; but if the communication 
of A with the electrical machine is discontinued, the attraction of 
the negative electricity of B for the positive electricity of a goes on 
increasing on the anterior side of the plate, and the electroscope of a 



will again fall to zero. If B is now put in communication with the 
ground, the positive fluid escapes, a fresh decomposition is made, and 
the negative electricity is accumulated on the anterior side of this 
plate, in greater quantity than before ; and by reaction, the tension on 
the plate a has become stronger on the anterior side to the detriment 
of the posterior face, which returns to its normal condition. Again, 
when the communication of A is re-established with the electrical 
machine, a fresh quantity of positive electricity passes to A, and the 
condensation will still increase (Fig. 380). The same series of opera- 
tions continued from time to time will produce a maximum conden- 
sation on one or other of the plates. It will be now easily seen that 
the condenser of ^pinus and the Leyden jar only differ in form, and 
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that the phenomena which can be observed in the one take place in 
the same manner in the other. Let us inquire next what part the 
glass disc plays in the experiment. Both theory aud experiments 
prove that a layer of any other insulating substance, for instance a 
layer of air interposed between the conductors, gives rise to the same 
phenomena ; but as the air presents a more feeble resistance than the 
glass to the opposite tensions of the contrary electricities accumulated 
on the sides opposite the conductors, only a feeble condensation would 
be obtained. Hence the necessity of interposing a more resisting 
body, like glass or resin. 

Moreover, according to the numerous experiments of Faraday 
and Matteucci, it has been proved that the 
two charges, positive and negative, are not only 
accumulated on the surfaces in contact with 
the glass and with the coatings of the con- 
densers, but that the electricities actually pene- 
trate the glass so a certain depth. This fact 
has been proved by means of a Leyden jar, 
with movable coatings formed of three parts, 
as represented in Fig. 381. After charging 
the whole jar, it is placed on an insulator, the 
inner coating is raised by means of a glass hook, 
then the glass jar, and it will be noticed that 
there is very little electricity on the coatings, 
whilst the jar itself is strongly electrified. More- 
over, after having discharged the two coatings, if 

Pio 381. -^lioydeu jar with * o O » 

movable coatinga. they are again replaced the jar produces a spark 
as bright as if the partial discharges had not taken place. The 
penetration of the electricity to a certain depth into the insulating 
body of the condensers explains, in a satisfactory manner, the 
secondary discharges of the Leyden jar ; it shows, moreover, that the 
metallic coatings also perform the part of placing the different parts 
of the glass in easy communication, and in virtue of their conducti- 
bility, the discharge is made instantaneously, and with its whole force. 

We will now describe some curious experiments which may be 
easily made with this condenser. 

The discharge of the Leyden jar can be made instantaneously or 
gradually, without the danger of any shock to the operator. 
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The instantaneous discharge is made by means of a discharger : 
this consists of two metallic I'ods, turning on a common joint, and 
furnished with glass handles (Fig. 382). The handles are taken 
in the hands, and the two metal balls which are at the ends of the 
rods are placed, one near the ball of the inner coating, and the other 
touching the outer coating of the Leyden jar ; the discharge is made 
through the branches of the discharger. Successive discharges are 
sometimes made with the bell Leyden jar, shown in Fig. 383. 
The insulated pendulum which surmounts a bell fixed on a metallic 
sluid, and communicating with the exterior coating, is successively 



Fio. 382,— InsUiitaneouii dwclmrge of a Loydon jnr l»y nicaua of tlie 

attmcted and then repelled by the electricity of the interior coating, 
afterwards to undergo the same actions from the other bell. At 
each contact, the ball takes away a part of its electricity, alter- 
nately from the one and from the other of the two coatings. The jar 
is thus gradually discharged. Sometimes the ball of the pendulum 
is made in the form of a spider, with legs made of pieces of silk. 

Experiments with the sparkling jar (Fig. 384) prove that, in the 
instantaneous discharge, the electricity comes from all parts of the 
glass to converge towards the point where the reunion of the accumu- 
lated electricities on the two coatings takes place. The exterior coat- 
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ing is formed, as in the magic square, of fragments of metal filings, or 
tinsel, fixed on a layer of gum ; and a band of metal which comes out at 
a little distance from the outer coating is fixed to the interior coating. 
When the jar is sufficiently charged, lines of fire will be seen to wind 
about its surface, starting from the point where the disclmrge b^ns 
(Fig. 384). We have just seen that the Leyden jar is charged with 
contraiy electricities on the two sides of the costings; a Gfennan 
physicist, Leichtenberg, devised a veiy interesting esfennuMat to 
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prove this. He took a cake of resin, similar to that of the electro- 
phonis, then charged a Leyden jar, and traced on the cake with the 
ball some figure, the letter G for example ; he then replaced the jar, 
and taking hold of it again, this time by the hook, he traced another 
design on the cake with the lower edge of the jar. He next pro- 
jected a cloud on the surface of the cake by means of bellows filled 
with a powder formed of minium and sulphur; the minium was 
seen to place itself on the parts touched by the ball, — that is to 
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say, negatively electrified, whilst the sulphur attached itself to the 
parts charged with positive electricity. Figs. 385, 386, and 387 are 
fac-suniles of Leichtenberg’s figures, which M. Saint Edme, Demon* 
strator of the Physical Lectures at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, has kindly prepared for this work. The two drawings, 
positive and negative, obtained by the contact of the resin with the 



Pio. 886.— Leichtenbcrg's figures. Distribution of the two kind* of electricity. 


two coatings, are distinguished not only by the colour of the powders 
which cover them, but also by the form of the singular ramifications 
which the contrary electricities have traced on the resin. 

To obtain stronger efiects we must increase the size of the 
Leyden jar. 
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The glass jar, with a large aperture, which allows tiufoil similar 
to the outer coating to be pasted within it, is called an tkctrical jo/r 
Several jars placed together, as sho^vn in Fig. 388, form a batteiy 
All the interior coatings are then connected together by means of 
metallic rods, proceeding from the ball of each of them^ and radiating 
towards the largest ball of the centre jar ; the latter ball is put xji 
communication with the conductor of the electrical machine, when 
the battery is to be chaiged. The outer coatings m 
togAtberly contact with the tinfdl, with wWei :|r the 
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l)ox is covered, and wliich communicates with the ground by a 
metallic chain. 

The electric charge which these powerful condensers accumulate 
on their coatings is very considerable, and some time is required to 
furnish them, by ordinary machines, with the electricity they are 
capable of condensing. The operation can be made more rapid by 
dividing one battery into several batteries, each inclosing two or 
three jars, and causing them to communicate, two and two, by rods 
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uaitu^; the iutenor coatiogs. The dischaiges of electrical batteries 
obviously become more dangerous as the jars increase in surface and 
number. A battery of six elmnents of medium size would give vary 
streoig shocks, sufficient indeed to kUl subh animals as tabbtts and 
dog^ Ptecaotions must be taken whaa they are disohaiged ; for this 
putpose the. dhcAatyer (^. S89) is used, as weU as for 

wnlmpau otkar expenraents. SSils appluattis is larined .«d t«« .brass 
ro^ Iks one s^' by 4rii|g>:io 

attacks^ 'aiid-ilf1iM.b^ef'l^ i^knobv. fWro^' 
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supports, and are movable on a joint. The knobs are directed towards 
a stand, on which the body through which the discharge is to be 
paased is placed. One of the chains connnunicates with the ground, 
and the other with an ordinary discharger, by which the central 
knob of the electrical battery can be touched without danger. 

We will conclude this chapter with the description of some ex- 
periments which show the difll’erent mechanical and physical effects ot 
electricity accumulated in condensers. 

Y y 
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In the experiments of the electric morter and Ennersl^’s ther- 
mometer, we have already seen the mechanical effects which the 
disruptive discharge can produce. The violent displacement of the 
molecules of the body interposed between the two coadaotora is 
rendered still more manifest in the apparatus for perforating a card, 
or a sheet of glass. 

A card is placed between two points with metallic conductors 
separated by a glass rod (Fig. 390). A charged Leyden jar is then 
held in the hand, having its exterior coating in communication with 
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one of the conductors by a metallic chain ; the knob of the inner 
coating is now brought near the other conductor. The discharge takes 
place through the card, which is found to be pierced with a hole be- 
tween the two points. We do not know why the hole is nearer the 
negative point than the positive, in the open air, whilst this is not the 
case when the experiment is made in vacuo ; but such is the case. 

A piece of glass of 1 or 2 millimetres in thickness can be pierced 
in the same manner, by placing it horizontally between the two 
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points (Fig. 391) ; care must lie taken, however, to cover each of the 
metallic points ivith oil, to prevent the electricity from being diffused 
over the surface of the glass. After the dischaige, a small round hole 
is found in the glass ; and the glass in its path has been pulverized 
by the passage of the electricity. In order to make tliis experiment 
succeed it is necessary to use a powerful battery, but even when the 
discharge is not strong enough to pierce the glass it is found to be 
altered and rough at the point where the spark appeared. 
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The calorific effects of the electrical discharge are not less 
interesting than the mechanical effects. If the two balls of the 
universal discharger are united by a very fine metallic wire, of 
silver for example, the wire becomes incandescent, and it is 
melted and vaporized if the electrical charge is suflBiciently strong. 
With the powerful batteries of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers, iron wires several yards in length can be melted. Wires 
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of the seme diameter mid the aame hai^k didIGBtsnt 

deetcM charges to nmlt thm ; iioft, M 
easily than gold, silver, and mpp IjA ipjeiised 

more readily if the discharge takes |3i^ |h i (jl smls 

tnva<m If a gUded silk thread » ptewtf 

ufliveraal disciiaiger, the discharge malts the gold iibiitgWi 
intact ; and the particles of the volatilised metal cm be oetheM m 
a white card, on which the thread may be placed before the wcpmi- 
ment, A blackish spot will be seen on the card, formed of very fine 
volatilized powder of gold. By working with different metals, spots 
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ot various colours can be obtained, and, if the metals used are 
oxidizable at very high temperatures, the markings obtained are 
formed of metallic oxides, reduced to impalpable powder. In the 
last century, Van Marum made some very beautiful experiments on 
the transport of metals by the electrical discharge. Fusinieri, having 
passed a discharge between two balls, one of gold and the other of 
silver, observed that the first was silvered and the second gilded 
round the points between which the spark appeared. It is probable 
that the phenomena of which we have just spoken are complex, 
and are due, at the same time, to the rise of the temperature 
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loyett of tin Kte posted os Ooeh tide of tiie aheet, tihiti} is also 
eovered above with gold leaf, asd below with a piece of vdUte silk. 
After having pressed dotm on the gold leaf the parte of the paper 
which ue above and below the portrait, the whole is placed in a 
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press (Fig. tS93), the screws tightened to render the contact perfect^ 
and the press is itself placed on the stand of the universal discharger. 
When the balls of the discharger are in contact with the tin bands 
which extend laterally beyond the press, the discharge is passed 
through it, and the volatilized gold leaf produces a blackish impres- 
sion on the silk, which reproduces all the cuttings, and the drawing 
is thus, so to speak, printed by electricity. 
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The fusion of metallic vires is a certain proof of the rise of 
temperature which accompanies electrical discharges, when they take 
place through a conductor. Disruptive discharges, that is to say, 
those made through an insulator like air, with the production of a 
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sp&rk, bIso give rise to calorific effects, oltbougb on receiving the 
spark with the finger no heat is felt. CombustiWe mateiMl^ such as 
gunpowder and ether, ate ignited hy s^i^ittg a throng them. 

This experiment was formerly ia th® twms® >- A 
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person mounted on an insulating stool, with one hand touched 
the conductor of an electrical machine, while with the other he pre- 
sented the point of a sword at a short distance from a saucer full of 
ether held by another person. The liquid ignited immediately on 
the psssg" of the spark. "Watson succeeded in setting fire to ether 
by means of a spark issuing from a piece of ice. 
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The electrical spark also produces chemical effects of great interest 
If it is passed through a mixture of explosive gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, for example, the explosion is instantaneous. On this fact 
is based the construction, of Volta’s pistol. Figs. 

394 and 395 represent a section and exterior view 
of this little apparatus; it consists of a metal 
sphero-cylindrical vessel, closed with a stopper and 
filled with a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen ; a 
brass rod terminated by two knobs crosses the 
lower part of the cylinder, from which it is insu- 
lated by a glass tube. The apparatus being in 
communication with the ground, the exterior knob 
of the conductor of an electrical machine is brought 
near; the combination of the two gases then takes place with 
explosion, and the stopper is forcibly ejected to a distance. 



Pio. 394. —Volte'll pistol. 
Interior view. 



Fic. 396,— IxiOosion of Volte's pistol 


The electrical spark produces a number of chemical reactionSi 
among which we may mention the formation of nitric acid from 
oxygen and nitrogen^ and the decomposition of water and of 
ammonia. 
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We have already alluded to the effects of the discharge -when it 
passes through the organs of man and animals. The shocks ai-e 
much stronger, and they affect a larger portion of the body, when 
they proceed from more powerful charges; and we have said tlrat 
it is dangerous to receive the charge of a battery formed of even a 
small number of Leyden jars. By means <rf lire condenser known 
as the ftdminatiTig pam, an experiment can be made in which the 
shock which the discharge produces has a singular and amusing effect. 



l<'ju. -FulminEtu g imne. 


The fulminating pane is nothing more than a rectangular plate of 
glass, each side of which is covered with tinfoil : one of the coatings 
is insulated, and the other communicates by a small plate with a 
wooden frame, thence, by a metallic chain, with the ground. The 
other leaf communicates with a source of electricity, and the con- 
denser is thus charged ; if, now, a person wishes to pick up a piece of 
money placed on the upper leaf, he receives a shock which contracts 
his fingers, and prevents him from taking hold of it. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

TBS PIU OR BATTBRY.-oKLBOTSIGnnr DEVELOPED BY OISinOAL 

' ' ' ' ^ "ie ^ ' , 

ExpeHmeatft of Q4f«ni and ^tooyeHoa di Voita; oood«ii«l% 

Dewriptioii of tine apiight devela|^ % iodoiiiH^ 

Theof|r of the IHle ; dactro-motive lozce ; yohaic of high 

and low tenBion<<>-C(mronne de tasses ; Wollaston^s |^le ^ hdieal {ale-^^-^Ckmatant* 
eutront piles ; Baniell, Buusen, and Groye dements—'l^jsieall chemical, and 
physiological etects of the pile->‘Sxperiment8 with dead and living animals. 

I N the experiments hitherto described, the electricity has been 
developed on the surface of the bodies by mechanical means ; 
such as friction, pressure, and cleavage These were indeed the only 
methods of generating electricity that were known at the end of the 
last century, when a fortunate occurrence suddenly revealed to phy- 
sicists a new method of producing the mysterious agent, and brought 
to light a series of discoveries of the greatest interest, not so much 
perhaps in reference to pure science as to practical applications. Two 
great names are connected with the origin of the discovery which 
added so much to the science of electricity — Galvani and Volta. 

Galvani, a learned doctor and Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, was one evening, in the year 1780, very busy in 
liis laboratory with some friends, making experiments relative to the 
nervous fluid of animals. At a short distance from an electrical 
ma(*<hine used in the experiments there were, by accident, some 
freshly skinned frogs destined for bi*oth, and one of Galvani's 
assistants inadvertently brought the point of a scalpel near the 
internal crural nerves of one of these animals ; immediately all the 
muscles of the limbs appeared to be agitated with strong convulsions. 
Galvani's wife was present : she vras struck with the novelty of the 
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phenomenon, and she thought that it concurred with the passing of a 
spark.” ^ She at once told her husband, who hastened to prove this 
curious fact, and discovered that the muscular contractions of the frog 
did indeed take place whenever a spark was made to pass, whilst they 
ceased if the machine was not in action. 

To the Bolognese doctor this observation was the starting-point of 
numerous experiments, by which he sought to prove the identity of 
the nervous fluid of animals with electricity. In 1786 he was still 
continuing this research ; and wishii^ one day to see if the influence 
of atmospheric electricity on the muscles of frogs would be the same 
as that of the electricity produced by machines, he hung a certain 
number of skinned frogs to the balcony of a terrace of his house. The 

lower limbs of. ^se aoimals 
weie tbo inm of 

the .t)f & 

ntffifet 'pained 

ibrves. 

Qelyam sntioiBe 

that whcmevertihe flsettonohed 
the balcony the limbs of the 
frogs were contracted by sharp 
convuMons, although at that 
time there was no trace of 
a thunder-storm, and conse- 
quently no electrical influence 
in the atmosphere. These 
facts suggested to Galvani 

Fia 8P7.— Contraction of the ittH8cl6« of A 

RcpetiUon of Galvuni'a experiment. ezlSWJU 

a kind of electricity peculiar 
to animalSi inherent in their organization ; and that “ the principal 
reservoirs of this animal electricity are the muscles, each fibre of 
which must be considered as having two surfaces, and as possessing 
by this means the two electricities, positive and negative.'^ Hence, 
he associated the muscular contractions observed in frogs and other 
animals with the shocks given by the discharge of the Leyden jar. 

Alexander Volta, then Professor at Pavia, repeated Oalvani’s 
experiments, but without adopting his explanations. According to 
* P. Sue, ** Hiatoire du Qalvanisme.'^ 
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him, the electricity developed is of the same nature as that produced 
by ordinary electrical apparatus : it is the contact of heterogeneous 
metals vhich gives rise to the production of electricity, one metal 
being charged with positive electricity and the other with negative 
electricity, which combine in passing through the conducting medium 
of the muscles and nervea 

A discussion was carried on between these two celebrated phy- 
sicists, a controversy honourable to both and particularly profitable to 
science, which by this means was enriched by a number of new fiusts. 
The invention of the wonderful apparatus which received the name of 
the Voltaic pile, at last secured the adoption of the theory of the 
Pavian professor; although Galvani’s hypothesis on the existence of 
animal eleetHoity has riince bemi partly established, and Volta's ideas 
• have been greatly modified. T^ia is not the place to give the 
histoiy the eontrovmsy, or the various lesearches which 
Booompmiied and fdOowed it: we mnrt nther confine oaraelves to 
the deaorifthm of the pincipal pbmtomena ududh idatalh this bnmch 
of eleetricily, and to an aoeomri of the explanail^ which 

ate now accepted. ' 

We have seen that Volta thor^ht that the putting in contact of 
two different metals was sufficient to produce electricity ; and for the 
purpose of studying the circumstances of this production he invented 
an electroscope more sensitive than the gold-leaf electroscope, which 
consists of the ordinary gold- leaf electroscope with the conducting rod 
surmounted by a condensing plate (Fig. 398). Taking a plate formed 
of two pieces of copper and zinc soldered togeiher, he placed the 
copper in contact with one of the condensing plates, whilst, with the 
finger, the other plate was put in communication with the ground ; as 
soon as the communications were broken, the gold leaves diverged, 
and he found the lower plate to be chaiged with negative electricity. 
Volta concluded from this experiment that the simple contact of the , 
two metals was sufficient to devdop negative electricity on the 
copper, the presence of which was shown by the electrometer; and 
positive dectricity on the zinc, which escaped into the ground through 
the body of the observer. He was confirmed in this idea by the fact^ 
that after many attempts, at first unsuccessful, he proved the presence 
of positive electricity in the zinc on touching tire plate of the 
apparatus with that metal. Indeed, he deceived himself; for to 
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obtain this result, he was obliged to interpose between the zinc 
and the copper plate a piece of cloth soaked in acidulated water. 
In these various observations Volta did not take into account the 
contact of the fingers, always more or less damp, with the zinc, a 
very oxidizable metal; nor in the second experiment, the influence 
of the acidulated water on the same metal. However this may be, 
he admitted that the contact of two dissimilar metals, and of any 
two heterogeneous bodies in general, gives rise to the development of 
a force whihh he called deetro-motive force^ because it is opposed to 
the combination of the opposite electricities produced on each of these 
bodies by the contact of their surfaces Although these theoretical 
view^s are now known to be inexact, the fact which they were adduced 
to explain was real ; and this suggested to the illustrious physicist the 

construction of an apparatus which 
has been justly considered as the 
chief discovery of physical science 
in modern times — we allude to the 
pile which bears his name, the 
Voltaic pile or battery, invented 
in 1800 . 

The construction of this appara- 
tus is as simple as it is wonderful. 

Two suj^erposed discs, one of 
copper and the other of zinc, form 
wdiat Volta called an ehctro-motive 
cowple; a certain number of these 
couples are placeA one on the other, 
in such a manner that the two 
metals are always placed in the same order, the copper at the bottom 
and the zinc at the top ; moreover, each pair of couples is separated by 
a disc of cloth soaked in acidulated w^ater. The entire number of these 
couples, forming a cylindrical column or pile, is supported between 
three glass columns, and rests on an insulating glass disc fixed to a 
wooden stand. Such is the pile as constructed by Volta and as it is 
constructed at the present day, with the exception of a modification 
which will be spoken of presently. The following are some of its 
properties : — From end to end of the cylindrical column, each couple 
is charged with electricity — positive electricity on the zinc, and nega- 
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tive oa the coppeis— of which we may assure ourselves by the aid 
of a condensing electrometer. But the electrical tension varies 
according to the distance of each couple from the extremities of 
the pile: at the centre this tension is nil; thence the negative 
tension increases to the lower couple, and the positive tension 
increases equally to the top couple. The greater the number of 
elements or couples, the greater the tension of the electricity at the 
extremities of the pile. 

In the pile constructed by Volta, and arranged as we have de- 
scribed, a copper disc forms the lower extremity, whilst the upper is 
terminated by a zinc disc. These two discs are omitted in the pile- 
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columns as constructed in the present day, for the following reason : — 
Volta believed that the real electro-motive couple was the assemblage 
of the two metals, zinc and copper, in contact, and that the disc of 
damp cloth served simply as a conductor. It has since been proved 
that the electro-motive force is produced at the contact surface of the 
damp cloth and the zinc, under the influence of the chemical combi- 
nation of the metal and the acid ; the true couple is therefore formed 
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of the zinc and copper, separated by the liquid with which the cloth 
is soaked. Therefore the copper disc of the lower extremity, and 
the zinc of the upper extremity, are useless, and axe accordingly 
omitted. After the omission, the electrical tensions remain distri- 
buted as before,— that is to say, the tension is negative on the lower 
zinc and positive on the upper copper ; whence the names mgoitmt 
pole and positive pole which have been given to the two extremities 
of the pile. 

If the two poles of the pile, thus constructed and charged, are put 
. into communication by me^is of a conducting the two contrary 
electricities combine, and at the moment of conta^ A dic^aige 
place. For instance, on touching the positive idllt one 
and the negative pole with the othmr, a shook Is that 

given by the Leyden jar; then if contact is peculiar 

sensation of heat and trembling is felt If the poles united 
by two metallic wires, soldered one to the copper end, and the other 
to the zinc end, a spark is produced at the mom^t when the wires 
touch each other ; but after this partial discharge, the pile immediately 
re-chaiges itself, and the same phenomena can be reproduced for a 
length of time. It is this property of furnishing dectricity in a 
continuous manner which characterizes this valuable instrument, and 
gives rise to the various effects which we shall presently describe. 

Since the time of Volta the pile has been modified, end it is now 
constructed under various forms, the most important of which we 
shall explain ; but as all these instruments are founded on the same 
principle, viz. that of the production of electricity by chemical action, 
it is necessary to show by experiment the truth of this principle, as 
we now proceed to do. 

If we plunge a copper plate into a glass vessel containing nitric 
acid dilated with water (Fig. 400), and place the plate in communica- 
tion with the lower plate of the condensing electrometer, whilst the 
liquid, as well as the upper plate, communicate with the ground, we 
observe, as soon as the two plates are separated, that the gold leaves 
diveige, and the apparatus is chaiged with negative electricity. If 
the order of the communications is changed, and we connect the acid 
by means of a metallic wire with the lower plate of the condenser, 
while the other plate and the sheet of copper communicate with the 
ground, the apparatus will be charged with positive electricity. If, in 
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place of the copper, a metal is sabstitnted which nitric acid does not 
attack, platinum for instance, no dectricity will be disengaged. 

Similar results are obtained, that is to say, a more or less energetic 
disengagement of electricity results, if we excite chemical action 
between two bodies. Two solutions, one alkaline and the other acid ; 
or, again, two salts, one acid and the other neutral or alkaline, 
brought into contact, produce electricity, which is positive on the 
body playing the part of acid, and negative im that which plays 
the part of base. 

Such is the piineiple of the theory actually adopted to explain the 
^ets ci the vditme pile: and this accounts for ^ results obtained 
by the illustrious j^^idsi^ and for tlw experiments by which he tried 
to dem^dimte that a aii^le contact of two teteiogeseoQS bodiaeenfibec 
to geneiate the electro UMnave force. When the copper and riao plates 
were caused to touch one of the plates of toe condensii^ electrometnr, 
he did not observe that the cause of the disragegement of dec* 
tiiciiy was the chemical action which exerted itself between the 
oxidizable zinc and the moist hand. 

The electrical development, wbioh 
the divergence of the gold leaves 
afterwards proves, must be -attri* 
bitted to the oxidation of the metal, 
not to its contact with the copper 
which plays the part of a simple 
conductor. Therefore the real vol- 
taic couple is not, as we have 
already said, the association of the 
two zinc and copper discs, but 
rather the zinc, an attackable metal, 
and the layer of acid with which the «»-®»wei«2^ji«-rfoped i., 
cloth disc is soaked. The copper is 

simply a conductor, on which the developed positive electricit}' in 
the acid accumulates, whilst the zinc collects the negative electricity. 
Volta perfectly proved, and this fact is independent of his hypothesis, 
that the tension of each kind of electricity in the pile-column in- 
creases as the two poles are approached. When these poles are put 
in communication by two metallic wires, that is to say, conductors, 
the phenomena of tension disappear, and the pile is discharged ; but 
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in proportion as the recombination of the tiro 
the productive cause, vrhicli is the ehemioal action of the auiphurie 
add on the dno> continues to act, and the pile thus becomes a 
constant source of electricityi so that it is possible to assim i l a te this 
action to an incessant flowing of the two kinds of electricity, negfdive 
electricity towaids the positive pole, and positive electricity towards 
the negative pole, through the interpolar wire. These two currents 
evidently pass in contrary directions through the couples themselves. 

It is usual to give a direction to this double current, considering 
only the movement of tlie positive electricity. This is called the 
cwnni of the pile, the direction being, as we have just seen — and it is 
important to remember this — from the negative to the positive pole 
in the interior of the pile, and from the positive to the negative pole 
in the portion of the circuit formed by the connecting wires, which 
are sometimes called rheophores, or carriers of the current. 

We will now speak of the difference in the phenomena of electri- 
city, as we have studied them in the electrical machine and Leyden 
jar, and those shown by the voltaic pile. In the first apparatus, the 
electricity developed remains at rest on the surface of the conduc- 
tois, which has given it the name of staiie electricity. On the other 
liand, the electricity which is constantly produced in a pile and passes 
thi'ough the conductors, is electricity in motion, whence the name 
dynamic electricity. Nevertheless, if we analyse more closely these 
two classes of phenomena, we should see that it would be better to 
characterize them in a different manner. When by the help of a 
conductor we unite the contrary electricities 'which have accumulated 
on the two coatings, interior and exterior, of a Leyden jar, there 
is also, as in the pile, an electric current; but this current lasts 
but a moment) because the cause which developed the electricity 
no longer exists. In the pile, the renewing of the electricity takes 
place in proportion to the recomposition, and the current is con- 
tinuous. Moreover, the phenomena produced under these two 
conditions have a very great analogy, and the differences which they 
present result mainly because, in the first case, the electricities which 
combine with each other are at veiy high tension, while, in the 
second case, they gain in continuousness what they lose in intensity. 

It is now considered preferable to substitute for the names which 
we have just mentioned, those of eUciricity of high tension, which is 
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that of tile ordinary electrical machine, and tltetrieUy of bw Untion 
which u the electricity of the pila 

Volta’s pile has received various forms, devised with a view of 
rendering it more convenient, and more especially to increase its 
energy. In the original column pile, the energy is diminished by 
the escape of the liquid which the weight of the superposed elements 
causes to ooze to the outside ; this produces secondary outer cunents 
at the expense of the principal current. In the various forms of 
battery we are about to describe, the principle is precisely the same 
as that of the voltaic pile. 

The trough pile invented by Cniikshank is formed of plates of 
zinc and copper soldered together, and arranged parallel to each other 
in a wooden box or trough. The elements, insulated by mastic or 
resin, are separated into compartments, which are filled with acidu- 
lattjd water when the pile is about to be used. By this arrangement 
secondary currents are no longer produced. 



Fia. 401.— Crown or cup pile. 


Imagine a series of cups or glasses filled with acidulated water, 
and arched plates formed, in one case of copper, and in the other of 
zinc, the extremities of which are inserted in the liquid of two con- 
secutive glasses, so that, in each of these, there are two plates, one of 
copper, and the other of zinc. On uniting by two metallic wires or 
rheophores the copper and zinc plates of tlie extreme vessels, we have 
the cup pile invented by Volta, which is also called the cronm pile, 
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becaufie the elements are generally Mrhaged in • i^e, as diown 
in Fig. 401. Wollaston demsed the feUoviiig amngesiimt xm- 
angnlar*sheet of copper is carved k aa^ a la^k^ A to 
' aritWii it a who plate, ftom ■ 

'by pieees of w<wd. A band of ooj^fif'ia 
the zinc, and bfflit on both sides at 
copper plate of the next element; lastfy, idl 
to a cross-piece of wood, which can be raised cir toww^ «| »ai, 
together with all the elements. Vessels filled witJh aelit^lted water 
arc placed under each element; by lowering the etoss-pieee the 
can be worked (Fig. 402). The advantage of Wollaston’s pik besides 
the facility for working it, is the great extent of zinc surface in 
contact with the acid. 



Fio, 403.— Wollaaton's pile. 


We may meiitioa also the piles of Muucke, and of Oersted, and 
the spiral pile which was invented by Hare ; the latter has great 
surface with small bulk. It is formed of two long wide bands of 
copper and zinc, which are both wound round a wooden cylinder ; but 
the two consecutive spirals of the two metals are insulated by rods of 
wood or pieces of cloth. When the pile is about to be used, the whole 
is immersed in a pail full of acidulated water. 

In the piles just described the electrical current is variable ; at the 
commencement of the action its intensity is as great as possible ; but 
different causes tend to progressively diminish the energy. Under 
the influence of the current, water partially decomposes ; the hydrogen. 
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oTOAif iw oompoaent gases, is disengaged on tiie sine as well as on 
^ foms on tlie sui&ee of the metal a gaseous stiatuin, 

yfialk the eh6mk|d «<^ionw Paitial cstteats ase also 

^;ihaa disnngi^^ 

Mid 

^ with 

sxdfAmiie wddi ptodwdn^ a salt, salivate of aiiie. It i» euideni tlwt tlm 
liqnld is mon and more impoveiished as legaids floi4 Eadeavoios 
have bam made to rend<n the currents of the }ules ccmstant, by 
modifying the eoimtruction of the electro-motive couples. Hence &e 
constant current piles, which are distinguished from variable current 
piles principally by the placing of each element of the couple in 
contact with a particular liquid, to prevent the formation of hetero- 
geneous deposits on each of them. 
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The batteries most employed are those of Daniell, Bunsen, and 
Grove. The electro-motive couple of Daniell’s pile is represented 
in Fig. 404. It consists of two vessels, the outer one of glass or 
earthenware, and the other, placed within the first, of porous earth. 
Between the two vessels, water acidulated with sulphuric acid is 
poured, and in the porous vessel a solution of sulphate of copper. 

In the first liquid a wide plate of amalgamated zinc, of cylin- 
drical form, is immersed, and in the other a copper cylinder. The 

z z 2 


-a, phybicai^ 

following i» the manner in whfoh 4e ^ two 

gj y^.Ti«».itM« takes place on the copper liflttt /’ '’ 

Water is decomposed ; its oxygen atteafcs tlie MMmA lats» oxiae 
of zinc, which combines with the sulphnrio acid si the 

outer vessel; the zinc acquires a negative e led t ri o teosum. The 
hydrogen of the water, passing through the porous vessel, attacks the 
sulphate of copper, the oxide of which is decomposed; and the w^per 
IS precipitated in the metalUc state on the copper oyUnder, which 
acquires a positive electric tension. Each reaction engenders a current, 
the first from the zinc to the acid, the second from the copper to the 
solution which surrounds it. The electro-motive force of Dauiell’s 
couple is the resultant of these two contrary forces. The final current 
IS not of great strength, but it remains sensibly constant if the pre- 
f'sntion has been taken to place crystals of sulj)hate of copper in the 
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porous vesseL The zinc and copper keep their surfaces fresh without 
any deposit of foreign matters, 

Bunsen’s couple is arranged like Daniell’s, but the copper cylinder 
is replaced by one of gas retort carbon, and the solution of sulphate 
of copper by nitric acid. Bunsen’s couple is preferable to Daniell’s on 
account of the strength of the current, but it is inferior in being less 
constant 


BxtttoBif . mi 

i '' u' ;) ; »' i ' ,. ^ ' 

U pst^f IM' 

tiigt ai^ 4iliitoi k lib df ^ lusul to %ht la 

^t^ymA m imeatrni i plate y^hiAi k oomd in the form of 
m U, Into ihk U ie inserted a porous veasd ocmtaiaiag nitric 
acid and a plate of platiaum. The platinuxn of one celi ia connected 
with the rinc of another, and so on. This battery is one of very 
great power. 

By uniting several similar couples by their couiaary poles, 
Darnell’s, Bunsen’s, and Grove’s batteries are formed, the strength 
being proportional to the number of elements thus united. The 
negative pole in both piles is the zinc of the last element ; and the 
positive pole the last copper in Danieirs pole, or the last platinum 
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plate in Grove’s, or the last carbon in Bunsen’s pile, as shown in 
rig. 406. 

We may now describe some of the more remarkable phenomena 
which give rise to the production of electricity of low tenrion ; that is 
to say, of electricity produced by voltaic piles under the influence of 
chemical action. Heat, Ught, chemical combinations and decomposi- 
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tions, nervous shocks and various physiological effeeta, the 

various phenomena which are manifested by the woiiderifu! i^fiaratos 
with which Volta, sixty-eight years ago, enriched science. 

The calorific effects of piles are much more intense than those 
obtained by the discharge of electrical apparatus at high tension, as 
the following experiments will show : if the circuit of a few couples 
of Wollaston’s battery is closed, by connecting the rheophores with a 
metallic wire of small diameter and a few centimetres in length, the 
wire becomes heated under the influence of the current which passes 
through it, soon it acquires a red heat, then melts, and is volatilwed. 
With a pile of 21 of Wollaston’s elements, platinum wires of 5 milli- 
metres in diameter and 7 centimetres in length can be melted. The 
constant current poles are more powerful still ; with 60 of Bunsen’s 
elements iron or steel wires, a wire, a foot in length and of the size 
of a knitting needle, fuses and burns, sending out brilliant sparks 
in all directions. The size of the elements has more influence on the 
intensity of the lieat efleots than tlie numl)er of coujdes used. 



Fic;. 400.— Pile formed by five Buneen’B olemeuU. 


Davy fused various metals, and observed the curious phenomena 
of coloration which proceed from the combination of metals with 
oxygen, when we use a battery possessing large surface. Iron 
burns with a red light ; zinc gives a flame of a bluish white ; gold, 
yellow; silver, white, with a greenish tint on the edges; copper, 
green ; tin, purple ; lead, yellow ; platinum alone melts without being 
oxidized, and falls in drops of dazzling brightness. 

We have seen that different metals do not conduct electricity 
equally well ; those which offer the greatest resistance to the current 
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l>eoam6 treated to ttw gceatest ext^t If wo take two wires of equal 
diam^, tomed <rf different one of which becomes incandes- 
cent, while the other remains dark, the latter is always formed of the 
better conducting metal This fact has been proved by forming a 
metallic chain of links which are alternately silver and platinum, aud 
by attaching the two extremities of the chain to the rheophores of a 
pile ; when the current passes, the platinum begins to redden, becomes 
incandescent, and even melts, whilst the silver remains unchanged. 
The conductibility of the latter metal for electricity is 100, whilst 
that of platinum is only 8. It is for this same reason, that is to say, on 
account of the different resistance offered to the passage of the same 
current, that two wires of the same metal and unequal diameter heat 
unequally ; as the larger offers less resistance, it consequently heats 
less than the smaller. When a metallic wire, raised to a red-heat by 
the voltaic current, is plunged into water, the incandescence ceases, 
which is but natural, since it transfers part of its heat to the liquid, 
but a curious experiment by Davy proves that this phenomena has 
also another cause, having made a metallic wire red-hot by means 
of the voltaic pile, he cooled a portion of it by touching it with a 
piece of ice ; immediately the part not touched was raised to a white 
heat and melted. The reason seems to be that the cooling diminishes 
the resistance of the wire, and thus increases the intensity of the 
current, which then becomes strong enough to melt the portion of the 
wire which the first intensity had only raised to redness, lii the case 
of the wire immersed entirely in water, the incandescence of which 
ceases, the phenomenon is complete; there is cooling by contact 
with the water, diminution of the resistance of the wire and increase 
of the intensity of the current; and the two latter causes produce 
contrary effects. 

Voltaic batteries produce electricity at low tension ; it is therefore 
not astonishing that the reunion of the rheophores of a charged pile 
should not produce a spark, or, at least, only a small one. But if a 
very powerful pile is used, composed of a great number of elements, 
and if instead of closing the circuit by placing the wires in contact a 
small space is left between their extremities, sparks will appear close 
upon each other, which form a continuous light if the two wires are 
terminated by charcoal points. This continuous light is known as the 
voltaic arc. Davy, with a pile of 2,000 couples, each having about 
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Bitty sqiuffie inches of surface, obtained a diawJtag 

in a widanuous maimer in fl»o space belm^ lO^B 

space was at first only half a millimetw; buttlw m$ pn^dnoed 
hecoddsepamtethe(X)alpointstoadisttooeo£ilJ»dS^^ He 

then saw a phenomenon of great beauty* The eledaic light spread 
itself between the two electrodes in the form of an arch, the comity 
being above, and of such intense brightness that the eye oouW scarcely 
endure it. Ttt vdcuo the length of the arc is greater than m air. 
Since the time of Davy, the production of the voltaic arc has been 
rendered more easy, and, thanks to the induction apparatus which w( 
shall describe in a succeeding chapter, it has also been employed 
for lighthouses. The arc develops a heat of extreme intensity, 
metals melt in it like wax in the flame of a lamp. 

The most refractory bodies have been melted and volatilized by 
M. Despretz, at first with a pile of 600 couples, then by using an 
induction apparatus. Oxides of zinc and iron, lime, magnesium and 
aluminium wore reduced to globules ; graphite, volatilized, deposifeci 
a dust oji the electrodes which, when examined with the microscope 
appeared as very small octahedral crystals ; v ith this powder, rubies 
have been j)nlished ; it has therefore been concluded that tlie graphite 
— which, like the diamond, is of jmre caibon — had been crystallized 
under the influence of the intense heat of the arc, and clianged into 
very small diamonds. 

The chenjical effects of the pile present the greatest interest. 
Decomposition of water is one of the most important. To effect 
this the apparatus represented in Fig. 407, called a Voltameter, 
because the quantities of water decomposed in a given time by the 
voltaic curi'ent serve to measure the intensities of these currents, is 
employed. It consists of a glass vessel, the bottom of which is 
covered with mastic and pierced by two platinum wires which unite 
at the extiemities of the rlieophores of the pile; the vessel is filled 
with water, with the addition of a few drops of sulphuric acid, which 
I’enders the liquid a better conductor. Tvo graduated glass tubes 
cover the platinum plates. When the current passes, bubbles of gas 
are seen to be disengaged round the plates and to rise to the top of 
each tube. One of these gases is hydrogen, the other oxygen, and 
the volume of the first is always double that of the second. More- 
over the disengagement of the oxygen always takes place from the 
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flHt* h to Urn xboc^^um of (to inuthre pcdo, whilst 

Ha Mliiogpa i« ifliaohguyMt «( th.« o^tiiro pole, 

By IIm Aid of piK Bny eoiMeedod j» deooinpoBiiig the oxides 

laf the elkalhie metala, poterii to exeaaple, fn»n whudi leealted a new 
metal, potaarinm. A great many other dumieal oomponnids, adds 
and bases, have been resolved into their demmits by the influence of 
the voltaic current, and chemistiy possesses in it a new and powerful 
means of analysis. We may mention as another example of de- 
composition, that of a metallic salt: we shall see presently the 
importance of the applications which the arts have made of this 
mode of electrical motion. 

The salt known in chemistry as sulphate of copper, is a compound 
of two binary combinations : on the one hand, sulphuric acid, and on 



Fiq 407 — DecoiuposiUou of water by the voltaic ^ile. 


the other, protoxide of copper. Sulphur and oxygen lorni sulphuric 
acid ; copper combined with the same gas, oxygen, forms the metallic 
oxide. Let us examine how the separation of these elements can 
be made under the influence of electricity disengaged from the 
rheophores of a pile. 

In a vessel which holds a solution of sulphate of copper, two 
platinum plates attached to the rheophores of the pile are immersed. 
Under the influence of the electric current, bubbles of oxygen are 
seen to be disengaged around the plate which corresponds to tlie 
positive pole — ^this is called the positive electrode — and the copper is 
deposited in a metallic state on the surface of the plate wliich forms 
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the negative electrode tThne iihe i^dt jb»^ 4»0<6^ 
base, separated from the acid, is itself decompos^ and 

cop^: as the sulphuric acid became free, it vras the 

positive electrode. We may satisfy ourselves of ftia by tesSug with 
litmus paper diflferent parts of the solution, and we shall seb that the 
red tint of the test paper is strongest in the vicinity of the positive 
electrode. The phenomena of chemical decomposition by voltaic 
electricity are extremely numerous and complex ; in fact, they would 
require a volume to describe them. We will confine ourselves to the 
indication of a singular fact which always accompanies electrolytic 
action (this is an expression deduced from the word Electrolysis, by 
which Faraday distinguished decomposition by the pile). When the 
electrodes Have been in use some time, if they are taken out of the 
saline solution, plunged into pure water, and put in communication 
with the wires of a galvanometer, it will be remarked with this 
instrument, which will be described shortly, that a current passes 
in a contrary direction to the original current; that is to say, from 
the negative to the positive electrode. It is then said that the 
electrodes are polarised. The secondary current of which we speak 
is only temporary, and is due to the accumulation on the electrodes 
of the deposit produced by electrolysis ; it ceases as soon as these 
deposits are destroyed by the effect of the fresh chemical actions 
engendered under its influence. 

Commotions or nervous shocks, caused by the passage of a current 
from a pile through the organs of men or animals, are greater as the 
pile is formed of a larger number of couples. The effect produced 
depends only on the tension of the pile, a tension which increases 
with the number of the elements, the surface being unable to effect 
a like result. It is dangerous to be exposed to the shock of a powerful 
pile. Gay-Lussac felt for more than a day the violent shock he 
received by touching the two rheophores of a trough pile of 600 
couples. The sensation is perceived with the greatest strength at the 
moment when the circuit is closed. Then the arms and chest are 
shaken, but afterwards only a sort of trembling is felt in the muscles 
of the arms and hands ; when the communication is at last broken, a 
fresh shock is felt, more feeble than the first. Moreover it is neces- 
sary to distinguish two sorts of physiological effects of the pile ; the 
simple muscular contraction, without pain, and a sharp and painful 
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mmoMxm, coxxtraetioa It is nm Temmi tbat the nerves are 

divided into sensitive nerves and motor nerves ; tbe first have the 
function of transmitting the sensations to the nervous centres, the 
brain and the spinal cord; while the motor nerves execute, so to 
speak, the orders which come from the brain itself, and give motion 
to the muscles. These two kinds of nerves, the one motor and the 
other sensory, are inserted by two kinds of root, and are united for a 
certain space ; they are then separated and divided into two branches, 
one carrying sensibility to the organs, the other giving them move- 
ment. Now, if the circuit is closed after having placed one of the 
rheophores on the comhion fibres of the two orders of nerves, there is 
both contraction and painful sensation in the animal subjected to 
the experiment. But there is only contraction if the ramifications 
of the motor nerves are touched, and only pain if the ramifications 
of the sensory nerves are first touched by the wire. 

The physiological effects of the pile have been the object of 
numerous and very interesting experiments, both on living and dead 
animals. Galvani and his kinsman, Aldini, professor at Bologna, had 
the honour of commencing this fruitful study of the influence of 
electricity on animals. They showed that the passage of the current 
produces in the muscles of dead animals contractions frightfully like 
the movements which they have during life. Aldini’s experiments 
on the bodies of two criminals beheaded at Bologna, in 1802, are 
particularly celebrated ; those also of Dr. Andrew Ure on the body 
of a criminal an hour after he was taken from the gibbet. One of 
the nerves of the eyebrow was put into connection with one of the 
wires of the pile ; the heel with another pole ; when the face of the 
criminal contracted in such a hideous manner that one of the assistants 
fainted. No expression can describe the horror of the observers in 
the terrible scene which followed this experiment. 

The action of the pile on living beings is not less curious ; and 
its effects interest us more, since we have discovered its good 
influence in the curing of certain illnesses, principally nervous 
affections. The action of the voltaic current on the organs of 
the senses produces precisely the sensations belonging to each of 
them. By exciting the optic nerves, the sensation of light is pro- 
duced, and that«of sound if the nerves of the ear are touched. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ELECTEO-MAGNBTISM. 

Action of a current on the magnetic needle ; Oersted and Ampere — Sohweigger’s 
multiplier ; construction and use of the galvanometer — ^Action of magnets on 
currents— Action of currents on currents— Influence of the terrestrial magnetic 
force— Ampke’s discoveries ; solenoids ; the electrical helix ; theory of mag- 
nets— Magnetism of soft iron or steel discovered by Arago ; magnetization by 
means of helices — The electro-magnet ; its magnetic power ; its effects, 

T wenty yeaxs after the discovery of the voltaic pile a new fact 
of great importance was brought to light by Oersted, a Swedish 
physicist, professor in the University of Copenhagen : he discovered 
that the electric current acts on the magnetic needle. For some time 
the existence of a relation between magnetic and electrical phenomena 
had been suspected : the perturbations undergone by the compass on 
board vessels struck by lightning had been noticed ; as also on those 
whose masts had presented the electrical phenomenon known as the 
fire of Saint Elmo; it was known that the discharges of electric 
batteries agitated a magnetic needle placed in their vicinity. But 
these facts afforded but vague ideas as to the actual correlation. 
In 1820, the year in which Oersted made his discovery. Ampere 
studied and propounded the laws of this action, and showed, moreover, 
that the currents themselves act on other currents. 

Lastly, Arago discovered the magnetism of soft iron and that of 
steel under the influence of the current of the voltaic pile. These 
experiments were the starting-points of a multitude of new ones, 
wliich in a short time changed the aspect of this branch of science, 
by demonstrating that magnetism and electricity are varied manifesta- 
tions of the same cause. We shall see hereafter, that the discoveries 
which revealed the real nature of magnetism, and gave so much 
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not tmui IfiM ill iageaiota atid osefol 

lo Oosfei'a expaimexA. Jwa^m a atagneUo 
iieedld m a ^toI« and momlde ia a hotkootal plane ; 

wb I3I0V tliat it 'win tiban place itself in the magnetio meridian, 
iwftlring a constant angle viib the north and south ge(^phioal 
meridian lina If we then place parallel to the needle, and at a 
short distanee above, a metallic wire whose extremities are joined to 
tte rheophores of the pile, we notice that so soon as the current passes, 
the needle is deviated from its position; it leaves the magnetic 
meridian and sets itself across the current. If, instead of placing 
the wire above the magnetic needle, it is placed at the same 
distance below it, the needle is again deviated and sets itself 



Fio. 408 .— Action of an electrical current on tlie magnetic needle. 


across the current. In repeating the same two experiments and 
changing the direction of the voltaic current, — that is, if it first passes 
from south to north, it is now caused to pass from north to south, — 
we observe that the needle is again deviated and sets itself at right 
angles to the current, but in precisely opposite directions to those 
which it assumed under the influence of the direct current. 

Again, if, instead of placing the wire parallel to the needle, it 
is placed perpendicularly to the horizontal plane opposite one or 
the other pole, the needle will be seen to undergo again the same 
deviations, corresponding to the four fresh dispositions which can 
be given to the voltaic current, — ^from top to bottom, bottom to top, 
and opposite either to the southern or northern pole of the needle. 

Such are Oersted’s experiments, and Ampfere succeeded in 
formulating, in a single statement, the law which governs them. 
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He conceived the ingenious idea of personifying the current, by 
figuring it as a person laid along the current^ whose face, in all 
possible positions, is always turned towards the centre of the 
needle. The current, which passes from the positive pole of the 
pile to the negative pole through the wire, is supposed to enter 
by the feet of the person and to come out at his head ; then the 
current is found to have a right and a left, which are those of the 
person himself: therefore, the following is the simple statement 
by which Ampere has connected the various conditions which 
furnish Oersted’s experiment : — 

When an electric current acts on a magnetic needle^ the southern 
fole of the needle — which is always that which is directed towards 
the north — is deviated towards the left of the current 

Thus, if the current passes parallel to the needle, and from 




Pw 409.— Deviation of the eotithern pole Pia. 410.— Deviation to the left of the current 

towanis thn loft, under the iuttuence Lower cumut, 

ot the upper current 

soutli to north, the case is met by that of the two figures, 409 
and 410. In the case of the upper current, the south pole A is 
deviated to a' to the left of the current, — ^that is, towards the west ; 
if the current passes below the needle it is always to a' — ^to the 
left of the cuiTent that the south pole A is deviated, but now 
this pole moves towards the east. If the direction of the current 
is changed, still remaining parallel to the needle, — that is to say, if 
it passes from north to south, — ^the southern pole will be deviated 
towards the east, in the case of the upper current, and to the 
west, in the case of the current placed below the needle. Lastly, 
when the current is vertical, it can be either ascending or descend- 
ing, and placed either opposite the northern or southern pole of 
the magnet. In the case represented in Fig. 411 the southern 
pole is seen to deviate to the east; that is, to the left of the 
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current We will leave the reader to find the direction of the 
needle in the other cases ; a task which has been rendered easy by 
Ampfere*s law. 

The laws which regulate these observations were studied by 
Biot and Savart and by Laplace. Bearing in mind the fact that 
the influence of the current depends on its intensity and, conse- 
quently, on the surface of the couples of 

the pile employed, it diminishes in pro- xj 

portion as the distance from the needle ^ 

increases. It must not be forgotten that 
in the presence of a voltaic current, the 
needle is subjected to two influences at 
the same time, viz. that of the current 
itself, and that of the earth, which acts 
on the needle like a magnet; the devi- 

. . V J r j. Fiq. 411 — Deviation to the loft of tho 

ations ODservecl are, tnereiore, an enect current, vertical current, 
resulting from these two simultaneous 

actions. If, by any means, we can render the direction of a magnetic 
needle independent of the action of the earth — it is then called an 
astatic medle — ^the current deviates the needle to a right angle, what- 
ever may be its intensity. The deviation then indicates only the 
presence of the current, without proving its energj^ 

Let us now see how we can utilize the action of electrical currents 
on the magnetic needle, in the construction of apparatus which serve 
both to prove the presence of small currents, and to measure their 

intensity. We will first describe the 
apparatus called Schweigger's multiplier^ 
from its inventor: — 

It consists of a wooden frame (Fig. 412) 
round which a copper wire is wound a 
great number of times ; this metallic wire 
is entirely covered with an insulating 
V* substance, gutta-percha, silk, cotton, &c., 
so that an electric current entering by 
one of the extremities of the wire, and 
issuing from the other, cannot pass from one spiral to another without 
having traversed the whole length : in a word, it is obliged to pass 
through ttll the successive windings. If the frame is placed verti- 



Fio. 412.— Schweigger'n multiplier. 
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cally on one of its sides, in the plane of the magnetic meridian, and 
if a magnetic needle is placed in the inside, suspended fi-eely on a 
vertical pivot, a good instrument will be obtained fat showing, by 
the deviation of the needle, the existence aS an eleotrfeal cnnent, 
however slight it may be. To effect this, it is wfi B cm ii it ta- 'atesli 
the A-K trMTiit,ifl a of the wire of the muUi^tiet to the «| 

the pile or of any voltaic cironit; so socm « !&m dtoi# is ^j^losed, 
the presence of the current will manitost hsedlf hy « ht kss 

deviation of the needle. . - i 

We will now analyse this effect, and examine how adaon (ff 
the current is multiplied by the arrangement we have just desenihed, 
and, for this purpose, we may first consider one ot the drenits of 
the wire wound round the frame ; the current passes from v to N, 
then to Q and p, and at E leaves the needle. Now, if we compare 
^ it with Ampere’s statement, we shall 

— — ** ^ 'Vs..fc-a^ see that each of the four portions of the 

j ^ current tends to deviate the southern 

{ ‘ pole from a to a', consequently towards 

the east, or, in other words, to the front 
^ * of the figure; each of them acts like 

Fia. 41S -‘Concurrent actiona of the <Jif- • i .l j a. i. 

foront portions of the wire in the HIl IDSUlEteu CtUTGDt, OT DGltGP, illCG ED 
Jiiultiiiiier. 

indefinite portion of the current ncEr 
the needle. The totEl devintion will be then stronger thEn if the 
current only followed one of the sides of the rectangle. JTow, at 
the following winding, the current acts again in the same manner, 
and it is the same for all the successive windings, so that its in- 
fluence on the magnetic needle is multiplied by the number of the 
windings of the wira Hence the name of mvMipHer is given 
to the instrument. 


The magnetic needle is in this experiment, as we have already 
stated, submitted to two forces: the directive action of the earth, 
in virtue of which it places itself in the magnetic meridian ; and 
the action of the current, which tends to cause it to assume a posi- 
tion at right angles to the first The deviation of the needle is 
produced by the resultant of these two actions. To increase the 
deviation, and to give a greater sensibility to the multiplier, Nobili 
conceived the idea of substituting for the magnetic needle a system 
of two parallel magnetic needles, fixed on the same axis, with 
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th^ poles of the suae name placed in contrary directions. The 
saspetudon bang by a silk thread without torsion, if the needles 
have the same nu^netio force, their system will be astatie; that 
h to say, will remain in eq^uilibriam, 
si^iatover may be its u^le idth the 

A^etem eoaei^astadewotLld ^ ^ 

ih9 end wbkdi is pKqtosed, 
wbkili is to measure tire irdmusity ef 

enirimts the deviatioa, as the 

devtadon would always aitoin the maii- * “* ^ * 

mum of 90*, whatevmr the power of the *»»“*»«« 

correnh But if one of the needles, the 

lower one for example, is a little more magnetized than the 
upper one, the system will continue to be influenced by the 
earth ; but this action will be very feeble, and therefore the 



Fig. 41&.^OalvauoumU>i. 


action of the currents through the intervention of the multiplier 
will be, on the contrary, considerable. The introduction of the 
compensated needles in Schweigger’s multiplier led Nobili to 
the construction of the galvanomeler (Fig. 416), the most delicate 


appfoi^tus for determining the eadsteno^ 

weak electrical currents. The fhUowing ia the tsamm h whfch 
this instrument is used : — 

The ivory frame around which the insulated wire is wound, and 
which is below the dial, can be moved in a horizontal plane by an 
outside screw ; and it is first brought into a plane of such a nature 
that the zero of the graduation of the dial corresponds to one of 
the extremities of the needle. It is now certain that the rounds 
of copper wire are parallel to the two needles of the system. The 
apparatus is furnished with levelling screws, so that it can be placed 
horizontally ; and a gloss shade protects the suspending thread and 
the needles themselves against the agitation of the exterior air. 
The frame includes a rectangular ivory plate, which has two brass 
buttons, at each of which terminates the extremity of the two wires 
of the multiplier. To these buttons, or binding screws, the rheophores 
of the current, the direction and intensity of which are to be deter- 
mined, are attached ; as soon as the circuit is closed, and the current 
passes along the rounds of wire, the upper needle is seen to deviate 
to the right or left of its position of equilibrium; the direction 
of this deviation indicates, according to Ampere's law, the direction 
of the current. 

The intensity of the current is measured by the arc which 
either of the extremities of the needle has traversed, starting from 
the zero of the graduation. It has been found that, if the devia- 
tion does not exceed 20°, it is sensibly proportional to the intensity 
of the current. 

We have just seen the action of voltaic currents on the magnetic 
needle, and how this influence has been utilized in constructing an 
apparatus of extreme delicacy, to show the direction and intensity of a 
certain current. We may now state that magnets exercise on currents 
an action equal to that to which they themselves are submitted, but 
in a contrary direction. Thus, when a strongly magjietized magnetic 
bar A B (Fig. 416) is placed in a horizontal position below or above 
a metallic wire forming a voltaic circuit, and free to turn round the 
points of suspension, the wire is seen to set itself across the magnet, in 
such a manner that the south pole of the bar is always to the left of 
the current which is nearest to it When the direction of the current 



ii 4i»i^ by llie mveisfll vidioh tenimtate ihe totro 

exMait^ o£ ikewii^ tbe aoie immedktUily makes a mtation 
of tS0‘ oa itself; the aouthem pole of the lattw is ^ to the 
of the CQCtent) accoiding to Ampere’s law. 

We have now arrived at Ampere’s beautiful discovery, which 
immediately followed that of Oersted’s, as to the action of voltaic 
currents on each other. We will confine ourselves to the statement 
of the principal laws which govern the reciprocal influence of 
currents, laws the experimental verification of which is easy, in the 



FiO. 418. ^Action of a magnet on a currant. Pio. 417. — Law of the attraction and repulalon 

of a current by a current. 

numerous particular cases which they comprehend. Ampfere has 
demonstrated that : — 

1st. Two parallel currents^ which pass in the same direction^ 
attract each other: while they repd each other if they pass in a 
contrary direction, 

2nd. Two non-parallel currents attract each other, if at the same 
time both approach or recede from the apex of the angle formed hy 
the ends produced ^ they repel each other, if one of the owrrents 
approaches the apex of the angle, whilst the other recedes from it. 

Fig. 417 represents the three cases of attraction and two cases 
of repulsion to which these laws refer. Thus then, on the one hand, 
electrical currents act on magnets, and magnets act on currents* 
while, on the other hand, currents act on each other. Hence, there is 
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only a step to assimilate magnets witb currents ; Ampire has indi- 
cated this, and has brought to the help of theory the control <rf 
experiment. He discovered that the earth a»elf acts on the current 
that if a rectangular instrument similar to that of Kg. 416 is left 
to itself, and an electrical current passed it, fike aj^arafeus 

turns round on its vertical axis and piaoes itadf .spwftane^ 
a(SK>ss the magnetic meridian ; the ascending 
IS carried to the west and the desomidi^ 

ML Pouillet, by some clever arrangements, has ribowsi an insu- 
lated vertical ounent, moveable round an axis whida^ is to 

it, is transported of itself to the magnetic west or east, according as 
it is ascending or descending, whilst the action of the earth on the 
horizontal branches of Ampfere^s apparatus is nil. To determine the 
nature of these facts Ampfere constructed a static apparatus, — this is 
to say, a magnetic system indifferent to the action of the terrestrial 
globe; then causing a fixed current to act on it, placed horizon- 
tally in a direction perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, from 
east to west, he saw that the action of this current was precisely 
the same as the action of the earth. He concluded that the magnetic 
action of the earth on the magnetic needle is due to electrical 
currents which continually circulate perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, their direction being from east to west. These various 
currents, whatever may be their number, may be considered as com- 
posing a single current ; and experiment shows that, in our latitudes, 
its position is situated towards the south. 

Pursuing these beautiful generalizations, Ampere showed that a 
magnet may be assimilated to an assemblage of circular vertical and 
parallel currents passing in the same direction. An assemblage of 
such currents indeed — experiment will show us — when freely sus- 
pended so as to be able to turn in a horizontal plane, places itself, when 
submitted to the action of the earth, in the magnetic meridian ; in 
fact, it behaves exactly like a magnetic needle. Ampere constructed 
a helix or declrical magnet in this way : — ^He took a metallic wire 
and rolled it round a cylinder in equidistant coils, giving it the form 
represented in Fig. 418 ; he then brought the two extremities of the 
wires longitudinally above the coils, and curved them in such a way 
that the whole could freely turn round a vertical axis ; next, he at- 
tached the two ends of the wire to the rheophores of a pile. When the 
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cnirent passes in the direction marked bj the arrows, the toUnoid — 
the name given to the apparatus by Ampere— places itself in a position 
<£ stable equilibrium; eadi coil is in a vertical plane, its direction 
being from magn^ east to west; the axis of the solenoid coincides 
Idkea with the magnetic meridian, exactly like a magnetic needle. If 
the dheetkm of the eumnt hifibanged, the tnlendd is seen tpbedis- 
sad aftw havhtig moved throoi^ l&Oi*, H plnoes itsdf ia its 
origNt position, Me hn^tiulimd axis bi^ adway* ha tim iMgnetio 
metidiBa, ^ it Is tamed about, lesiiy, an dsnsmt ef (he eehaieldi 
suspended so that it is able to turn h«dy round an axis pei|mtdiieidar 
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Fio. 418. — ^Direction of a solenoid in the meridian, under the action of the earth. 


to the magnetic meridian, assumes an inclination which is precisely 
equal to that of the magnetic needle. 

Thus, ordinary magnets, and solenoids or electrical magnets, con- 
duct themselves in the same manner when under the influence of the 
magnetic action of the earth. But the analogy has been pushed 
further ; Ampire has shown that the extremities or poles of two sole- 
noids exercise on each other attractions and repulsions of the same 
nature as the attractions and repulsions of the poles of magnets: 
poles of the same name of solenoids repel each other ; while poles of 
contrary names attract each other. Lastly, the same actions manifest 
themselves, if the pole of a solenoid is presented to one or other of the 



two pC^BS of B Tnftgoofao Tho 

,Ampi» was able to fonn hia tlieory of maguedao 
a tbeoiy whicb assimilates magnetie pbeaomeoa with ^aaaie 
electrical phenomena. The following is a bji«l Hami of this 
beautiful theory : — 

The terrestrial globe is continually traversed by namerous electrical 
currents, induced perhaps by chemical action. These various ooiiants, 
with directions and intensities probably different and variable, pro- 
duce on magnets the same effect as a single current, resulting from 
the composition of the elementary currents, circulathig from east to 
west, in a direction contrary to the earth’s movement of rotation. A 
magnetic substance, iron; steel, &c., also becomes the seat of elemen- 
tary electrical currents, circulating round certain groups of atoms. 
In soft iron, and in magnetic bodies which are not endowed with 
polar magnetism, these currents move in all directions, so that the 
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Fjo. 419.— Particular eurrcutd of magnets Fio. 420.— ResultinK currents at the surface 

of a magnet 

resulting effect is nil In magnets, on the contrary, the particular 
currents have all the same direction ; for example, they circulate as 
the arrows indicate in Fig. 419, in which is shown a transverse section 
of a magnetic bar. In the neighbouring or contiguous portions in 
b, b\ a, a', &c,, the currents are of contrary directions, and are de- 
stroyed ; so that the total effect is reduced to the exterior effect, which 
leads us to consider the contour of each edge as being traversed by a 
single current. The same effect will take place in all the sections, 
and the magnet will be constituted as indicated in Fig. 420. 

We therefore see that, according to Ampfere^s theory, every magnet 
may be considered an equivalent to a solenoid. 

In regard to magnetic substances, such as soft iron, the vicinity of 
a magnet causes them to momentarily acquire polar magnetism, by the 
same action that the currents of solenoids exercise on the currents of 
which they themselves are a part This influence modifies the direc- 
tion of these elementary currents, and makes their resultant no longer 
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stagnetimB. W« aiuOl Stta, moroovat^ 
pacBumait Bugoetann is peifeody axplaiaedby Ampke’s tiheoiy > 
bat in this <»8e, experiamts xnost ioskact os, and they will metd 
to 08 plxmomena of the greatest interest 

In September 1820, Atago, a short time aftw Oersted’s and 
Amp&re’s discoveries, made the following experiments : — ^He inserted 
into a mass of iron filings a copper wire which united the two poles 
of a pile ; on drawing out the wire without interrupting the current, he 
saw its surface covered with particles of iron filings, arranged trans- 
versely ; as soon as the current was interrupted, the ^yniicies detached 
themselves from the copper and fell. To assure himself that this was 
temporary magnetism, not the attraction of an electrified body for 
light bodies, he substituted for the iron filings a non-magnetic sub- 
stance, and the phenomenon did not tahe plac& On placing needles 




Fio. 421.-— Magnetization of a steel needle by a solenoid; rigbt-handed and left^bandod spirals. 

of soft iron, and then of tempered steel, very near the copper wire, he 
noticed that the action of the current transformed them into magnetic 
needles, having their southern pole always to the left of the current ; 
this result agreed with the then recent experiments of Oersted. Soon 
after, Arago and Ampere noticed that the magnetism of soft iron, or 
that of steel, was developed with much greater intensity by placing 
the needle in the interior of an electrical helix. The rheophore wire 
of a pile was coiled round a glass tube ; then, having placed in the 
axis of the latter the needle to be magnetized, they passed the current 
through the wire : magnetization was immediately produced, but, as 
might have been expected, it was temporary in soft iron, and 
permanent in steel. 

Glancing at Fig. 421, we see that there are two ways of coiling 
the wire round the tube. Supposing the tube to be horizontal, the 
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wire can be coiled from right to left, each round being coiled from top 
to bottom on the side of the tube turned towards the operator ; this 
is the right-handed solenoid; or, again, the wire may be coiled 
in the same way, but passing from left to right; this is the 
left-handed solenoid* If the current traverses the coils of the 
spiral from left to right, as indicated by the arrows, the magnetiza- 
tion will give a southern pole as to the needle, to the left in the 
right-handed spiral ; the southern pole will, on the eontraiy, be to 
the right in the needle of the left-handed spiral. 

In both cases, the southern pole is always to the left of the current, 
according to Ampere's law. 

By this process of magnetization, so simple and wonderful, 
secondary poles can be produced at will on bars to be magnetized, 
which are called, as we have before seen, consequent points. To 
effect this it is sufficient, after having coiled the wire in one direction 
round the tube, to coil it in the opposite direction at each of the 
points when we desire to produce a secondary pole. The whole 





Via. 422.— Mflgnctlziition by a aplral ; pfoilactlon of conaequent points. 


Spiral is thus formed of a right-handed spiral, followed by a left- 
handed spiral, and so on (Fig. 422). 

We have mentioned that soft iron, surrounded by a magnetized 
spiral, assumes temporary magnetism. The magnetic force thus de- 
veloped 18 more powerful according as the iron is more hom<^eneous 
and pure, and as the number of the coils of the spiral is greater. To 
realize this last condition, the metallic wire is surrounded by an 
insulating envelope, as in Schweigger's multiplier for example, by a 
silk thread : it is then coiled round a piece of soft iron, drawing 
the coils as close as possible, in order to get a great number of 
rounds. It then becomes what is called an tleetro-magiMt ; that is 
to say, a magnet whose magnetic power subsists during the passage 
of the current of the pil<^ and ceases when the current is discon- 
tinued. The fonn of a cylinder, bent like a horse-shoe, is usually 
given to electro-magnets, each branch of which is covered with a 
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portion of wire (Fig. 423). The spirals here appear coiled in 
an opposite direction, but the direction of the coiling is *in 
reality the same in both branches, if we suppose the cylinder of 



Fro. 4*J8 -Horse-shoe electro-magnet. Fio 424.— Electzo-uiagiU't 


soft iron straightened. We have then at the two extremities* as 
soon as trie current passes, two poles of contrary names. Klectro- 
inagncts are also made with two parallel iron cylinders of soft 
iron, united on one side by an iron plate, and on the otlmr by a 



Fio. 426. — Hoctro-mugnet writh its cltargc. 


copper plate (Tig. 424). The power of an electro-magnet depends 
not only on the number of coils of the conducting wire of the 
current, but also on the intensity of the latter, and the dimensions 
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of^ the soft iron which forms it The electro-magnet constnicted 
by M, Pouillet for the Faculty des Sciences of Paris, is capable 
of supporting a weight of several thousand kilogrammes. 

Many curious experiments can be made with electro-magnets; 
we may, for example, form a magnetic chain, by placing a heap of 
magnetic substances, iron filings, nails, &c. below the poles. As soon 
as the current passes, the little bodies are attracted by the poles, 
which magnetise them by induction, and then get mixed together, 
as seen in Fig. 426. As soon as the circuit is broken, all tlje frag- 
ments of the chain fall simultaneously. 



Flu. 420.— Miiguotu; (‘hum. 


The promptitude with which soft iron is magnetized under the 
influence of electricity, and loses its magnetism as soon as the current 
ceases, has brought to light numexx)us and important applications of 
the electro-magnet. We shall see, moreover, that this property has 
been utilized in the construction of motive machines, — not very 
powerful, it is true, but valuable for work which requires precision 
and regularity. In the electric telegiapb especially, the electro- magnet 
acts this important part, proving how well speculations of the most 
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profound theories lead to practical applications of the highest social 
utility. Hereafter we shall do justice to the inventors of the system 
who have effected this almost instantaneous mode of communica- 
tion of thought ; but the names of Volta, Ampere, Oersted, and Arago 
must be held up to the gaze of the civilized world; for it is these 
celebrated men who discovered the principles which have rendered 
this wonderful invention possible. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PHENOMENA OP INDUCTION. 

Discovery of induction by Faraday— Induction by a ciiiTent ; inducing coil and 
induced coll — Induction by a magnet — Machines founded on the production of 
induced currents — Clarke’s machine — RuhmkorflTs niadiine — Commutator — 
Effects of the induction coil. 

F araday, one of the greatest physicists of our century, in 
November 1831 discovered a remarkable fact connected with 
the electric current ; he found that when a current passes througli a 
metallic wire, it produces in a second wire, placed parallel to the 
first and separated from it by an insulating body, a current which 
flows in a contrary direction to the first current. The existence of 
the current thus developed by the influence of induction can be proved 
by the spontaneous deviation undergone by the needle of a galvano- 
meter with which the wire communicates. The second cuii’ent 
quickly ceases, allliough the first current continues to circulate in 
the principal wire ; but if the latter is broken another instantaneous 
current is produced in a contmry direction in ihe parallel wire, 
and again ceases immediately. The original current is called tlie 
inchicing current ; the current produced when this latter commences 
is the inverae induced current ; and, lastly, the current which is de- 
veloped when the induction current is stopped, is called the direct 
induced current. 

Magnets, as well as voltaic currents, produce induction currents ; 
and the same thing occurs with static electrical discharges, as M. 
Masson proved in 1834 

To obtain powerful induced currents a considerable length must 
be given to the parallel wires. The inconvenience which results from 


d ihe wirea covered with ailk round 
akclliw This ia called a coil The 

two extremitiea oi .eaoh wire are terminated hjr two metallic but- 
tona, or Mnding 8<areW8, fixed on one of the bases of the cylinder : 
these are for the purpose of placing the coil in communication 
either with the two rheophorea of a pile, or with a galvanometer. 
If we take two coils, one of greater diameter than the other, so 
that the smaller can pass within the cylindrical cavity of the 
larger one, and place the larger, or induced, or secondary coil in 
communication with a galvanometer, and the other, the inducing coil, 
into the first ; and if now the latter is placed in communication with' 
the poles of a Bunsen element, we observe that, so soon as the current 
is closed, the needle of the galvanometer is deviated, because an inverse 
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induced current has traversed the wire of the first coil ; but the 
needle soon returns to zero after slight oscillations, and remains there 
so long as the current passes. If the induction circuit is now broken, 
the needle deviates in a reverse direction, consequently indicating 
the presence of a direct induced current. Then it again returns to 
zero and stops there until the cuirent is broken. The same exiieri- 
nient may be made in another manner. 

Let us suppose two copper wires wound on the same coi , 
well insulated from each otlier by the silk by which they are 
covered (Fig. 427) : the one communicates by its extremities with 
a galvanometer G ; the oUier with the element P of a Bunsen batteiy. 
Tlie current which traverses the coil can be interrupted or estebhsh^ 
at will by raising portions of the wire which are immersed in the 
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' obMfvu^ the iditB^fcknt of dofifiotioS' 

ihe preseoee ed iudnced oononts, diieot and 'M 

when die inducing current comtnonees and ends. / . ; 

The first expenment proves that every voltaic ounent develops, 
at'the moment of its commencement, an inverse (mrrmit hi wire 
near to it ; and at the moment when it ends a direct current ; so that 
its inducing action is nil dming the whole time the induction current 
is passing. 

Let the induction coil be in connection with the pile, and the 
circuit closed before the two coils are brought together, as in Fig. 428 ; 
if now the inducing and induced coils are quickly brought near each 
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other, an inverse current is produced in the latter, as the deflection of 
the galvanometer needle indicates. This current quickly ceases ; but 
if then the induction coil is removed, a direct induced current is 
developed, and ceases immediately like the first. In a word, every- 
thing occurs as in the fimt experiment. 

If the intensity of the inducing current is increased in the 
interval which separates the production of the two opposite induced 
currents, at the moment when this increase takes place the needle 
of the galvanometer, which had returned to zero, is deflected, 
and indicates the presence of an inverse induced current. If the 
intensity of the current, on the contrary, diminishes, it produces a 
direct current in the induced coil. 
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r MSuenoe or induction, in a neigb- 
bo^iilflg iiid^iiig^ a cujtent of Opposite direction to its own, 
tjiat 4s to «l!Sy im imvm^ indmsd current, whenever— 

isfc It ebmmenoes ; 

2n4 It approaches ; 

3xti It increases In intensity. 

The same current produces a direct induced current, of the same 
direction with its own, whenever — 

1st. It finishes; 

2nd. It recedes ; 

3rd. It diminishes in intensity. 

We shall now see that the same phenomena are produced with 
magnetic currents, that is to say with magnets, and Ampke’s theory 
thus received from Faraday*s experiments a fresh confirmation. 

Let us again take a coil, having its extremities in communication 
with a galvanometer, and let us place a magnet in tlie axis of the 
cylinder and quickly approach one of its 
poles to the coil : the needle of the gal- 
vanometer is immediately deflected and 
then it returns to zero. The direction of 
the deviation indicates a current opposite to 
that which, according to Ampere’s theory, 
represents the action of the adjacent pole of 
the coil; moreover, the induced current soon 


ceases, and nothing more is manifested 


so 
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long as the magnet remains present (Fig. 

429). If it is removed suddenly, however, 
the needle of the galvanometer is deflected 
in a contrary direction, and then returns to 
zero after a few oscillations ; it has thus showed the presence of a 
direct induced current. 

Before approaching the magnet let us suppose that a cylinder 
of soft iron has been introduced into the coil (Fig. 430). If now one 
of the poles of the magnet is brought near, in the direction of the 
axis of the cylinder, induction and the production of an inverse 
current will take place for two reasons; first, the presence of the 
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magnet suffices to produce the induced current ; swsondly, tie soft 
iron is itself magnetized by induction, and reacts on tltt coil, 
is iffoved by the fact that the deviation of the needle <«f the galvano- 
meter is stronger than in the preceding llhe »aa,e 

lemrk applies to the direct %> 

removal of the magnet developB in 
of the joegaet from the soft iron is' 

iacrems oi diminishes, and - 



Pjo. 480.-“InduotJon by the approitch or removal of a magnetic pole. 


is jirovcd undor both conditions. To sura up, an inverse current of 
electricity is induced in a conducting wire by a raagnet, whenever— 

Ifit. The magnetic pole is approached ; 

2nd. It comes in contact ; 

.^rd. Its intensity is increased. 

On the other hand, a direei induced current is produced 
whenever — 

Ist. The magnetic pole is taken away; 

2nd. It is detached,; 

3rd. Its intensity diminishes. 

The magnetic power of the terrestrial globe, like a magnet, 
develops induction currents, and the same thing occurs in the 
case of static electrical discharges. 


Induced currents are distinguished from ordinary currents pro- 
duced by a single pile by their tension, which is much more consider- 
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able tbak that of the inducing current. They have been utilized in 
the oonatmetion of electro-motive apparatua of great power. We 
m&y mention Clarke’s machine and the coil, the invention of which 
is due to JC. Masson, but which, having received important addi- 
tlem ; J^v'Sinlpkoiff, now hears the name of that oelebrated 



in lig. 431) it oonaiats tii & 
td sevoeal plates in tie feim of a 
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horse-shoe solidly fixed to a vertical piece of wood, in such a manner 
that its two poles are brought opposite to two coils, each furnished 
with a cylinder of soft iron. 

The two soft-iron cores are connected on the side of the magnet 
by a copper plate, and on the opposite side by an iron plate, ; the 
two coils thus arranged constitute in fact an electro-magnet. They 
are arranged so as to revolve round a horizontal axis,/, which passes 
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between the arms of the and is connected behind the 

vertical plate with an endless chain and wheel with a handle. 

When the machine is put in motion, the two coils turn round 
their common axis, and each of them is presented at each revolution 
to the poles of the fixed magnet, a n As the wires of which the coils 
are formed are wound in contrary directions, one of them being 
left-handed and the other right-handed, it follows that the induced 
currents, developed in each of them by the approach of the two 
contraiy poles of the fixed magnet, are in the same direction. The 
direction of these currents changes when the coils get further from 
the two poles ; but it changes in both of them at the same time, so 
that, at each instant, the induced currents are both direct or both 
reversed. The magnetism of the soft iron moreover produces 
currents which increase the intensity of the inductive action. 
The two wires of the coil terminate at a special apparatus called 
a commutator, whicli is used at will, either to preserve the current 
in the same direction during the whole of the movement, or to allow 
the direction of this current to change alternately at each half 
revolution. 

With Clarke’s machine all the effects of ordinary electro-motors 
are produced, but at a much greater degree of tension than that 
produced by piles. Special arrangements permit the production, 
sometimes of violent shocks, sometimes of sparks or heating effects, 
and sometimes of chemical decompositions. In the last case, the 
current remains practically constant; in the others, on the contrary, 
the current must be alternately closed and broken. 

Euhmkorff’s induction machine is represented in Fig. 432. It 
is composed of two coils : the interior one, formed of wire of a 
diameter of about 2 or 3 millimetres but of small length, 50 or 60 
metres for instance, is the inducing coil ; the two extremities of the 
conducting wire terminate at / and f in two little brass binding 
screws. 

The induced or secondary coil surrounds the first, which is placed 
concentrically in its cavity ; it is formed of an extremely fine wire, 
about a quarter of a millimetre diameter, and a length of sometimes 
30 kilometres. The two extremities of the induced wire are attached 
at the outside to two metallic binding screws, A and b, which are at 
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tbe top of two inaalating glass eolumna lasfly, in the interior of 
the inducsiDg or primary coil a cylindrical bundle of thick soft-iron 
wire® is placed, terminated at the extremities by two discs of the 
same metaL 

Whenever the current of an electro-magnetic macbinA or voltaic 
pile is sent through the inducing wire and traverses it, entering at / 
and coming out at/, an induced current will be generated in the wire 
of the outer coil, imder the double influence of the inducing coil and 
the magnetism of the bundle of soft iron. Whenever the inducing 
current is interrupted, it will produce in the induced coil a fresh 
current of contrary direction to the first Multiplying the number of 
the passages of the cun’ent and its interruptions, a series of instan- 
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taneous currents will be produced, so near together and so intense 
that the resulting effect will be superior to that of the most powerful 
batteries. It remains for us to state by what mechanism these suc- 
cessive interruptions are obtained. 

At L we observe, mounted on a metallic column, a metal lever 
having two branches, one of which has a point on a level with the 
surface of the mercury contained in a glass, m, whilst the other 
is terminated by a piece of soft iron, reaching to within a short 
distance of the bundle of iron wires of the induction coil. When 
the point touches the surface of the mercury, the piece of iron 
of the other branch is no longer in contact with the iron coroj 
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and the reverse of this occurs when this latter contact takes 
place — the point no longer touches the mercury. Let us start 
from the first position and notice what happens in the apparatus. 
The current of the pile then passes through the column which 
carries the glass filled with mercurj% follows the liquid, the point 
in contact with it, and the branch L of the lever descends along the 
column which supports it, and by means of a metallic band enters 
the wire/' of the induction coil The current then passes through 
the induction coil, returns by / and passes to the other rheophore 
of the pile ; thus the contact of the point with the mercury allows 
the induction current to pass. But directly this current er-ers 
the coil, 4;he bundle of soft iron is magnetize*' attracts the small 
mass of the lever, whence results the raising up of the branch 
carrying the point ; this leaves the surface of the mercury, and the 
current is broken. Then the magnetism of the bundle ceases, the 
contact of the piece of soft iron no longer exists ; and the point 
again touches the mercury. The same phenomena are produced in 
the same manner as long as the induction coil is in communica- 
tion with the pile. The mercury contact-breaker which we have 
just described was invented by M. Leon Foucault. Other contact- 
breakers produce the same effect by means of a spring. 

We have said nothing at present about the commutator, r, the 
object of which is either to change the direction of the induction 
current, or to intennpt it. Euhmkorff's commutator (Fig. 4S3) 
fulfils both functions at will; it is both rhcoto^nc (interrupter of 
the current) and rheotrope (inverter of the current). It consists 
of a cylinder of wood or glass, the convex surface of which is partly 
covered with two copper plates, c c', thick in the middle and thinner 
at the edges. These plates have intervening between them two por- 
tions of the surface of the insulating cylinder; on each side two 
springs, //', press laterally against the cylinder, when it is turned 
so as to bring the thickness of the copper plates in contact with 
the springs. If, by the use of a milled-head or a handle with which 
its axis is furnished, the cylinder is turned through 90 degrees, the 
plates of the springs are opposite the glass or wood, which they need 
not necessarily touch. In the first position the current passes ; in the 
second, it is interrupted. Indeed, the current reaches the pile with 
the binding screw a ; thence, by the spring / it passes to the copper 
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plate c. This cominiiiiicat.es by a screw g with one of the pivots of 
the cylinder, then with the button D, and traverses the circuit, one 
of the ends of which is fixed to this latter point It returns by the 
other extremity to the button v! to the second pivot of the cylinder* 
and by the screw g' to the plate &, and lastly, by the spring /, to 
the bixxding screw a', whence it returns to the pile. When tlie 
springs //' no longer touch the plates C o', the current can no longer 
pass. This apparatus is then a good interrupter or rhcotomc. 

But when the current passes as we have just stated, it is 
sufficient to turn the button through 180°, to change its direction. 


For then, the plate c' touches the 
«<pring/, and the current passes from 
i)' to o. Instead of going from D to d'. 
Thus the idtle appamtus of Euhmkorfl* 
is also ^ that in to say, an 

•i'n.vefrUr of llio current, or rheotrope. It 
forms part of the induction coil ; but 



it is clear tliat it can be used when- 


ever we require to change the direction 
of a current. 

When El hiukorfl’s coil is at work, 
if the two extremities of the wire of 
the induced or secondary coil are 
brought sufficiently near, a series of 
sparks succeed each other with such | 
rapidity that the line of light appears 
continuous. It is remarkable that, of 
the two induced currents opposite in fw. m — comnmtetor of Ruhmkoriri 

machine. Plan and elevation. 

dii*ection which are generated by suc- 
cessive interruptions of the inducing current, the direct current 
alone produces sparks; the tension of the inverse current is not 
sufficiently strong to allow it to traverse the air. 

With the first coils, the length of the sparks attained a maxi- 
mum of 8 millimeti’es. By degrees, improvements — among which 



we must point out that of M. Fizeau, which consists in interposing 
a condenser, a Leyden jar for example, in the circuit — have led to 
the production of sparks from 10 to 20 and 30 centimetres. By 
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uicnsdiag the lei^ of wire of tiie redaction cdl to 100,000 metres, 
1C.- Bnhiakoiir was able to obtain spaiks of dO oentim^res in length : 
Ideoie tfS ^ass $m itu^ea in tbiidmess have been pieroed through 
the dischaige. The phinEtod (ditai^ with 
jj^ lionin^ reheluiie are extKon^jr i^pilwhle s we Jpu^ employ 
leydea Jon and edeh^lMl batted It j» '^bi» that 
a indtety of 1204 ityd 0 b' 

oott^M bd3% each fioniidied whh two d Borewr^s eteeii^, was 
aide to melt and rolatOize iron, slver, and copp® wdree, mote than 
a yard in lengtli. 
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Sparks oktainad t)y static electrical discharges ; luminous tufts— Light in rarefied 
gases — ^Voltaic arc ; phentiiuena of transport ; form of the carbon points— 
Intensity of the eleetiic light— Electric light of induction currents— Stratifi- 
caticms j eKperiments with GeUsler’s tubes — Phosphorescence of sulphate of 
quinine, 

B etween the feeble sparks seen in the darkness, when the finger 
is brought near a rod of resin which has been rubbed with a 
piece of cloth, and the long and bright flashes of fire which are emitted 
by the conductors of powerful batteries, or by the dazzling light of 
tlie voltaic arc, there is indeed a difference : it is, nevertheless, the 
same phenomenon. It is also the same light which appears with 
greater beauty and grandeur in thunder-storms. 

Let us inquire into the circumstances under which this light is 
produced. We have seen that, whenever two bodies charged with 
opposite electricities, at a sufficiently great tension, are near together, 
with a non-conducting interval, — ^that is, when a resisting medium is 
interposed between the two bodies, — a spark passes. The tendency 
which contrary electricities possess to unite and constitute a neutral 
electricity, when they find themselves prevented by the resistance 
of a non-conducting medium, leads to this transformation of the 
forces, a transformation of electricity into light and heat. Hence 
the spark in all its forms. 

Tliese varied appearances we shall now review, in the case of 
the dischaiges of static electricity and of electricity at high tension, 
and in dynamic electrical currents, which the voltaic pile and induc- 
tion apparatus have developed to so high a degree of power. 

With ordinary electrical machines of large dimensions remarkable 
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to dilfeiaat dutanoes, tbe spark will tt' first be seen uader tbe form 
of a ro^ilinear line of light, of a dazzling whiteness and brightaesa. 
If tetudOB ot the oonductor is increased by tarniag the handle of 
the machine without interruption, the sparks succeed each other with 
80 atncb rapidity that the line of light appears continuous The sparki 
get thinner at their centre, in proportion as the distance of the two 
conducting bodies increases, and the rapidity of their succession 
diminishes ; then their rectilinear form gives place to lines more or 



F/ti. 4114.— S|iarkii obtaiueil by the discharge of static electricity. 


less zigzag, or serpent-like in form, as if the resistance which the flow 
of the electricity undergoes in its passage was unequally distributed. 

Besides the principal line of light, we perceive, when the dis- 
tance becomes stUl greater, luminous branches which issue on all 
sides, and give to the sparks the forms represented in the drawings 
of Fjg. 435. These long branch sparks are evidently the form of 
transition between the rectilinear spark and the luminous brushes. To 
obtain this last form of electrical light produced from the conductors 
of ordinary machines, the m^Uic plate must be presented at a much 
gr^at^r distance than when the sparks we have fir$t described pass 
from the condimtor. Then there appears to escape from the conductor 
a kind of luminous tree which touches the conductor with its trunk, 






Flo 435.— Fonrw of eJectrte dit-cliaiTje* tVan Ifaruiuj. 
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while an infinite number of branches divei^es towards the plate. 
Fig. 436 shows a luminous tuft as obtained by Van Marum. Between 
the plate and the brush there sometimes exists a dark space ; some- 
times a mass of light, very narrow, and having its base on the edge of 



Fiu. 430.— Electrical bnuh, according to Van Marum. 

the plate, joins the top of the brush. In this ca?e we suppose that 
the conductor*is charged with positive electricity, and tlie plate elec- 
triBed by induction is therefore charged with negative electricity. If 
the reverse took place, the brush with wide ramifications would escape 
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from the plate and tHe narrow root from tbe condootor. Faraday, 
who stadied the forms of positive and negative brushy showed 
that this difference results from an unequal tension of tire two 
electricities when the discharge 
takes place Negative electri- 
city requires for its discharge 
a rrradi lower tension than posi- 
tive electricity. 

The electric light can be 
produced ki different media, 
in air and other gases, and 
even in bad-oondudang liquids; 
its appearance, that is to say, 
its form and colour, changes 

according to the nature of these media; and when the discharges 
take place in a gas, they vary with its pressure or degree of rare- 
factiori. -lu air, at ordinary pressure, we have seen that the spark 

is a brilliant white. According to 
Van Mamm, who made numerous 
experiments on this subject, its 
colour is bluish, tinged with purple, 
in nitrogen; very white in oxygen; 
violet red in hydrogen; greenish 
in caibonic acid; reddish-green 
in carburetted hydrogen gas, and 
white in hydrochloric acid. 

The trunk of the positive lumi- 
none Imisbes in air, at the ordinary 
pressure, is eff a videt (wlour, tinged 
with purple, whilst the bianckes 
are white, — ^tfais is perhaps because 
the light is less condensed. In 
other gases the colour of the brush 
varies, as Faradayls . experiments 
showed ; thus, m hydrogen and in 
Fio. «8.-Light te the bcnniettia vecttura. coal gas, it is slightly gicenish ; in 
oxygen it is white as in air, but much less beautiful ; in rarefied 
nitrogen it is, on the contrary, a magnificent purple ; in carbonic 
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oxide and carbonic acid it is greenidi in the first gas, aud slifditly 
pnxple in the second. In the barometric, or Torricellian vacuum, 
there is no spark, or rather the spark appears between the conductor 
and the metallic wire which dips in the mercury ; at this moment 
the barometric vacuum is illuminated with a greenish light, as in 
Fig. 438. 

For the study of the luminous effects produced by electrical 
dischai^s in rarefied gases, the apparatus represented in Fig. 439 is 



Fio. 4:19. eltfcdlu egg. Fio. 440.*^£leot.i'ie lf|e^t {n rarefied iii?. 

Purple lemdi. 


employed: this is called an electric egg. The two metallic rods, 
each terminated by a ball, and communicating with the conducting 
caps of the apparatus, can be approached or separated at will Tlie 
egg can be detached from its stand and screwed on the plate of an 
air-pump, so that the air can be rarefied at will, a vacuum made 
and a gas introdneed at any pressure. 

In air, at ordinary pressure, the spark obtained between the two 
balls is similar to that we have described at the beginning ; but in 
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pfDportion as tbe air is rarefied^ the light changes in appearance and 
escapes from the positive ball as a branched sheet ; at a pressure of 
60 mm. it presents the appearance sliown in Fig. 440. It then appears 
to be composed of a number of luminous bands of a purple colour* 
some diverging laterally, others terminating at the negative ball, 
which is itself enveloped in a thick sheet of violet light When the 
pressure is reduced to a few millimetres^ the hands unite into a 
luminous sheaf, in the form of a sjundla 

The various luminous phenomena we have just described are 
produced by static electrical discharges. Between the two approxi- 
mated ends of the rheopbores of a pile with a very large number of ele- 
ments, MQiant sparks may be obtained which succeed each other with 
rapidly. We have stated above that the phenomenon is much finer, 
and the light more intense, when it is caused to pass between two 
carbon points t^nrminating the extremities of the rheopbores : we then 
obtain what is called the voltaic arc. By making use of induction 
currents, extremely remarkable luminous effects may be obtained 
without the necessity of a pile with a great number of elements. The 
foUowii^ are some details of the voltaic arc : — 

We have already said that, in order to produce the luminous arc, 
it is neeesaaiy to place the carbon ]X)iDts very near to each other ; 
but when once the current has conquered the resistance of the 
inteipcsed^'idr and produces the light, the points can be further 
sepaiWtsd : Bavy, working in rarefied air, obtained with his pile of 
2,00Q couples an arc of light of seven inches in length. The 
lumindib intensity of the voltaic arc is so considerable that the 
eye can acarcdy endure its brightness. According to some ex- 
periments made by MM. Fizeau and Foucault, this intensity is 
nearly fifty times greater than that of Drummond's light, — that 
is, the brilliant light produced by directing an ignited jet of 
oxy-hydtogen gas on a piece of lime; solar light has scarcely an 
intensity triple that of the voltaic arc. These two experimenters 
worked with a Bunsen’s battery of 92 couples arranged in two 
series. 

In studying the veiy interesting phenomenon of the voltaic arc, 
it has been noticed that the d^trical current passing continuously 
between the two points transports from one to the other minute 
particles of carbon : this transixnt of matter is made with greatest 
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rettdioess ftom the positive to the negative pole, so that the points 
become unequal in size : the negative point increases at the expense 
of tbe other. . Fig. 441 shows the iq>peatance of the two points, as 
seen by projection on a screen, in an enlarged form. We will leave 
the description of it to the learned physicist to whom we owe 



Fia. 441.— Carbon point* of the eleoiiic light anci the voltaic arc betwteu them. 


this drawing, M. Le Roux, at a lecture on the application 
of electricity to lighthouse illumination, given by him at the 
SoeUti d!EncourayemeiU jpmr Vlndmirit nationak^ described it 
08 follows : — " In order to directly examine what passes in ths 
voltaic ate, great care must be taken to place the eye in 
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safety from tiie coxwiderable intensity of the l^ht, bat this 
same intennty aUpws ns to oheerve the whole of the smallest 
details of the carbon sni^iuses. It is sufficient to interpose between 
them and the screen a lens with a proper focus : you will then 
perceive the image of the carbon points enlarged a hundred tiroes ; 
this projection enables you to examine, without fatigue, the whole 
of the phenomena. Here are some carbon points between which 
the continuoas onr^t of a Bunsen’s pile passea Yon see one 
of the points inmeases at the expense of the other: Hite one, 
v'bich is the most need, is the positive point; it is this which 
communioatsii the carbon end of the pile ; if it is more pointed 
than the t^bter, it is because it loses material which the other 
acquires, W« can, indeed, reverse the direc1i<m of the cnnrMt: you 
then see 'the Carbon pdnt which was just now the most pointed, 
increases, whilst the other becomes more slender ; besides, ftom time 
to time some larger patches detach themselves, traverse the space 
under the form of Itetle incandescent masses, and indicate the direc- 
tion of transport Yon see little globules boil up here and there 
on the ftoftce of the carbon ; these are globules of melted silica ; 
you wiB remark that these globules do not a{^pear on the carbon 
points where the temperature is highest ; they ate volatilized at the 
outset Kow we are in a very impure vein, and a connderable 
quantity oj|,^hese tilioa globules show themselves ; the brightness of 
the are(^#im^:; lowing lightly against the carbons, the current of 
air indii^ (he arc end idiows us its develcfnnent 'We now reach 
a part of the oarh<Nis where tiieir purity leaves nothing to be desired. 
You see how quiet the arc is, tiie prepress regnlor, the points dearly 
terminated. You will see tlie quiet, bluish light of the arc oontrast- 
•ing with the bright white of certain jiaits of the pdnts; the arc 
forms a kind of truncated cone swollen in the middle, the two bases 
of which are the carbons: these two bases are the brightest por- 
tions, the temperature is the highest in them, the molecules trans- 
ported by the current strike them.” 

When a space filled with gas or veiy rarefied vapours is 
traversed by induction currents, the luminous efTeot presents par- 
ticular characteristics of great interest. 

If the air contained in an electrical egg is rarefied to a pressure 
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of two (Hr tlueo milUmettes, and if the interior balls are placed 
in oommnnioatitm witb the pedes of a BuhmkorfiTs ooil, a magnificent 
laminoos sheaf is seen, of a beautiful red, starting from the positive 
ball, whilst the negative ball and rod are enveloped in a sheet of light 
of a bluish purple. If the direction of the current is reversed with 
a key, or commutator, the two lights are inverted ; tee sheaf issnes 
item the lower ball, whilst the violet aureole envelopes the upper ball. 



Via 44i. — Lamliwo# ihniir ta rsMfltd all. Pw. ^1'** — SU»Uli«l light In niaSad gaa. 

IHMiuug* of induction cuiionto. 


If, before rarefying the air, vap-mrs of different substances are intro- 
duced,— for example, alcohol, phosphorus, or essence of tuipentine,— 
the luminous sheaf assumes a particular aspect which was discovered 
nearly at the same, time by Ruhmkorff, Grove, and Qnet. The red 
light of the sheaf is interrupted transversly by very narrow dark 
so that it is alternately formed of dark and bright stri®. From 
the middle of the sheaf, where tee stri® are rectilineal', they are 
(mrved in two oj^wwite directions, each facing the balls (xmcavely. 
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Optical meteors ; mirage, rainbow — ^Tension of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere ; 
hygrometry — Clouds and fogs — Dew, rain, snow — Crystals of snow and ice — 
Variations of barometric pressure — Measure of maxima and minima tempe- 
ratures — Electrical meteors j thunderbolts, thunder and lightning — Auror» 
boreales. 

T he reader who has occupied himself with the studies of which 
we have spoken at some length, though in a very incomplete 
manner, will find that all the physical phenomena of nature arrange 
themselves in one or other of the categories which correspond to the 
six Books of this work : Weight, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, and 
Electricity. We have seen moreover that electricity amd magnetism 
have the same cause^that they are, in fact, two modes of action, at 
first sight different, but really the same, resulting from the same 
physical agent. The more science advances, the more are the divi- 
sions of which we speak effaced; in other words, the more evident 
does it become that one principle will probably some day or other 
account for the varied phenomena perceived by our senses, and of 
vyhich the world presents a perpetual development. Moreover, in 
nature these phenomena are not isolated: the separation which 
science is obliged to make, without which separation indeed science 
would not be possible, does not exist in reality ; not only do the 
phenomena co-exist, but they act and re-act one on the other ; they 
strive with, interpenetrate, and modify each other in a thousand 
different ways, and these are the innumerable actions which become 
to the observer or contemplater of the universe the source of all the 
contrasts and of all the harmonies which he observes. 
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In thii condading Book it is impossible to present a sketdi of 
the immense picture — ^the magnificent panorama which results from 
the concourse of physical phenomena ; but we cannot omit showing 
the ties by which some of them are bound to the facts which we 
hare studied and which the physicist reproduces on a smaller scale 
in his laboratory. Let us fer this purpose consider some of those 
phenomena which are called atmospheric, the place of their produo* 
tion being the aerial envelope with which the terrestrial globe is 
surrounded. They may be arranged in three principal classes: 
Iwminovs, or optical meteors ; aqytoous meteors, the production of which 
is due to the modification undergone by aqueous vapour under the 
influence of variations of pressure and temperature; and lastly, 
electrical or magnetic meteors, 

Tlie refraction of the luminous rays which have to pass through 
either the entire strata of the atmosphere, or a part of them, gives 
rise to numerous phenomena, amongst which we have already de- 
scribed the apparent elevation of objects above their real position, 
which is called atmospheric refraction. Mirage is a phenomenon due 
to the same cause ; it is observed chiefly on the surface of plains of 
sand, when the ground has been strongly heated by the sun's rays. 
The traveller who crosses these plains then sees objects which are 
raised above the ground, reflected as if on a liquid expanse; the 
illusion is so strong that those who are, for the first time, witnesses of 
the phenomenon, cannot help believing in the real existence of a lake 
spreading its waters along the horizon. The French soldiers in the 
Egyptian expedition were more than once deceived by this false 
appearance. Overcome with fatigue and thirst, they saw the longed* 
for lake recede as they approached, renewing for them, under a form 
not less deceptive, the tortures of Tantalus. Monge, one of the men 
of science of the Egyptian Institute, was the first to give a complete 
explanation of the mirage, which, however, is not alone observed in 
the African deserts. 

The following is his theoay of the mirage. The solar rays, on 
teaching the surface of the sandy stratum, heat it strongly, whilst 
they have passed through the supeiposed strata of air without much 
raising their temperature, ~thfi absorbing power of gases being very 
small compared with that 6f solida But the heat of the ground is 
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oommoracAied by direct coBteot to lowest stratum of air and ftom 
Uiat successively to those above it ; and expanded air rises in virtue 
(tf its specific lightness ; but if the ground presents a nearly horizontal 
level, and if the atmosphere is calm, equUibrinm is retained, and feeble 
currents produced by some inequalities in the expansion of the 
different portions of the lower air are alone produced. Hence it 
follows that, towards the middle of the day, the strata of the air 
nearest the ground are arranged, from top to bottom, in the order of 
deereatinff density. Let us now imagine a luminous beam sent 
obliquely to the ground from the point M, a tree in our sketch 
(Fig. 445); on passing from the rarer into the denser stratum, it 
will deviate from the vertical, from a to d, and this deviation will 
increase in proportion as it encounters strata more and more tefrac* 
tive, until falling at A. on a stratum with the surface of which 



it makes an angle equal to its limiting angle, it will undergo total 
reflection. Storting from this point, it will follow a contrary path, 
getting nearer and nearer to the vertical, falling on o in the observer’s 
eye, who then sees an image of the point u in M'. The same path 
being applied to all the points of the object-— here it is a tree, — it will 
appear reflected as in a mirror, and the observer will see it as a 
reversed image. The sky is reflected in the same manner, whence 
^e brilliancy of the ground at a certain distance from the object, and 
the appearance which causes the belief in the presence of a liquid 
brtween tire eye and the object. 
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Tba pli^omenon of the mirage takes place also on tiie surface 
of the sea, idiea the water has a higher temperature than that of 
the «i, and the explanation is the same as that of the mirage on land 

When the strata of the air are. unequally heated, instead of 
jbeing separated by horizontal surfaces, they are more or less oblique 
and we get the lateral mirage which is observed principally in 
mountainous countries, or in the vicinity of buildings.* in this last 
instance, the objects appear reflected as in a vertical mirror. It even 
happens, as is sometimes observed at sea, that .the mirage of the 
object, as a vessel, for instance, is formed above it The son of a 
celebrated navigator and physicist, Scoresby, witnessed in the polar 
seas this last phenomenon, which was then called the inverted mirage. 
One day he perceived in the air the inverted image of the ship which 
his father commanded, and from which a sudden storm had separated 
him, and the image was so clear that he could recognise the vessel, 
although it was completely hidden below the horizon. To explain 
this phenomenon, the existence of horizontal strata of air, the density 
of which rapidly diminishes from below upwards, must be supposed 
at a certain height in the atmosphere. 

The mirage is a phenomenon of simple refraction. The rainbow, 
halos, and parhelia are luminous meteors produced by the dis- 
persion of light during its passage through rain-drops, the very 
small drops of which form the clouds or haze which float in the 
atmosphere. We shall confine ourselves to a statement of the theory 
of the rainbow, propounded by Antonio de Dominis in 1611, 
elaborated by Descartes, and lastly perfected by Newton. 

We all know that the rainbow or iris is seen opposite to the sun, 
through the clouds which are turned into rain, and that it is some- 
times simple and sometimes accompanied by an outer bow less 
brilliant than the first The principal or interior bow forms a 
circular band in the width of which the various colours of the 
spectrum are seen in order from violet to red, starting from the 
inside of the bow. The secondary bow is wider than the first and 
shows the same colours arranged in a reverse order, so that the ted 
is inside, next to the red of the principal bow. 

-To account for the conditiems nhich produce the pfaencanenord 
let us trace the patli of a solar ray, which falls on the surface of a 
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Bj^hetical drop of rain. On arriving at the surface of tine sphefe, the 
Imninous ray is refracted and approaches the normal at the point of 
incidence. On meeting the interior surface of the liquid sphere it is 
divided ; part of it emeiges and the other part is reflected. The same 



Fio. 446.— If^aihs of tlie effective raye through a drop of rain after a single internal reflection. 

effect takes place at each of the meetings of the reflected ray with the 
surface of the drop, the intensity of the reflected light diminishing in 
proportion as the successive reflections are accomplished. Knowing 
the angle of incidence of the luminous ray, the angle at which it 



Fio, 447,— Path of the effective rays after two Intenor reliectioii*. 


leaves the liquid sphere, after one, two, or any number of interior 
reflections, can be calculated. Instead of a single ray of li^t, if we 
imagine a beam such as s i, the angle of incidence of the rays which 
compose the beam, not being the same for all, the emerging rays wull 
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enteige geoenlly ia diverging irom the sphere, in such a manner that 
if dispersed through space they could ndt act on the eye or ]^oduoe 
an imi^ on the retina at any distance. Nevertheless, calculation 
proves that for certain incidences the emergent rays form a cylindrical 
beam, the intensity of which will remain sensibly the same at a 
considerable distance. Newton gave the name of ejeedve rays to 
those which pcusess this {uoperty. 

Let us recall to mind that the different coloured rays of which a 
beam of white light or solar light is composed have not the same re- 
frangibility. The incidences which correspond to the effective rays of 
each simple colour are therefore not the same ; hence it follows that on 
emerging from the liq,aid sphere the incident beam will be divided 
into as many separate rays as there are colonrs in the spectrum. On 
calculating the angles of incidence for the rays of the extreme simple 
colours, the violet and the red, after a single internal reflection we And ; 

For the violet rays, an angle of incidence of 68“ 40'; for the red 
rays, an angle of incidence of 69“ 23'. 

Therefore the angles which the emerging rays make with the 
direction of the incident rays are 40° 17' for the violet rays, and 
42“ 2' for the red rays. 

In the case of two iutemal reflections, in A and B, the angles of 
incidence of the effective rays are : 

For the violet, 71“ 26'; for the red, 71“ 60'; and the deviations 
undergone by the rays, after this emergence from the liquid sphere, 
are 60“ 69' for the red rays, and 64“ 9' for the violet rays. 

By means of these data, it may be seen that the principal rainbow 
is produced by the solar rays which have undergone a single reflection 
in the interior of the liquid spheres ooniposing the rain-drops. The 
secondary rainbow is produced by the rays which have passed through 
two successive reflectiona Let o z be a line parallel to the direction 
of the solar rays, and passing through the eye of the observer who 
turns his back on the sun. Looking in the direction o a, so that the 
angle aoz is that of the deviation corresponding to the effective 
violet rays, the observer will receive on his eye a violet ray pro- 
ceeding from the solar ray S a, which has been once reflected in the 
rain-drops, when they pass successively in their fall by the point a. 
Indeed the parallelism of the lines o z and s a crmduces to the equality 
of the an|d^ bao and aoz; now this last is by hypothesis equal to 
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tlie angle oi deviation which corresponds to the effective violet rays. 
The ray 8 a will then find a rain-drop, whose position will be that 
which i^ees with the calculated incidence and emergence ; and the 
observer will see a violet point About 2 degrees higher, at b, he will 
see a red point, and in 1^ interval a h all the shades of the spectrum 
comprised between the violet and the red; that is to say, indigo 
blue, green, yellow, and orange. But the same thing will evidently 
occur in every direction making with o z the same angles as those of 
which we have spoken. The observer will then see bands of all these 
colours, projected on the sky under the form of concentric circles 
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having their centres on the line o z, in a point diametrically opposite 
to the sun. So much for the solar rays which penetrate the rain- 
drops and emerge after a single reflection. Those which have under- 
gone two reflections will arrive at the eye forming with the line o z 
angles of 60* 69' if they are red rays, and 64® 9' if they are violet raya 
The effective rays of the intermediate colours will, be comprised 
between these extreme rays ; but in this case the red will be at the 
inaid* and the violet at the outside of the arch. 

These results are deduced from calculation, accorduig to the 
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laws teflection and .Te&aetion of light, and the index of refraotioii 
of wiier. the angular dimensions of each rainbow, the 

width of the zones, and that of the interval which separates them, 
are so many consequences of the preceding data, and, if the theory 
is correct, observation ought to verify the truth of it ; and indeed 
the explanation given by Newton, and by all observers after him 
who have studied the rainbow, has been verified. When the sun is at 
the horizon, the line o z is in this plane ; the centre of the arcs is 
then itself at the horizon, and the rainbow is seen under the form 
of a semicircle; and it presents this form both at the rising and 
the setting of the sun to an observer situated in the plain. For 
diflerent heights of the sun, the rainbow has an amplitude less 
than a semi-circumference, which gets less as the sun gets higher. 
Lastly, if the observer were situated on a very high mountain and 
on a narrow peak, he would be able to see more than a semi-circum- 
1‘erence, and even a complete circle, if the rain fell at a considerable 
distance. 

It must not be forgotten that the rainbow is a phenomenon the 
production of which depends only on the position of the observer 
relatively to that of the sun and of the cloud which is converted 
into rain. Therefore it* two persons at a distance from each other 
see a rainbow at the same time, they do not see the same arc. 
If the arc were the same everywhere an observer situated obliquely 
would see it in perspective, and in the form of an oval or ellipse, 
not as a circle. Theory and observation agree in showing that this 
is never and can never be tlie case. We have often beard persons, 
to whom we have mentioned having seen a rainbow, reply that 
they had seen the same rainbow; unless they are precisely in the 
same position, no two persons ever see the same bow at the same 
instant. 

Aqueous meteors are those caused by the transformations which 
the vapour contained in the air undergoes, under the influence of 
variations of tempeiature. Clouds, fogs, rain, snow, dew, white 
frost and hoar fiost, are the different foims under which the atmo* 
spheric water is presented to our view, which therefore assumes these 
three conditions: the gaseous condition, when its exists as invirible 
vapour; the liquid condition, when the lowering of temperature 
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CcmdeDses it into dropa; lastly, tbe solid condition, if a still greater 
oooli^ coiigeals the drops which then fall in the form of white flakes, 
or arrange themselves into crystals on the surface of the ground. The 
complete description and detail^ explanation of these different 
phenomena would take us beyond the limits of our space. We shall 
therefore confine ourselves to an indication of the physical laws which 
relate to their production. 

Analysis proves that the air is a mixture of two permanent gases, 
oxygen and nitrogen, with which variable quantities of aqueous 
vapour and carbonic acid are mixed But while the proportion of 
oxygen and nitrogen remains constant, that of the aqueous vapour 
varies perpetually and depends on numerous atmospheric conditions, 
such as temperature, direction and force of the wind, &c. 

‘ It is very important to the science of meteorology to know how 
to determine, at a given instant, the hygrometric state of the air. 
By this term we understand the relation between the tension of 
the aqueous vapour, which is actually contained in it, and the 
maximum tension which the same vapour would possess if, at an 
obserA^ed temperature, the air were saturated with it. 

This relation is deduced from the indications of instruments 
called hygrometers, constructed on different principles, among which 
we shall only describe the hair hygrometer, which bears the name of 
De Saussure, its inventor. 

It is based on the property which hairs, like many other animal 
substances, possess, of being very sensible to variations of atmo- 
spheric dampness. A hair previously washed in sulphuric ether, 
which frees it from the oily matter which it contains, lengthens when 
it absorbs aqueous vapour and shortens w'hen it loses the absorbed 
moisture. The following is the manner in which these changes of 
dimensions are rendered sensible : — 

The hair is fixed by its upper extremity, and passes round a 
pulley at the centre of which there is a needle moving on a divided 
circle. A small weight keeps it on the pulley ; and as this forms with 
the neediest system of unstable equilibrium, the least variation in the 
l^gth of the hfdr turns the pulley, and therefore the needle, in one 
direction or the other. 

The hygrometer is graduated by taking, for the fixed points, the 
extreme dryness or dampness of the air, by the following method 
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Tbe intimment is placed noder a beU'ia]*, tiie air trhkb is diied 
\ff ebloride oif caldain, and vbim tbe needle stops at a fixed posi> 
tuHi, it is marlrad 0*; the appandiui is then placed under wddia 
hen«|ar, the interior of srhioh is moistened with vater : the air ood> 
tained in this jar is thus saturated with vapour. The needle passes 
in the oontraiy direction, and ends by stopping at a point which 
corresponds to the state of the air saturated with 
vapour. 

This point is marked 1 00", and the interval 
comprised between the two fixed points is divided 
into 100 equal parts or degrees. 

The hygrometer thus constructed and graduated 
shows well if the air is more or less damp ; but 
to conclude, from a marked hygrometric degree, 
the tension of the vapour with r^rd to the ten- 
sion of the air saturated at the same temperature, 
one must constiuct and calculate empirical tables 
which give this relation. A thermometer is 
generally added to a hair hygrometer, the utility 
of which will be understood after what we have 
just said. Hair hygrometers present this incon- 
venience, that their indications are not exactly 
comparable; hairs belonging to different indi- 
viduals have not in the same degree the pro- 
perty (ff absorbing dampness. 

l^e hygrometric state of the air can also be deduced from the 
temperature to which it must be lowered, in order that the vapour 
.which it retains may be sufBcimit to saturate it The instruments 
. which serve to determine this tempdature are condensing hygro- 
meters, thus named because the vapour condensed on the surface 
of a polished metal indicates the saturation of the air product by 
an attijBcial falling of the temperatnre : these instrumeqte are pre- 
ferred by meteorologists on account of their predsion. The ^piantity 
of abnoqiheTio s^ueous vapour generally increases with the tmnpera- 
ture ; it is greater at sea and on the coast than far inland It varies 
.Wooidteg te the hours of the day, increamng in pn^potticte is the 
tetepititete rises. . It idso variM in the various seasioiis the yen‘; 
^ wuwiest’aie those te whhdi the air contains the greatest abiolnte 
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quantity of vapour. The contrary, however, happens for relative damp- 
ness ; it is generally daring the night, or during the cold season, that 
it exists in greatest quantity, — ^that is to say, that the air is nearest 
saturation. Lastly, the direction of the wind has also a gi'eat 
influence on the bygrometric condition of the air, but it is impossible 
to give an idea of this influence without entering into extremely 
complex details, since the atmospheric conditions change, so to speak, 
in different regions of the globe. 

Dew is nothing more than a deposition of the vapour contained 
in the air, which the cooling of objects situated on the surface of 
the ground has condensed into fine drops during the night Dew 
appears especially during the serene nights of autumn and spring: 
because, at tliese periods, there is a great difference between the warm 
temperature of the day and that of the night. The atmosphere then 
contains, during the day, a sufficient quantity of vapour; and, if the 
sky is not covered with clouds, the ground radiates into space a 
quantity of heat, without the air in itself being cooled as much in its 
upper strata: but the contact of the ground will cause the tem- 
perature of the lower strata to fall. As these contain a good deal 
of vapour, the point of saturation will soon be reached, and their 
vapour will be deposited in the form of dew on bodies, the more 
freely, the worse conductors of lieat and the better radiators the 
bodies are. 

Clouds prevent radiation from being so intense ; and, moreover, 
between them and the ground au exchange of heat takes place : this 
explains why there is little or no dew in dull w^eather. 

When the temperature of the night falls below freezing-point, 
the dew deposited on the ground is congealed, crystallizing in the 
form of very fine icicles: this phenomenon is known as white or 
hoar frost 

When the condensation of the atmospheric vapour is determined 
by a fall of temperature in the upper strata of air, very small drops 
of water produced by this condensation, collected in a space more 
or less great, interfere with the transparency of the air, and form 
either clouds or fogs. Fogs differ from clouds only by their proximity 
to the ground. Clouds continually change in form; but it is not 
alone the influence of aerial currents which modify them : sometimes 
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they are dissipated, because they meet with strata of a higher tern* 
pemture, and part of the water which forms them passes into the 
state of vapour; sometimes, on the other hand, they increase by 
a fresh condensation, and then, if the drops assume a more consider- 
able volume and weight, they fall to the ground as rain. A change 
of wind often brings rain, either because the cold masses of air are 
thus mixed with air charged with vapours, and, reducing its tem- 
perature, bring it to saturation point ; or, on the other hand, because 
the masses of warm air charged with vapour are then mixed with 
a colder atmosphere. 

In winter, when the temperature is low enough for the drops of 
water, forming clouds, to be congealed, snow falls intead of rain 
Snow-flakes are formed by the agglomeration of small crystals, 
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deposited in a star-like form, with a symmetry which is really 
wonderful. We have reproduced in Fig, 450 the various forms 
which the navigator Scoresby has described, and figured in the 
account of his voyages to the Arctic seas. It has been remarked 
that the greatest number of them are hexagonal polygons — stars 
with six points; all the small facets forming the crystals making 
angles of 60® or 120®. Sometimes drops of water from the clouds 
are agglomerated, on congealing, into little irregular masses more 
compact than snow. They then fall as sleel, or Aatl, 

The crystalline form assumed by atmospheric water on congealing 
also belongs to the compact and transparent masses of ice which the 
low temperatures of winter produce on the surface of ponds, lakes, 
and rivers. On examining ice with the naked eye, its structure 
appears confused, but Tyndall has succeeded in proving its crystalline 
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textate by a very curious experiment, which consists in passing a 
beam of solar or electric light through a block of ice. The heat of 
the beam is partly absorbed the molecules of which the block is 
composed, and Ae return to the liquid state is gradually produced. 
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By examining what is passing in the interior of the block by 
means of a magnifying-glass, or by projecting its image on a screen 
by means of a lens, the work of decomposition of which we speak 
is rendered evident. Here and there we see star-flowers with six 
rays, with serrated edges ; at the centre of each a spot is seen present- 
ing the lustre of burnished silver, and Tyndall has shown that this 
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spot is a vacuum, the production of which is due to the diminution 
of volume undei^one by the ice as it passes to the liquid condition, 
so that this curious phenomenon proves the contraction of water 
during its passage from the solid to the liquid state. 

The various phenomena we have just rapidly described, and 
which we have placed under the common denomination of aqueous 
meteors, because water in its different states forms the substratum 
of them all, Lave for their cause the variations of temperature. 
This last element has therefore great importance in meteorology; 
moreover its influence is very great on organized and living beings, 
both animal and vegetable, on their production and development, — 
in a word, on the life on the surface of the globe ; it acts in such a 
continuous manner on the health of man and his auxiliaries, that the 
problem which consists in determining its variations, periodicity, and 
anomalies, is surely one of the most interesting in meteorological 
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science. But its complexity is such, that it is not possible to touch 
upon it here or even to glance at it ; we shall content ourselves with 
describing the instruments used in the observation of the temperature 
of the air* We already know the nature of the different kinds of 
thermometers used for this purpose : it only remains for us to spejik 
of the fonn given to them, wdien we desire to know the highest 
or lowest temperature which the air has attained dining a certfiin 
interval of time. These are termed maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers. 

Fig. 453 represents an instrument of this kind invented by 
Rutherford ; it consists of two thermometers, one of mercury and 
the other of alcohol, placed horizontally on a wooden frame. In the 
interior of the first tube, a little cylinder of steel or enamel is in 
contact with the surface of the mercury, which the liquid forces before 
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it as long as the temperature rises ; but which it leaves in its place, 
at the most distant point of its course, when the temperature falls* 
The end nearest the mercury evidently indicates the maximum tem- 
perature, In the tube of the alcohol thermometer is an enamel 
cylinder which the alcohol moistens and leaves in its place when 
the temperature rises, and which it draws with it when it falls. 
The minimum is then given by the end of the cylinder furthest 
away from the reservoir. When the instrument is adjusted for an 
observation, care must be taken to bring the two indices to the 
extremities of each liquid column ; one is in contact with the 
mercury, and the other is immersed in the alcohol, the end most 
distant from the reservoir being on a level with the surface of the 
liquid. 

To observe maximum and minimum temperatures at great depths, 
in the sea, or lakes, or Artesian wells, upright thermometers are 
used, among which we may describe those of 
M. Walferdin. 

The maximum thermometer is constructed like 
a common mercurial thermometer; but the ex- 
tremity of the tube is brought to a point, and con- 
nected with a lateral reservoir which contains a 
certain quantity of mercury. When an observation 
is to be made, the reservoir is heated until the mer- 
cury entirely fills the tube, then the instrument 
is reversed, the reservoir being uppermost; the 
mercury in the lateral reservoir is now on a level 
with the point, and on cooling to a lower tempera- 
ture than that of the maximum to be determined 
the tube remains always filled with mercury. 

The instrument, thus prepared, is placed in the 
medium to be observed. As long as the tem- 
perature rises, the merciuy flows into the reservoir, 
and at the moment of the maximum the tube will 
bo still filled. The instrument being removed from minimiim thenaom^itew 
the medium and reversed, the maximum tempe- 
rature will be found by heating the thermometer in water until the 
column of mercury is again on a level with the passage leading into 
the lateral reservoir. 
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now constructed which mark all variatioiu of the % 

means of photography, the exact time of obeervatioii being (fatetmhted 
by interruptions of the record at known intervals. 

The variations of atmospheric pressure are not lose valuable 
for the knowledge of meteorological laws than those of tempemture; 
we will say a few words on this subject before describing electrical 
and magnetical meteors. 

In Chapter VIIL of Book I we have seen how barometers show, 
by variations in the level of a column of mercury, the corresponding 
variations of the pi'essure of the atmosphere. These oscillations 
of the barometric column have very complex accidental causes. If 
the atmospheric column wluch rests upon any certain surface were 
always at rest, the pressure would only depend on the weight of 
air of which this column is composed, to which must be added 
the pressure resulting from the elasticity of the vapour which 
is mixed with it ; but this stiite of equilibrium never exists on 
any part of the globe. The reasons for it are -easily understood, 
and, moreover, proceed more or less directly fioin the same cause; 
namely, the action of solar heat. 

The sun warms the surface of the ground and the strata of super- 
posed air in any place very unequally, according to the hour of the 
day and the time of the year. The more consideiuble tills beating 
action is, the more is the air expanded, and the more readily does 
it rise by diminution of density. But as, at the some instant, 
the regions more or less distant from the first are in different 
conditions, there ceases to l>e equilibrium: then the highest strata 
of air pass from the warmest region towards the coldest, and a 
movement in a contrary direction takes place below, — that is, a 
passing of the denser and colder strata of air towards the warm 
region. This transport of masses of air from one place to another 
is the cause of winds. Kow, it is clear that at the commence- 
ment of this movement a diminution in the barometric pressure 
will be produced when the air has been expanded by the eleva- 
tion of temperature; then also an augmentation will result when 
llhe temperature is lower, the weight of the air being increased 
by the whole weight of the strata which are spread out on the 
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tieatlftj; lust^ et ^ aw imduces at the easto time a ooattary 
eAbei The t^a^r oootained in the air ieereasee its elastioity 
118 the temperatore mes, 8& that if the baitim^o ccduom falls 
^Krhen the density of the ait dimiinshes^ at the same time it rises 
under the influence of the increase of tension of tiie aqueous vapour. 
The difference of these two contrary movements produces the 
barometric variation. 

Lastly, it is probable that atmospheric currents act in another 
manner on the column of mercury of the barometer. I^or instance, 
if an aerial current is propagated from above downwards, its 
influence will depend not only on its weight, but also on the 
velocity with which the gaseous mass will be moved, just as if, 
as M. Marie*Davy has well said, the winds have for their original 
cause a difference of pressure occasioned by the inequalities of 
temperature; they react on themselves, producing variations of 
pressure. It has been noticed, that, at the same place, the baro- 
metric column undeigoes diurnal oscillations and variations which 
follow the seasons of the year: both are subjected to a periodicity 
which agrees with the pieceding explanations. But this same 
height is subjected to irregular variations, the causes of which 
are extremely complex. 

Thus, the barometer rises or falls according to the direction of 
the prevailing wind. At Paris and over a great portion of Euroiie, 
the barometric pressure is generally higher with the north, north- 
east, and east wind than with the south, south-east, or south-west 
wind. In the southern hemisphere, the contrary takes place. 


We will conclude this explanation of the causes which produce 
the principal atmospheric phenomena, by a short description of 
electric and magnetic meteors. 

In 1735, Gray pointed out the analogy which exists between 
lighting and the noise of thunder during storms, and the spark 
and sharp sound produced by an electrical discharge. But it is to 
Franklin that the honour belongs of having establislied by decisive 
experiments tbe identity of the causes of these two phenomena. 
In 1749, this illustrious physicist, after having noticed aU the 
similarities between thunder and electricity, which had bean hinted 
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afc by preceding observers, conceived the possibility of utiliising 
the power of points to preserve edifices from lightning. At the 
same time he gave all the indications necessary for detecting by 
experiment the electrization of thunder-clouds. Three years later, 
]}e used a kite surmounted by a metallic point to draw sparks 
from the string wetted by the rain. Nearly at the same time 
Dalibard realized, in his celebrated experiment at Marly-la-Ville, 
the conditions which Franklin had proposed, and De Eomas raised 
an electrical kite at Nerac. During a slight storm, this last observer 
was able to draw sparks 4 metres (13 feet) in length from the 
extremity of a cord, by means of a discharger ; the explosions might 
be compared to those of fire-arms. 

Lastly, De Saussure discovered by an electroscope surmounted by 
a metallic rod, that thunder-clouds are electrified sometimes positively 
and sometimes negatively. When two clouds charged with contrary 
electricities come together, the violent combination of the two elec- 
tricities gives rise to the production of a spark, which is lightning. 
If the discharge takes place between a cloud and the earth, the 
same luminous phenomenon is seen; but then the thunder is said 
to fall, and the lightning is called a thunderbolt. 

The form of lightning is sometimes that of a sinuous curve, and 
sometimes that of a zigzag rectiline^ir line ; at other times it does not 
take any precise and determined form, and only produces a confused 
glimmer illuminating that portion of the sky in which it appears, but 
the last appearance is probably owing to the interposition of clouds 
which hide the actual flash from the observer. There is also ball 
lightning, which moves like a globe of fire through the atmosphere, 
with much less velocity than that of other kinds of lightning. It 
often happens that the electric flash of thunder-clouds is divided 
into several branches, forming what is called forked lighining. 

The colour of the light of lightning is usually wliite, sometimes 
purplish or violet, or greenish. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone has measured, by a very ingenious method, 
the mean duration of a flash of lightning. He used a wheel having 
a great number of flat silver spokes, which was turned with great 
rapidity on its axis ; the wheel being suddenly illuminated during its 
rotation by a light with an appreciable duration, for instance ^th of 
a second : each spoke being displaced during that time will appear 
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thickened on account of the persistence of the luminous impressions 
on the retina; the matter of the wheel will appear more or less 
continuous. The same thing takes place with a carriage- wheel which 
rapidly passes before us. Now, Wheatstone greatly increased the 
rapidity of the rotation, and always, when the lightning illuminate<l 
the wheel, it seemed immoveable, and the spokes remained distinct 
to the sight and at rest. He concluded from numerous experiments 
that lightning does not last so much as a thousandth part of a 
second. 

The violence of the discharge which is effected between two 
thunder-clouds gives rise to the noiso which we know under the 
name of thunder. It must be remarked that the explosion is much 
sharper and more brilliant the nearer the lightning is to the observer, 
but in almost every case the detonation is accompanied by a pro- 
longed roll. The cause of this persistence of the noise of the 
discharge is due probably to two causes: first, it has been proved 
that a flash of lightning is often many miles in length, and one 
of the two extremities may be nearer the person who listens than 
the other ; and although the sound is produced at the same instant 
in the whole length of the flash, as it takes one second to travel 
1,120 yards, many seconds will be required for a distance of 10 
miles. Moreover the sound reflected from the clouds and the ground, 
gives rise to echoes more or less prolonged. The zigzag form of 
lightning also explains how it is that the roll of thunder does not 
die away gradually, and that during its duration it is heard louder 
at different times. 

The efifects of thunderbolts present a perfect analogy with those 
produced by electrical discharges in machines and batteries ; only 
they are infinitely more intense, as we may well imagine from the 
prodigious grandeur of the scale on which Nature works. They have 
been seen to overturn and carry to a distance considerable masses, 
such as walls and masses of rock ; to melt and volatilize metals, to 
pierce holes through sand, which is then found vitrified and forms a 
kind of tube known as a fulgurite. This last singular phenomenon 
has been produced by the help of the great battery of the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et Metiers, and tubes have been obtained similar 
to fulgurites by passing a discharge througli a bed foimed of sand 
mixed with salt 
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We have said above that lightning soraetimes reverses the poles 
of the magnetic needles in compasses, or completely demagnetizes 
them: at other times, it produces a contrary phenomenon and 
magnetizes pieces of steel which it strikes. 

Its physiological effects are not less curious ; unfortunately they 
are sometimes terrible. Men and animals stnick with lightning are 
often killed on the spot. There are one or two examples in which 
the shock produced by it has cured persons afBicted with paralysis 
and rheumatism. 

Thunder-clouds, when they pass over ol^ects situated on the 
ground, electrify them by inductioiL Such is the cause of the 
luminous tufts whic^i are sometimes seen at the summits of pointed 
edifices, masts and ships* yards. These faint lights the ancients 
regarded as warnings, and sailors now call them Saint Elmo's fires ; 
they are explained by the considerable electric tension which con- 
ductors have when terminated in a |X)int* 

In describing the lightning-conductor in the Applications of 
Physics ’* which will follow this volume, we give details of the course 
followed hy lightning and the means of preservation from its terrible 
influence. 

We have already mentioned the magnificent phenomenon known 
as the polar aurora, which is seen in all its beauty in tlie northern 
and southern regions of our globe. It is now no longer a matter 
of doubt that there exists a relationship between this luminous 
phenomenon and terrestrial magnetism; that is, between the pro- 
duction of the aurora borealis and the variations of the electric 
currents which intersect the earth. Arago established, by exact 
observations, the coincidence of certain perturbations of the magnetic 
needle with the appearance of auroras. These agitations commence 
many hours before the appearance of the light, and they are more 
and more intense during its continuance. A magnificent experiment 
of M. de la lUve has placed beyond doubt the electrical or magnetic 
nature of the aurora. 

The aurorsa boreales are visible in our climate, but they are rare 
and of short duration, *'In the north,** says M. Charles Martins, 
** the phenomenon is seen with such a brilliancy and magnificence 
that nothing can be compared to it. Bright and varied like fire- 
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works, this spectacle changes every instant. The painter has not 
time to seize the forms and tints of these fugitive lights ; the poet 
must give up describing them. Never does one aurora borealis 
resemble another ; they vary infinitely.” (2>w SpUzberg au Sahara.) 

The aurora borealis reproduced in our frontispiece from the 
beautiful plates iu the Voyage au Spitzberg et m Laponie, the obser- 
vation and description of which are due to M. Lottin, will give some 
idea of the magnificence of the phenomenoa The following is also 
a description which we have borrowed from M. Charles Martins, 
one of the savants who, with M. Bravais, Lottin, &c., composed the 
scientific commission of the expedition : — 

Sometimes the auroras are simple diffused lights or lumi- 
nous sheets; sometimes agitated rays of a brilliant white, which 
pass over the whole firmament, starting from the horizon as if 
an invisible pencil passed over the celestial vault; sometimes it 
is at rest; the unfinished rays do not reach the zenith, but the 
aurora is continued at another point; a cluster of rays starts out, 
spreading fan-like, then gets fainter and disappears. At other 
times long golden draperies float over the head of the spectator, 
folding over each other in a thousand ways, and undulate as if 
the wind agitated them. In appearance they are slightly raised in 
the atmosphere, and one was astonished not to hear the crackling 
of the sheets which glided one over the other. Generally, a lumi- 
nous arc is spread towards the north; one black segment separates 
it from the horizon, and contrasts by its deep colour with the aro 
of brilliant white or red which darts out its rays, is extended, 
divided, and soon represents a luminous fan which fills the northern 
sky and rises gradually towards the zenith, where its rays, uniting, 
form a crown which, in its turn, darts luminous jets in every 
direction. Then the sky appears a cupola of fire; blue, green, 
yellow, red, and white, join in the palpitating streamers of the 
aurora. But this brilliant spectacle only lasts a few seconds. The 
crown first ceases to send out its luminous jets, then by degrees 
fades away : a diffused light fills the sky ; here and there some lumi- 
nous patches, similar to light clouds, spread themselves and contract 
with wonderful activity, like a palpitating heart. Soon they fade 
in their turn: all is confused and effaced; the aurora seems to he 
in its agony : the stars, which its light obscured, shine with a fresh 
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brightness, and the long polar night, dark and profound, again reigns 
alone among the snowy solitudes of earth and ocean.” 

Bravais — in discussing the foi*ms of a great number of arcs, 
chosen from among the more legular ones, which had been observed 
simultaneously by two observers, and taking one seen at Bossekop 
and at Jupvig, distant from the first station about 10 miles — showed 
that they could be considered as circular rings in perspective, having 
their centre on the radius of the earth directed towards the magnetic 
pole, and their plane per})endicular to this radius. He moreover con- 
cluded that the height of the rings above the surface of the earth is 
comprised between 60 and 120 miles, so that these phenomena occur 
in the regions near the extreme limits of the atmosphere. 

Tlie brilliancy of the brightest aurora is considerable Bravais 
was able to read by its liglit a page of small print almost as easily 
as by the light of the full moon. Auroras are then, to the sparse 
inhabitants of the icy regions near the poles, beneficent phenomena, 
and a distjuction during the long nights lasting half a year; they 
contribute with the brightness of the moon and the twilight to 
lessen the sadness and monotony of Nature as she shows herself in 
iliose inhospitable regions. 
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APPENDIX. 

DISCOVERY OF OXYOEN IN TEE SUN BY BHOTOGEABHY, AND 
A NEW THEORY OF THE SOLAR SPECTRUM^ 


I PKOPOSE in this preliminary paper to indicate the means by 
which I have discovered oxygen, and probably nitrogen, in the 
sun, and also to present a new view of the constitution of the 
solar spectrum. 

Oxygen discloses itself hy bright lines or hands in the solar s'pectrum 
and does not give dark absorption lines like the metals. We must 
therefore change our theory of the solar spectrum, and no longer 
regard it merely as a continuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed 
by a layer of ignited metallic vapours, but as having also bright lines 
and bands superposed on the background of continuous spectrum. 
Such a conception not only opens the way to the discovery of others 
cf the non-metals, sulphur, phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, carbon, &c., but also may account for some of 
the so-called dark lines, by regarding them as intervals between 
bright lines. 

It must be distinctly understood that in speaking of the solar 
spectrum here, I do not mean the spectrum of any limited area upon 
the disc or margin of the sun, but the spectrum of light from the 
whole disc. I have not used an image of the sun upon the slit of 
the spectroscope, but have employed the beam reflected from the 
flat mirror of the heliostat without any condenser. 

In support of the above assertions the accompanying photograph 

' » Paper by Prol Henry Draper, M.D. Bead before the American Phfloso- 
phlcal Society, July 20, 1B77. We are indebted to Dr. braper'a kindness for 
the plate and OlustTations which accompany this paper. 
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ot the eolar 8t)wtram with a comparisoQ spectram of ai?, an4. Also 
with some of the lines of iron and alumininm, is introduced. The 
jfdiotogmph Itself is absolutely fii»e from lumdwork or retouching. 
It is difficult to bring out in a single phoic^ph the best points Ol 
these Tsrioiu substances, and 1 have therefore selected fiibm the 
collection of original negatives that one which shows the oxygen 
coincidences most plainly. There are so many variables among the 
conditions which conspire for the production of a spectrum that 
many photographs must be taken to exhaust the best combinations. 
The pressure of the gas, the strength of the original current, the 
number of Leyden jars, the separation and nature of the terminals, the 
number of sparks per minute, and the duration of the interruption in 
each spark, are examples of these variables. 

In the photograph the upper spectrum is that of the sun, and 
above it are the wave-lengths of some of the lines to serve as 
reference numbers. The wave-lengths used in this paper have been 
taken partly from Angstrom, and partly from my photograph of the 
diffraction-spectrum published in 1872. The lower spectrum* is. that 
of the open-air' Leyden spark, the terminals being, one of iron and the 
other of aluminium. I have photogrfq>hed oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and carbonic acid, as well as other gases in Plttckm‘’s tubes, and 
also in an apparatus in which the pressure could be varied, but for 
the present illustration the open-air spark was, all things considered, 
best. By other arrangements the -hitrogen lines can readily be made 
as sharp as the oxygen are here, and the iron lines may be increased 
in number and distinctness. For the metals the electric are gives 
the best photographic results, as Lockyer has so well shown ; but 
as my object was only to prove by the iron lines that the spectra 
bad not shifted laterally past one another, those that are here shown 
at 4326, 4307> 4271, 4063, 4045, suffice. In the original coUoditm 
begative many more can be seen. Below the lower spectrum are 
the symbols for oxygen, nitrogen, iron, and aluminium. 

No close observation is needed to demonstrate to even the most 
casual observer that the oxygen lines are found in the sun as bright 
lines, while the iron lines have dark representatives. The bright 
iron line at o (4307), on account of the intentional overiapping of 
the two spectra, can be seen passing up into the dark absmrptaoa 
line in. the sun. At the same rime the quadruple oxygen lini 
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betwj^n 434$ and 4350 ooincides exactly widi the bright group iu 
the aolar spectram abova This oxygea group abue is almost 
wfficieiit to prove the presence of oxygen in the sun, for not only 
does each of the four components have a representative in the 
eolar spectrum, but the relative strength and the general aspect of 
the lines in each case is similar. I do not think that in com- 
parisons of the spectra of the^ elements and sun enough stress has 
been laid on the general appearance of lines apart from their mere 
position; in photographic representations this point is very pro- 
minent. The fine double line at 4319, 4317, is plainly represented 
in the sun. Again, there is a remarkable coincidence in the double 
line at 4190, 4184. The line at 4133 is very distinctly marked. 
The strongest oxygen line is the triple one at 4076, 4072, 4069 ; 
and here again a fine coincidence is seen, though the air spectrum 
seems proportionately stronger than the solar. But it must be 
remembered that the solar spectrum has ^suffered from the trans- 
mission through OUT atmosphere, and this effect is plainest in the 
absorption at the ultra-violet and violet regions of the spectrum. 
From some experiments I made in the summer of 1873, it appeared 
that this local absorption is so great, when a maximum thickness of’ 
air intervenes, that the exposure necessary to obtain the ultra-violet 
spectrum at sunset was two hundred times as long as at mid-day. 
I was at that time seeking for atmospheric lines above H like those 
at the red end of the spectrum, but it turned out that the absorptive 
action at the more refrangible end is a progressive enfeebling, as if 
a wedge of neutral-tinted glass were being drawn lengthwise along 
the spectrum towards the less refrangible end. 

I shall not attempt at this time to give a complete list of the 
oxygen lines with their wave-lengths accurately determined, and it 
will be noticed that some lines in the air spectrum which have bright 
analogues in the sun are not marked with the symbol of oxygen. 
This is because there has not yet been an opportunity to make the 
necessary detailed comparisons. In order to be certain that a line 
belongs to oxygen, I have compared, under various pressures, the 
spectra of air, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, 
and cyanogen. Where these gases were in Pliicker* a tubes a double 
series of photographs has been needed, one set taken with and the 
other witlmut Leyden jars. 
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Ab to the spectram oi nitxogen, and, the existence of ^is element 
in the son, there is hot yet oerteinty. Nevertheless, even by com- 
psnng the diffhsed nitrogen lines of this puticulsr photopaph, in , 
which nitoogen has been sacrifioed to get the best ^ect for oxygen, 
the character of the evidence appears. Ihe triple band between 4240, 
4227, if traced upward into the sun, has approximate representatires. 
Again, at 4041 the same thing is seen, the solar bright line being 
especially marked. In another photograph the heavy line at S996, 
which in this picture is opposite an insufficiently exposed part of the 
solar spectrum, shows a comparison band in the sun. 

‘ The reason Z did not use air in an exhausted Pltioker’s tube for 
the production of a photograph to illustrate this paper, and thus get 
both oxygen and nitrogen lines well defined at the some time, was 
partly because a brighter light can be obtained with the open-air 
spark on account of the stronger cunont that can be used. This 
permits the slit to be more closed, and of course gives a sharper 
picture Besides, the open-air spark enabled me to employ an iron 
terminal, and thus avoid any error arising from accidental displace- 
ment of the reference spectrum. In Plttcker’s tubes with a Leyden 
spark the nitrogen lines are as plain as those of oxygen here. As 
far as I have seen, oxygen does not exhibit the change in the 
character of its lines that is so remarkable in hydrogen under the 
influence of pressure as shown by Frankland and Lockyer. 

The bright lines of oxygen in the spectrum of the solar disc 
have not been hitherto perceived, probably from the fact that in eye 
observation bright lines on a less bright background do not make 
the impression on the mind that dark lines do. When attention 
is called to their presence they are readily enough seen, even without 
the aid of a reference spedtrum. The photograph, however^ brings 
them into a greater prominence. From purely theoretical considera- 
tions derived from terrestrial chemistry and the nebular hypotli^s, 
the presence of oxygen in the sun might have been strongly 
suspected, for this element is currently stated to form eight-ninths 
of the water of the globe, one-third of the crust of the earth, and 
one-flfth of the air, and should therefore probably be a large con* 
atituent of every member of the solar system. On the other band, 
tin diwovery of oxygen, and probalfly other non-metals, in the snn, 
gives increased strength to the nebular hypothesis, because to many 
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pearaosis the Absence of this impcwrtant group has presented a oon- 
siderahle difficulty^ 

At first sight it seems rather difficult to believe that an ignited 
"gas in the solar envelope should not be indicated by dark lines in 
tbe^solar spectrum, and should appear not to act under the law 
that "a gas when ignited ahscrbs rays of the same refrangibility as 
those it emits/' But in fact the substances hitherto investigated in 
the sun are really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably coming under 
that rule. The non-metals obviously may behave differently. It is 
easy to speculate on the causes of such behaviour, and it may bo 
suggested that the reason of the non-appearance of a dork line may 
be that the intensity of the light from a great thickness of ignited 
oxygen overpowers the effect of the photosphere, just as if a person 
were to look at a candle flame through a yard thickness of ignited 
sodium vapour, he would only see bright sodium lines, and no dark 
absorption lines. Of course, such an explanation would necessitate 
the hypothesis that ignited gases such as oxygen give forth a 
relatively large proportion of tho solar light. In the outburst of 
T. Coronoe Huggins showed that hydrogen could give bright lines 
on a background of spectrum analogous to that of the sun. 

However all that may be, I have no doubt of the existence of 
substances other than oxygen in the sun which are only indicated 
by bright lines. Attention may be called to the bright bands near 
G, from wave-lengths 4307 to 4337, which are only partly accounted 
for by oxygen. Farther investigation in the direction I have thus 
far pursued will lead to the discovery of other elements in the sun, 
but it is not proper to conceal the principle on which such researches 
are to be conducted for the sake of personal advantage. It is also 
probable that this research may furnish the key to the enigma of 
the D 3 or Helium^ line, and the 1474 K or Corona line. The case of 
the D 3 line strengthens the argument in favour of the apparent 
exemption of certain substances from the common law of the relation 
of emission and absorption, for while there can be no doubt of the 
existence of an ignited gas in the chromosphere giving this line, 
there is no corresponding dark line in the spectrum of the solar 
disc. 

In thus extending the number of elements found in the sun we 
also increase the field of inquiry as to the phenomena of dkso^tion 
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and TeooQiposition. Oxygen, espeoiWy from its telaticm to the 
metais, may i^ily form compounds in the upper regions of tlie 
solar atmosphere which can give banded i>r ^s^aphelled spec^. This 
sulfeet requites careful investigation. The^ diffused and reflected 
light of the outer corona could be caused hy such bodies cooled 
below the self-luminous point. 

This research has proved to be more tedious and difficult than 
would be supposed, because so many conditions must conspire to 
produce a good photograph. There must be a uniform prime moving 
engine of two-horse power, a dynamo-electric machine thoroughly 
adjusted, a laige Euhmkorff coil with its Foucault break in the best 
order, a battery of Leyden jars carefully proportioned to the Plttcker’s 
tube in use, a heliostat, which of course involves clear sunshine, an 
optical train of slit, prisms, lenses, and camera well focussed, and in 
addition to all this a photographic laboratory in such complete con- 
dition that wet sensitive-plates can be prepared which will bear an 
exposure of fifteen minutes and a prolonged development. It has 
been difficult to keep the Pliicker’s tubes in order ; often before the 
first exposure of a tube was over the tube was ruined by the strong 
Leyden sparks. Moreover, to procure tubes of known contents is 
troublesome. For example, my hydrogen tubes gave a spectrum 
photograph of fifteen lines of which only three belonged to hydrogen. 
In order to be sure that none of these were new hydrogen lines it 
was necessary to try tubes of various makers, to prepare pure 
hydrogen and employ that, to examine the spectrum of water, and 
finally to resort to comparison with the sun. 

The object in view in 1873, at the commencement of this research, 
was to secure the means of interpreting the photographs of the 
spectra of stars and other heavenly bodies obtained with my 28-inch 
reflector. It soon appeared that ike spectra of nitrogen and other 
gases in PlUcker’s tubes could be photographed, and at first some 
pictures of hydrogen, carbonic jacid, and nitrogen were made, because 
these gases seemed to be of greatest astronomical importance on 
account of their relation to stars, nebulae, and comets. Before the 
subject of comparison spectra of the sun was carefully examined 
there was some confusion in the results, but by using hydrogen'the 
source of these errors was found out 

But in attempting to make a prolonged research in this direction, 
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it soon appeared Uiat it was essential to be able to control the 
eleotrioal canent with precision, both as to quantity and intensity, 
and moreover to have Which, when once adjusted, would 

remain constant for hours together. These conditions are almost 
impossible to attain with any form of battery, but on the contrary 
are readily satisfied by dyttamo-electric machines. Accordingly, 1 
sought for a suitable dynamo-electric machine and motor to drive it, 
and after many delays procured a combination which is entirely 
satisfactory. I must here acknowledge my obligations for the suc- 
cessful issue of this search to Prof. George F. Barker, who was the 
first person in America to procure a Gramme machine. He was also 
the first to use a Brayton engine to drive a Gramme. 
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Hie dynamo-electric machine selected is one of Gramme s patent, 
made in Paris, and is a double-light machine, that is, it has two 
sets of brushes, and is wound with wire of such a size as to give 
a current of sufficient intensity for my purposes. It is nominally 
a 350-candle-light machine, but the current varies in proportion 
to the rate of rotation, and I have also modified it by changing 
the interior connections. The machine can produce as a maximum 
a light equal to 600 standard candles, or by slowing the rotation 
of the bobbin, the current may be made as feeble as that of the 
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weftk«8t battoy. la practical oke it ia aomatimea d<nag tbe work 
Qf more tbaa fifty large Grove nitoic acid oella, and aomrtimea tin 
work of a aiogle Smee. 

The Gramme machine could not he tia^ .to work an induction 
coil when it firat reached me, becauae when the whole current waa 
aent through the Foucault inteiTuptor of the Bnhmkorff coil, 
making 1,000 breaka per minute, tbe electro-magneta of the 
Gramme did not become sufficiently magnetized to give an ap- 
preciable current. But by dividing tbe current so that one pair 
of the metallic brushes, which collect from the revolving bobbin, 
supplied the electro-magnets, the other pair could be used for 
exterior work, no manner whether interrupted <a constant. The 
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current obtained in this way from one pair of brushes when the 
Gramme bobbin is making 1,200 revolutions per minute is equal 
to 100 caudles, and is greater ,in quantity and intensity than one 
would like to send through '^'-l^iiable induction coil I usually 
run the bobbin at 622 rey)Gliifi|§pa,.per minute, and this rate will 
readily give 1,000 10-inch sparks per minute with the 18-inch coil. 
Of course a PlUcker’s tube lights up very vividly and generally ; in 
order to get the maximum effect I arrange the current so that the 
aluminium terminals are on the point of melting. Ihe 
particularly in the capillary part, often geto so hot aa to chai^' 
paper.^ The general fqtpearance of the machine is shown in. Fig. 465. 
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As long as the Gramme bobbin is driven at a steady rate the 
current seems to be perfectly constant, but variations of speed make 
marked differences in the current, and this is especially to be avoided 
when one is so near the limit of endurance of Pliicker’s tubes. A 
reliable and constant motor is therefore of prime importance for 
these purposes. A difference of one per cent, in the speed in the 
engine sometimes cannot be tolerated, and yet at another time one 
must have the power of increasing and diminishing the rate through 
wide limits. The only motor, among many I have examined and 
tried, that is perfectly satisfactory, is Brayton's Petroleum Eeady 
Motor. 

This remarkable and admirable engine acts like an instrument 
of precision. It can be started with a match, and comes to its 
regular speed in leas than a minute ; it preserves its rate entirely 
unchanged for hours together. Moreover, it is economical, cleanly, 
and not more noisy than a steam-engine. The one of two-horse 
power I have, ran for six months, day and night, supplying water 
and air to the aquaria in the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
At any time on going into the laboratory it can be started in a few 
seconds, even though it has not been running for days. 
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Babinet, M., on the,, interference of lumi- 
nous rays, 864, 865. 
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829. 

Cagniard-Latour's Syren, 158. 

Calcium sulphides, their phosphorescence, 
844. 

“Calorie,'* or unit of heat, 485. 

Calorimetry, measurement of the speciho 
heat of Indies, 484-491. 

Camera obscura, 228, 280, 801. 

Canton's phosphorus, 842. 
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Xntrod. Chap., zxxv. 
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637, 661. 
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Clarke’s magneto-electric machine, 625. 
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481, 483. 
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Cohesion of solids and liquids, 69. 

Colour, phenomena of, 218 (see Light). 
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Newton’s discoveries, 868, 369. 

Combustion and iiame, 619. 

Compass, mo^etic, 497, 619. 

Compressibility of gases, 118 ; of liquids, 
61. 

Compression a source of heat, 602. 

Concave mirrors, 259. 

(^ndensing macliines, 115. 

Conduction, heat transmitted by, 477-488; 
table of conducting powers of solids, 
479 ; conductivity of liquids and gases, 

482, 483. 

Congelation of water and mercury, 446, 
446 ; ex]3ansive force of frozen water, 
446. 

Conical mirrors, 268. 

Contraction : by cold, 482 ; of iodide of 
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(FandiS 441. 

Convex mirrors, 264. 

Cooke’s aneroid baronieter, 101. 

Coulomb’s magnetic balance, 622 ; electric 
balance, 641. 

Cruikshank’s electric trough pile, 598. 


Crystals, conductivity of heat in, 480. 

Ct^bius, invention of purnp^ ascribed to 
him, 102. 

Onneus, his discovery of the Leyden jar, 

667, 668. 
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pressure, 91. 
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Daltoms formation of vaiMurs in vacuo, 
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De Dominis, Antonio, theory of the rain- 
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Descartes’ discovery of the laws of refrac- 
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refraction of light, 379, 388 ; his theory 
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Dew, 669. 
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482. 
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E. 
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oblateneas, 40 ; density, 44 ; heat of 
its interior, 496 ; terrestrial magnetism, 
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621, 626, 624 ; connection between 
aurora and terrestrial magnetism, 668. 

Earthquakes, 6, 124, 131, 161. 

Echoes, 189, 140. 

Eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, 283. 

ElicTEicITT, Book VI., 629—642. 

Electricity a source of light, 220. 

Electric tdegraph, 618. 

Electro-magnetism, 604-619. 

Equilibrium, phenomena and laws of, 1. 
119 ; of heavy bodies, 46 ; of liquids, 
70, 72 ; of bodies immersed in liquids, 
78. 

Ether, 861. 

F. 

Fahrenheit's areometer, 82. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 424. 

Falling bodies, 12, 16, 83. 
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620. 
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61, 103 ; on the weight of air, 88. 

Fogs, 659. 
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96, 97. 

Foucault, L4on, his measurement of the 
velocity of light, 286, 237, 853, 856 ; 
improvement on Bouguer's photometer, 
245 ; discoveries anecting the solar 
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magnetism, 628 ; the voltaic arc, 638. 

Fountains, 71, 93. 

Fraukland and Lockyer, their researches 
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Franklin's experiments ; on absorption of 
heat, 472 ; causes of thunder and light- 
ning, 665. 

Fraunhofer's discovery of dark lines in the 
solar spectrum, 823-832, 337, 339 ; 
laws of diffraction, 358, 364. 
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Fresnel^ proofs of the undulatoir theory 
of lijd^t, 862, 408 ; diffraction phe- 
nomena, 868 ; experiment of the two 
mirrors, 860, 861 ; double refraction of 
light, 888. 

Friction a source of heat, 600. 

Friction, electricity ]»roduced by, 631, 
682. 

Fusion of solid bodies^ 444 « 


G. 

Galileo's experiments : on falling bodies, 
16 ; inclined plane, 28 ; weight of air, 
86 ; motion of the pendulum, 86 j air 
thermometer, 427. 

Galvani's electrical experiments, 686, 602. 

Galvanometer, its invention by Nobili, 
609. 

Oases : weight, elasticity, compressibility, 
and density of, 86 ; pressure of, 118 ; 
their expansion by heat, 441. 

Gas microscope, 806. 
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602. 

Geissler's tubes : stratificatioii of the elec- 
tne light, 642. 

Qeolog}* affected by gravitation, 6. 

Ghost produced by reflected light, 271, 
273. 

Gilbert, William, his discoveries in elec- 
tricity, 631. 

Glaciers, 7. 

Glass ; fusion of, 444 ; electrical properties 
of, 682, 636, 636 ; perforated by elec- 
tiicity, 678. 

Gold, its heat-conducting power, 479. 

Goniometer, 258. 

Graphic study of sound vibrations, 166, 
197. 

Qravesande's improvements of the air- 
pump, 107. 

Guavity, Book I„ 1—119. 

Grimaldi’s experiment : diffraction of light, 
357, 861. 

^4j^ericke, Otto de, the inventor of the air- 
pump, 86, 107 ; of the Magdeburg 
neuiisphores, 91 ; of the bamscoiH.^, 


11 . 

Hail and sleet, 660. 

Haldut’s instmment for measuring the 
pressure of liquids, 66, 

Hearing and the Voice, 208-214. 

Heat, Book IV., 415—508. 

Heat produced by electricity, 679, 682, 
598, 600. 

Heat, French and English uuits of, iTUroU* 
Chap,, XXXV iii. 

Heliography, 838. 

Heliostat for constant reflection of solar 
rays, 268. 

Helmholtz, his resonance globe, 205 ; oti 
colours of non-luminous bodies, 819. 

Herschel, Sir John, on measuring the 
intensity of light, 239 ; refracuon of 
light, 283 ; colours of non-luminutts 
b<mies, 314; weight of molecules of 
light, 360 ; experiments on difftaction, 
862 ; polarization of light, 892. * 
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Hoar-frost, 669, 

HuyRbexiB, his undulatoiy theory of light, 
$60, 861 ; double rehnotion of light, 
876 ; polarization of light, 886, 392. 

Hydraulic press or ram, 62. 

Hydraulic toumiq.aet, 68. 

Hydrometers, 80. 

Hydrostatic balance, 81. 

Hydrostatic phenomena, 62. 

Hygrometers : De Saussure’s hair hygro- 
meter, 666. 

I. 

Ice ; its expansion by heat, 489, 443, 444 ; 
ice-lenses, 464 ; a source of heat to 
colder bodies, 492 ; melted by friction, 
601 ; electrical properties of, 686, 682 ; 
its crystallina texture, ioe-flowers, 661. 

Icebergs, 7. 

Iceland spar, double refraction produced 
by, 876-888 ; polarization of light, 
886 ; its contraction and expansion, 
488 ; absorption of heat, 473 ; conduc- 
tivity of heat, 480. 

Indium discovered by spectrum analysis, 
320. 

Induction, phenomena of (§ee Electricity). 

Interference of luminous waves, 868-366, 

Iodide of silver, its oontiactiou by heat, 
489. 

Irideacont colours in thin plates, 867. 

Iron : its expansion and contraction by 
beat and cold, 434, 438 ; fusing point, 
444 ; lieat-conducting power, 479 ; 
480 ; specific heat, 487 ; as a magnetic 
substance, 609-628 ; fusion by electri- 
city, 698 ; by electro-magnetism, 630 ; 
magnetization of, 614, 626. ^ 

J. 

Joule, Dr., experiments on the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 606. 

Jupiter’s satellites, their eclipses a proof 
of the velocity of light, 232. 

K. 

Kaleidoscope, 266. 

Kinnersl^^s thermometer, 666. 

Kirchhoflrs discoveries : lines in the solar 
spectrum, 826, 881 ; new metals dis- 
covered by spectrum analysis, 828, 829. 

Koenig, M., his optical study of musical 
sounds by manometric flames, 199- 
208. 

L. 

Laplace and Lavoisier : their measurement 
linear ex^naion of solids, 486 ; ice 
calorimeter, 490 ; experiments on oom- 
buaion, 499. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, 16 , 60 ; of Bologna, 
60 , 


Leiohtenbwg’s distribuldou of positive aud 
negative electricities, 574. 

Leugd, French and English units of, 
Intr^, Chnp.f xxxv. 

Lens of the solar microscope, 804 ; of the 
spectroscope, 827 ; diverging and con- 
verging lenses, their form and foci, 
images seen, 291, 800 ; lens-pri^m of 
the camera obscura, SOI ; megascope, 
302 i magic lantern phantascoi^, 303 ; 
solar microscope, 804 ; used in discover- 
ing the colours of thin plates, 369 ; 
burning glasses, Bufifon’s echelon lens, 
463, 464 ; fire procured by lenses of 
ice, 464. 

Le Roux on the electric light and voltaic 
arc, 689. 

Leslie, his differential thernmmeter, 428 ; 
his experiments on the emissive powers 
of heat in bodies, 466. 

Leyden jar, 667 

Light, Book III,, 215—412. 

Light, electric, 631-642. 

Lightning, cause and phenomena of: ex- 
periments of FranKlin, Dahbard, De 
Komas, De Saussure, and 'Wheatstone, 
220 , 666 - 668 . 

Liquids : weight of, AS ; cohesion, 69 ; 
compressibility, 61 ; pressure, 62 ; 
density, 70 ; specific gravity, 82 ; 
expansion by heat, 432, 489. {See 
Ebullition, Evaporation, Heat, Vapori- 
zation ) 

Lissajous’ method for the optical study of 
musical sounds, 193-199. 

Lockyer and Frankland, their researches 
in spectrum analysis, 829. 

M. 

Magdeburg hemispheres illustrating atmo- 
speric pressure, 92. 

Magic lantern, 303. 

Magic minor, 267. 

Maonktibm, BookV., 609—628. 

Maluiu his discovery of polarization of 
li^ by reflection and simple refrac- 
tion, 392. 

Manometer, 110, 

Mariotte’s law of the compressibility of 
gases, 102-118. 

Mass distinguished from weight, 46. 

Mass, French and English units of, Introd, 
Chap,, xxxvii. 

Matteucci’s researches on phosphorescence, 
843. 

Meyer, Dr., his theory of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 505. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat, 486, 605. 

Mechanical work, French and ^ghsh 
units of, IfUroJ, Chap., xxzviii. 

Megascope, 803. 

MeDoni, his thermo-electric pile, reflecting 
powers of heat in bodies, 466 ; measure- 
ments of diathennanouB powers, 474. 
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Mercury : cohesion of its particles, 
Tomcelli’s tube ; the barometer, 89 ; 
94; purity of the liquid, 94; its 
expansion by heat, 421 ; co^efficienta 
of cubic expansion by heat, 440 ; 
temperature of yaporization, 449 ; 
specific heat, 487. {See Barometer, 
Thermometers.! 

Metals, table of expansion by heat, 488. 

Meteorology : dew, clouds, hoai -frost, 
fogs, snow, sleet, hail, ioe, vanationa 
of barometric pressure, wind, 6.59-665. 
(5186 Barometer, Thermometers.) 

Meteors, 124, 131, 161. 

Mirage, Mongers theory of the, 646. 

Mirrors, 252-270 : plane, 252 ; parallel 
or inclined, multiple reflections, 254 ; 
kaleidoscope, 266 ; concave mirrors, 
259-264 ; convex, 264 ; cylindrical, 
267 ; conical, 268 ; magic iniiTor, or 
poleinoscopc, 257. 

Molecular cohesion, 59. 

Monge, his tlieory of the mirage, 646. 

Moon, The, as a source of light, 220. 

Morin's machine for exhibiting the laws of 
falling bodies, 24, 29. 

Motion, phenomena of, 6 ; heat a source of 
motion, 504-508. 

Mother-of-pearl, iridescent colours of, 865 ; 
double refraction of, 884. 

Muschenbroeck, his improvements of the 
air-pump, 107 ; experunents with the 
Leyden jar, 667. 

Musical sounds : ** pitch/* 151 ; the gamut, 
185, 186 ; inteiyals, 188 ; modula- 
tions, 190 ; major scale, sharps and 
flats, 190 ; minor scale, 191 ; optical 
study of sounds, Lissajous' method, 
193-199; Koenig’s employment of 
manometric flames, 199-203 ; quality 
of musical notes, clang-tint or timbre, 
204; Helmholtz's resonance glohe, 205; 
Koenig's apparatus, 206 ; harmonies in 
vowel sounds, 207. 

N. 

Naimo’s electrical machine, 558. 

Necker, M. A., interference of luminous 
rays, 866. 

Keaton's researches and experiments : on 
gravity, 84 ; colours in light sources, 
806, 809, 810, 811, 818 ; emission 
theory of light, 849 ; diffraction, 368, 
861 ; the soap-bubble and colours of 
thin plates, 867 ; coloured rings, 369 ; 
the rainbow, 650. 

Nicholson, invention of the areometer 
ascribed to him, 80. 

Kicors prism, polarization of light shown 
by, 890. 

Kitru^n in the sun, Appendix, 

hobilrs galvanometer, 609. 

Nollet, Abb4, his electiical experiments, 
557, 567. 


0 . 

Oersted’s discoveries and ex^wrimenta iu 
electro-magnetism, 604-619. 

Opacity and transparency, 222. 

Optical or luminous meteors, mirage, 646. 

Oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 499. 

Oxygen in the sun, Appendix, 

P. 

Papin's improvements of the air-pump, 
107 ; his digester, for raising the 
temperature of ebullition, 450. 

Pascal’s law of equal pressures, 62 ; his 
experiment, the hydrostatic paradox, 
69 ; experiments on the pressure of the 
atmospnere, 89, 90. 

Pencils, rays, and beams of Ikht, 225. 

Pendulum researches of Galileo and 
Hnyghens, 86 ; law of its motion, 
85. 

Penumbra, 226. 

Percussion a source of heat, 502, 

Peiier’s experiments with the barometer, 
90. 

Pbuntascope, 303. 

Phonauto^raphy, or graphic study of sono- 
rous vibrations, 155, 

Phosphorescence discovered by Brandt, 
841 ; the glow-worm, flowers, animal- 
culaj, Ac., 842 ; Becquerd’s phosphoro- 
scope, 845. 

Fhosphoi-escence produced by electric 
light, 642. 

Phosphorus, electrical properties of, 
636. 

photo- electrical microscope, 305. 

Photometers : llumford’s, 248 ; Bouguer’s, 
244. 

Pisa, Leaning Tower at, 16, 60. 

“Pitch'* of sound, 161, 

Planets, as sources ot light, 219, 242. 

Plumb-line, 22, 

Pneumatic-syringe, 88, 

Poisson on the uudulatury theory of light, 
368. 

Polarization of light, 885-405. 

Polemoscope, or magic mirror, 267. 

Pouillet, M., his pyrhelionieter, 493, 
496 ; researches in electro-niagiietisu), 
618. 

Pressure : of the air upon the earth, 86, 
91 ; of liquids, 62, 64 ; on bodies 
immersed in liquids, 78. 

Principle of Archimedes on the pressure of 
immersed bodies, 74; its application 
to gases, 115. 

Prism, the ; its geometrical form, devia- 
tion of luminous rays, 288-291 ; leus- 

S nsm of the camera obscura, 801 ; 

ecomposition of solar light, 807 ; its 
recomposition, 310. 

Prisms employed by Fraunhofer in his 
discovei^, 824. 
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Prisms of Iceland spar, their effect in 
double refraction and polarization of 
light, 676, 886« 

Prisms, NiooPs prii^ 890. 

Ptolemy’s observation of atmospheric re- 
fraction, 277. 

Pumps, 102 119. 

Pyrheliometer of M. Pouillet, 498. 
Pyrometers, 480, 489. 

Q. 

Quartz, its unequal conductivity of heat, 

480. 


B. 

Railway accidents caused by heat, 484. 

Rain, 8, 20. 

Rainbow, 808, 660. 

Ramsden's plate-glass electrical machine, 
667. 

Raya, pencils, and beams of light, 226. 

Reaumur’s thermometer, 424. 

Reflection of Light and Sound {aee Light, 
Sound). 

Refraction of Light and Sound (see Light, 
Souud). 

Refrangibility of coloured rays, 807. 

Regnault’s air-condensing pump, 117 ; 
compresHibility of gases, 119; cubic 
expansion of mercury, 440 ; sjiecific 
heats of bodies, 487, 491 ; mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 605. 

Resin, its electrical properties, 682, 586, 
686, 662, 661. 

Robertson's phantascope, 808. 

Rochon, Abo^, experiments on solar rays, 
luminous and calorihc, 387. 

Rock-crystal, double refraction of, 883. 

Rock-salt, a nou-absorbent of heat, 473. 

Roemer's discovery of the velocity of light, 
234. 

Rubidium discovered by spectrum analysis, 
829. A 

RubrnkorfiTs induction coil and commuta- 
tor, 027, 629. 

Bumford’s photometer, 248 ; his differen- 
tial thermometer, 428 ; exiieriments on 
combustion, 499 ; on heat produced by 
friction, 600, 

Rupert’s drops, or Dutch tears, 486. 

Rutherford’s photographs of the solar spec- 
trum, 838 ; maximum and raiuimum 
thermometers, 662. 


S. 

Safety-lamps, 481. 

St. Elmo's fires, electric lights so called, 
604, 668. 

Savart's toothed wheel, 162 ; illustrations 
of the vibrations of a plate, 176. 


Scalea (see Balance). 

SeatCer^ light, 816. 

Schweigger's multiplier, 608 (see Elee- 
trici^). 

Scientific units, French and English, 
IfUrod. Chap.f xxxv. 

Seehock's Syren, 164 ; researches on solar 
rays, 887 ; chromatic polarization of 
light, 899. 

Sextant, 268. 

Shadows, 226. 

Ships, equilibrium of, 76, 78. 

Silbermann’s condenHiug pump, 116. 

Silhouettes, 227. 

Silver : its power of conductiug heat, 479 ; 
specific heat, 487 ; fusion by electricity, 
698. 

Siphon, 106. 

Sirius, velocity of its movement, 866. 

Sleet and hail, 660. 

Snell, Willebrod, his discovery of the laws 
of refraction of light, 277. 

Snow and snow crystals, 660. 

Soap-huhble, Newton’s study of the, 867, 
872. • 

Sodium, its spectrum, 828, 829. 

Solar microscope, 802. 

Solar prominences in eclipses, 834. 

Solar sftectrum, 307 ; discovery bv Wollas- 
ton and Fraunhofer of dark lines, 828. 

Solar winds, their velocity, 866, 

Solouoid, or electrical magnet constructed 
by Amp^i'e, 612. 

Sonometer, 164. 

Sound, Book II., 121—214. 

Sources of heat, 492-608. 

Specific gravity, 67 ; of bodies, methods 
of determining, 78 ; of liquids, 82 ; 
table of, 83. 

Spectra of stars, 826 ; of metallic vapours 
and gases, 827. 

Spectroscope, 327. 

Spectrum, Solar (see Solar Spectrum). 

Spectrum analysis, 326-886. 

Stars, as sources of light, 219 ; as heat 
rf^iators, 496. 

Stokes, Professor, bis discovery of metallic 
vapours in the sun's atmosphere, 331 ; 
chemical solar rays, 839. 

Suction pump, 108, 106. 

Sun, The, as a source of light, 219, 242 ; 
its appearance and constitution, inten- 
sity of solar heat, 498 ; total heat 
radiated, 296. 

Surface, French and English units of, 
Introd. Chappy zxxvi. 

Swimming-blaider of fish, 77. 

Syrens for measuring vibiations of sound, 
168. 

T. 

Temperature of space, 496. 

Temperature, its effect on magnets, 626 ; 
on electricity, 548. 
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Terrestrial magnetism, 521, 525. 

Thalen’s resei^es in spectrum analysis, 
835. 

Thalliuiu dmmtred by i^troa analysis^ 
329. 

Thermo-electric pile for study of pheno- 
mena of heat, 469 ; its use in measuring 
heat-radiation of stars, 496. 

Thermometers : expansion of gases by 
heat, 419 ; tempeiaturesof melting ice 
and boiling water, 421 ; determination 
of zero and 100®, 422, 423 ; thermo- 
metrical scales, Centigrade, Fahrenheit, 
Reaumur, and Delisle, 425; Walferdin’s 
metastatic thermometer, 426 ; alcohol, 
ether, and ^s as thermometers, Galileo 
and Cornelius Drebbcl, 427 ; Leslie 
and Rumford’s diflforential thermo- 
meters, 428 ; metallic dial thermo- 
meter, Br4guet*8 metallic thermometer, 
pyrometers, 430 ; Kinnersley’s electri- 
cal thermometer, 566 ; maximum and 
minimum thermometers, 662. 

Thermometric degrees, French and English, 
Inti'od. Ckap.y xxxviii. 

Thunder ; effects of thunderbolts, 667. 

Tides, 15. 

Tira^ measures of (sre Pendulum), 

Torricelli, his discovery of the principle of 
the barometer, 89. 

Tourmaline, double refraction of, 883 ; 
polarization of light by, 391 ; effects of 
tourmaline pincette, 400. 

Translucent and transparent substances, 

222 . 

Tyndall, Professor, on calorific solar rays, 
840 ; expansive force of freezing water, 
446 ; experiments on heat, 473, 476 ; 
influence of the ocean on climate, 488 ; 
amount of heat nidiated by the sun, 
495 ; crystalline texture of ice, ice- 
flowem, 661. 

U, 

Umbra and penumbra, 226, 

Undulatory theory of light, 372, 404. 

Unit of heat, or “ calorie,” 485. 

Units : French and English Scientific 
Units, Introd. Chap,^ xxxv. 

Universal gravitation, 11. 


V. 

Vacuum, 85, 89, 90, 108, 107 (see Air 
Pump), 

Van Marum'a electrical machine and ex- 
pmments, 569, 580. 

Velocity, French and English units of, 
/n^red. C^ap., xxxviii 

Velocity of light, 231-287, 863 ; of solar 
winds, 366 ; of falling bodies, 82 ; of 
sound, 132-137 ; of stars measured by 
the spectroscope, 883, 835. 

Vibrations of Sound {see Sound), 

Vidi*B aneroid barometer, 101. 

Voice, human, 124. 

Volcanoes, 8, 

Volta, his experiment of electrical hail, 
562 ; his electrical discoveries, 583, 
585, 698, 597. 

Von Guericke, Otto, his electrical machine, 
552. 

W. 

Walfoi*din*s metastatic thermometer, 426 ; 
maximum and minimum thermometers, 
668 . 

Water : salt and fresh, 70 ; expansion and 
contraction at diffei'ent temperatures, 
441 ; evaporation, ebullition, and vapo- 
rization, 444-452 ; electrical properties 
of, 634 ; its decomposition by the 
electric pile, 601 (see Force Pump, 
Pumps, Siphon, Suction Pump). 

Weight of bodies, 1, 45 ; of liquids, 58 ; 
of the air and gases, 84 ; of bodies in 
vacuOf 116. 

Weight, French and English units of, 
Introd, Chap.f xxxvii. 

Wheatstone’s experiments : meteors, 665. 

Wheel barometer, 99. 

Wind, its effect on the barometer, 665. 

Wollaston’s experiments ; in photometry, 
245 ; discovery of dark lines in the 
solar spectrum, 823 ; researches in chro- 
matic polarizatifb oi light, 402 ; elec- 
tric pile, 594. 

Y. 

Young's principle of interference of lumi- 
nous waves, 858, 861. 


THE END. 
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